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Isabel Capeloa Gil 
Introduction 


On the Cultural Life of Money 


“It’s just money. It’s made up of pieces of paper with pictures on it, just so we 
don’t have to kill each other in order to get something to eat.” The claim 
made by banker John Tuld (Jeremy Irons) in the 2011 trading flick Margin Call 
suggests that money and culture go together. In the rather simple explanation 
provided by investment banker Tuld, money is nothing but a material icon in- 
vested with symbolic power that both structures and is structured by the cultur- 
al-economic system of capitalism. The sentence holds a clear and essentialist 
ring, insinuating an inextricable link between capitalism and the regulatory di- 
mension of normative culture and thereby equating capitalism to the structure 
that prevents the relapse of mankind into homo homini lupus and the violent 
drive that leads men to act as hungry wolves before other men. Nevertheless, 
this simplistic connection of capitalism and culture also obscures a narrative af- 
firming that instead of curbing violence, the system itself triggers aggression. In 
either case, in Tuld’s assertion, money, materialized as a piece of paper with 
iconic value, becomes indistinguishable from the system of culture. The film is 
thus enlightening for the questions that guide this book. 

The Cultural Life of Money aims to understand the manifold ways in which 
money signifies, produces meaning and impacts on human experience. As the 
values and the experiences of euro-modernity expanding out across the globe 
fall under the auspices of the strictures of capitalism, cultural life seems to be 
deeply entangled with the system of money. One factor the current global finan- 
cial crisis has taught us, scholars in the humanities and social sciences, is that 
any understanding of the current state of affairs requires researching the deep 
entanglement of money and cultural systems and without this informed discus- 
sion the flaws will never be mended. This comes across both in the conjuncture 
ruling over the production of value in economic systems and in the way money 
shapes social relations and affects discursive practices. As the Margin Call quote 
indicates, money’s material life is utterly dependent on its structures of represen- 
tation. We thus also need to discuss the vocabulary underpinning the rhetoric 
and then interpret its narratives, be they of crisis, austerity, growth, welfare, 
neo-liberalism or socialism, in order to understand the cultural life of money 
and become able to start imagining alternative scenarios. 
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1 How money shapes cultural theory 


In turn, this explains why cultural theory has paid so much attention to the relation- 
ship between money and culture. The shift from an idealistic theory of culture as a 
normative model for intellectual improvement and fostering “sweetness and light,” 
in Matthew Arnold’s renowned formula (Arnold 1961), to a perception of culture as 
lived experience as conveyed by early ethnography’ served the purposes of a mate- 
rial turn that was to objectify both artifacts and individuals, thus contributing to 
shape a disciplinary system of knowledge based on the inequality of cultures. 
While Nietzsche and Freud perceived the work of culture as a mode of repressing 
the violent drives lurking in the psyche, Marxism envisaged culture as a regulator 
of the challenges brought about by nature. In Marxist materialism, what gives rise 
to culture, Terry Eagleton argues, is not the struggle for meaning but need (Eagleton 
2000:108). Culture is then shaped by the action of human labor upon nature, de- 
fined basically by the investment of bodily force in transforming the conditions of 
existence. Hence, the force of labor determines human existence, but is itself ex- 
ploited by the mediation of capital. Money thus intervenes in the action of culture 
enacted through labor by adding a system of ownership to the structure of exchange 
mediated by an abstract icon. As Marx writes in the third of his Economic and Phil- 
osophical Manuscripts (1844) on “The Power of Money”: “Money is the procurer be- 
tween man’s need and the object, between his life and his means of life. But that 
which mediates my life for me, also mediates the existence of other people for 
me. For me it is the other person.” (Marx 3: 322) The theory about the dissolving 
and alienating power of capital lies at the root of the Marxist critique of political 
economy. In this discursive economy, money becomes an abstract icon that supports 
social inequalities and substantiates the domination of one human being by anoth- 
er. Beyond its contribution to overcoming the radical violence that lies at the core of 
human interaction in unequal natural conditions, money builds a new inequality 
into the very fabric of culture. 

Like Marx, Georg Simmel also traces radical shifts in culture back to the dis- 
solving power of money by underlining the embedding of violence and fascina- 
tion in the work of money. In The Philosophy of Money (1900) [Philosophie des 
Geldes],” Simmel portrays the historical and social genealogy of money culture 


1 See here Tylor (1874), who, in the introduction to Primitive Culture, defined culture as “that 
complex whole which includes knowledge, belief, art, morals, law, custom, and any other 
capabilities and habits acquired by man as a member of society” (Tylor 2010: 1). 

2 See also the earlier studies in “The Psychology of Money” (1889), published initially as “Zur 
Psychologie des Geldes,” Jahrbuch fiir Gesetzgebung, Verwaltung und Volkswirtschaft 13 (1889), 
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and identifies its embedding in the structure of desire. The debasement of coin- 
age, the introduction of paper money as value backed by simple trust in a gov- 
ernment and its national mint, along with the abolition of the gold standard, 
each represent stages in a progressive refiguration of money from a material me- 
diator for barter and trade into a valueless icon legitimized by symbolic trust. 
This raises the question of how to represent value when the material denomina- 
tor clashes with the perceived social evaluation thereof. Simmel’s study also dis- 
closes the irrationality that underpins the obsession with the accumulation of 
capital and how this affects the construction of a commodity culture marked 
by mania. Money culture thereby becomes responsible for a substantial transfor- 
mation in the perception of culture, namely, the shift from culture as a subjective 
endeavor based on the advancement of moral knowledge and on technological 
mastery into an overtly objective culture marked by the emancipation of material 
objects and their empowerment vis-a-vis disempowered human subjects.? This 
shift involves a contradictory logic as the empowerment of objective culture 
rests upon the dissolution of the object-like dimension of money into both sym- 
bolical and psychological value. 

Marx and Simmel drew attention to two major traits of money culture, the 
first is its contextual dimension or the lack of essentiality in the determination 
of value, which thus becomes utterly dependent on the social and cultural con- 
ditions that surround its use; the second stems from its psychological impact 
and the irrationality of choice that, because people have a tendency to miscalcu- 
late probabilities, ultimately defines the general volatility of the system (Fergu- 
son 2008: 344). As usage of money depends on the fine line between rational 
choice and irrational hoarding, the system structured upon such recourse to cap- 
ital proves inherently unstable through its dependence on the unpredictability of 
human behavior. The psychological hold that, as Elisabeth Bronfen contends, 
renders money both an alluring fetish and destructive icon in late modern cap- 
italist culture promotes an unlikely alliance between its dreamlike quality and 


1251-1264; and “Money in Modern Culture” (1896), published as “Das Geld in der modernen Kul- 
tur” in Zeitschrift des Oberschlesischen Berg und Hüttenmännischen Vereins 35 (1896), 319 - 324. 
3 The emancipation of common objects in aesthetic philosophies around 1900, as in the writ- 
ings of Arts and Crafts thinker William Morris went hand in hand with a radical critique of ma- 
terial culture. See William Morris, “Art and Its Producers” (1888) or “The Arts and Crafts of 
Today” (1889). A representative example of the opposite may be found in Hugo von Hofmannt- 
shal’s essay “Gabriele d’Annunzio” (1893). Simmel’s critique of objective culture is at the root of 
his critique of the tragedy of culture in “Der Begriff und die Tragödie der Kultur” (1911/12) (Sim- 
mel 2000); and “Die Krisis der Kultur” (1916, in Simmel 1999). 
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the violent collateral damage caused by hazardous investments on the real life of 
citizens (Bronfen 2008: 65). 

As the recent debate surrounding the miscalculations of Harvard economists 
Carmen Reinhardt and Kenneth Rogoff regarding the impact of austerity policies 
on debt-ridden economies has demonstrated, spread sheets and numbers do not 
exist as a pure reality beyond the murky conditions of contextual existence* and 
data sets require articulation from the misty realm of culture. Indeed, the move- 
ment to scientify economics, which grew with the establishment of classical eco- 
nomic theories, the drive to distinguish the complex and murky realm of the sub- 
jective social sciences and the humanities from the clear, rational, and arguably 
objective territory of numbers has increasingly become subject to dispute follow- 
ing the rise of the culture paradigm. As the recent austerity crisis has shown, 
mathematical models are not easily imparted on a cultural reality.” This is cer- 
tainly no novelty, as theoretical physicists like Albert Einstein and Werner Hei- 
senberg® had already noted that mathematical language was no different from 
the symbolical conventions of natural language. Einstein believed numbers to 
be as much a cultural product and subject to wild motions of interpretation, 
as the word or any other sign, when he stated that “As far as the laws of math- 
ematics refer to reality, they are not certain; and as far as they are certain, they 
do not refer to reality” (Einstein 1921:124).’ More recent ventures into totalizing 
explanations of the world from the perspective of economics such as the popular 
book written by the University of Chicago economist Steven Levitt and New York 
Times writer Stephen Dubner, Freakonomics, A Rogue Economist Explores the 
Hidden Side of Everything (2005), also end up unconvincing when applying eco- 
nomic theory to explain fraud in the classroom or demonstrating how sumo 
wrestlers cheat. Levitt’s and Dubner’s claim is merely a symptom of the dissem- 
ination of economic discourse and its increasing demand to explain other fields 
of the imagination. The naturalization of the economy in public discourse occurs 
on several levels, and threatens to essentialize a discursive practice and render it 
real, objective and mandatory. 


4 See Reinhardt and Rogoff (2010: 573). On the criticism thereof, see the paper “Does High Pub- 
lic Debt Consistently Stifle Economic Growth? A Critique of Reinhardt and Rogoff” by Herndon et 
al. (2013) that sets out the coding errors in Reinhatdt’s and Rogoff’s study. 

5 On the culturalization of the austerity debate, see Blyth 2013. 

6 See Heisenberg (2003: 36). 

7 “Insofern sich die Sätze der Mathematik auf die Wirklichkeit beziehen, sind sie nicht sicher, 
und insofern sie sicher sind, beziehen sie sich nicht auf die Wirklichkeit.” The quote is taken 
from a speech entitled “Geometrie und Erfahrung” and given at the Königliche Preussische Aka- 
demie der Wissenschaften in Berlin in 1921. 
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The first level occurs with the gluing of money culture to essential nature. As 
the opening quote from Margin Call resoundingly explains, were it not for money, 
humans would attack each other like wolves. The social construct of money thus 
gets naturalized into a basic need of human lived experience. This evolutionary 
drive is not unbeknownst to classical economic theory. Thorstein Veblen applied 
a similar neo-Darwinist line in an article published in the Quarterly Journal of 
Economics, in 1898, asking “Why is Economics not an Evolutionary Science?” 
and clearly favored an evolutionary approach on the grounds that markets dis- 
played adaptive behaviors similar to those of humans. The evolutionary drive is 
also echoed in Joseph Schumpeter’s theory of creative destruction as the gales of 
capitalism and its system of boom and bust are equated with the natural cycles 
of life. Like the genes for human subjects, consumer goods, new markets and 
new modes of industrial production also provide the organic tissue that rule 
the life of capitalism.® 

Wryly, in 2008, the year Lehman Brothers collapsed, historian Niall Ferguson 
published The Ascent of Money, a historical account of the lives of capitalism that 
aims to portray the cultural life of money as a new space of natural war. Accord- 
ing to Ferguson, “financial history is essentially the result of institutional muta- 
tion and natural selection” (Ferguson 2008: 350), a raw space of unheeded com- 
petition ruled by an evolutionary process that requires occasional outbursts of 
destruction. Because “every shock to the financial system must result in casual- 
ties” (2008: 357), the space of money is the space of raw competition and war. 
Instead of struggling to “tame the beast,” we instead rather need to understand 
the “origin of financial species” (2008: 358) and look at the financial markets as 


8 Ina passage from Socialism, Capitalism and Democracy, Schumpeter argues that both indus- 
trial capitalism and finance are subject to an evolutionary process: “This evolutionary character 
[...] is not merely due to the fact that economic life goes on in a social and natural environment 
that changes and by its change alters the data of economic action; this fact is important and 
these changes (wars, revolutions and so on) often condition industrial change, but they are 
not its prime movers. Nor is this quasi-evolutionary character due to quasi-autonomic increases 
in population and capital or to the vagaries of monetary systems of which exactly the same 
holds true. The fundamental impulse that sets and keeps the capitalist engine in motion 
comes from the new consumers’ goods, the new methods of production or transportation, the 
new markets, the new forms of industrial organization that the capitalist enterprise creates 
[...]. The opening up of new markets, foreign or domestic, and the organizational development 
from the craft shop and factory to such concerns as US Steel illustrate the same process of in- 
dustrial mutation — if I may use the biological term — that incessantly revolutionizes the eco- 
nomic structure from within, incessantly destroying the old one, incessantly creating a new 
one. This process of Creative Destruction is the essential fact about capitalism” (Schumpeter 
1987: 82-84). 
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mirrors of amankind who, in Ferguson’s dire analysis, is ruled by basic instincts 
for blood and destruction. 

In this evolutionary rhetoric, the culture of money undergoes transformation 
into primal nature, a savage space that excludes the intervention of normative 
action, determined solely by the invisible hand of self-interest. This picture forec- 
loses on the very scope for ethical intervention in capitalism. A shrewd denun- 
ciation of the natural competitive nexus of capitalism comes across in Naomi 
Klein’s attack on “disaster capitalism,” a radical spin-off that thrives on hazard, 
natural catastrophe and social upheavals for a highly profitable return on invest- 
ment (Klein 2007). A sort of capitalism that does indeed thrive on the misfortune 
of others. In this view, money fosters a culture of violence and certainly does not 
further the good life. 

This process of naturalization also occurs on a discursive level. Angela 
McRobbie (1994), Fredric Jameson (1991), George Yüdice (2003) and Lawrence 
Grossberg (2010) have denounced the takeover of the cultural by economic rhet- 
oric that at times has turned culture into mere expedient (Yüdice 2003), a tool to 
promote global market expansion, while others such as Doreen Massey, Stuart 
Hall and the signatories of the Kilburn Manifesto (2012) have condemned the col- 
onizing of the imagination by the rhetoric of money. From childrearing to elderly 
care, from leisure to academia, society seems to have been reduced to “human 
capital,” to an “economy of care,” to the “knowledge economy.” The vocabulary 
of money has reclassified roles, identities and relationships, thereby renaming 
experience and transforming the imagination. 


2 Symbolization and fiduciary culture 


The productive vocabulary of the economy has also affected the production of 
knowledge in the humanities and in cultural studies in particular. Traditionally, 
the relationship has been one of mistrust. In Antiquity, Plato criticized the so- 
phists not only because they took money in exchange for useful words, but 
also because he saw in the intellectual practice of sophistry an exchange of 
meaning bordering on the commodity exchange of monetary transactions. Pau- 
line theology is often quoted as the origin of the intellectual abhorrence of 
money but, in fact, what Paul criticizes in the epistle to Timothy is the excessive 
love of money which then becomes “the root of all evil” (1 Timothy 6:10). These 
two brief examples already address some important issues at the root of the, at 
times, star-crossed relationship between money and the world of culture. Both 
Einstein’s mistrust of numbers and Plato’s critique reflect on how at the heart 
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of the relationship between money, economics, language and the world of cultur- 
al creation at large lies the issue of symbolization. 

Etymology provides insight into the problem. In fact, the Greek etymon séme 
means both word and coin. Marc Shell, in his seminal book Language, Money 
and Thought (1982), shows how deep the relationship between the institution 
of money as a measure of exchange is linked with cultural issues, from the attri- 
bution of a face value to a piece of metal, in the case of the coin, to the brawls 
and discussions surrounding the introduction of paper money, which was per- 
ceived as a virtualization of value, and perhaps not such a different mechanism 
to that nowadays considered for Linden dollars in the Second Life web platform 
or for the Bitcoin. 

Writers have for long dealt with the representation of money and economic 
affairs. Not only because many of them, like Edgar Allan Poe and Charles Bau- 
delaire, were afflicted with economic problems, but also because money culture 
was diagnosed as being at the root of the very structure of symbolization and 
representation. Aristophanes’s Lysistrata, for instance, a play about the war of 
the sexes, also presents a caricature of what happens to oikonomia, the tending 
of the household, when women refuse to manage their homes and families. Lit- 
erature not only imagines and creates worlds, but also works to suture the gaps 
in the organization of the social. By drawing on the imagination to come to terms 
with crises and thus responding to the aporias of historical and ideological real- 
ity, the literary is not only a source of understanding of the cultural life of money, 
but has also contributed to shaping it. One economic paradigm shift was acutely 
discussed by Shakespeare in The Merchant of Venice, a play that sought to come 
to terms with the changing economic systems of the Renaissance. Furthermore, 
in part II of Faust, particularly in the so-called “Paper Money Scene” (Act I, scene 
IV), Goethe gave vent to contemporary anxiety over inflation due to the debase- 
ment of coinage and the circulation of paper money introduced during the 
French Revolution. Mephistopheles’s introduction of paper money discloses 
the production of meaning by the systematic use of meaningless signs (Faust 
2, lines 6085-6174). On a more symbolical note, the structural work of money 
culture can even be observed in the Prologue in Heaven, in the pact between 
both God and Mephisto, as well as later between Mephisto and Faust, with 
Faust’s soul as barter icon. 

In addition, the fictionality of literature also denounces the fiction of money. 
As Fernando Pessoa argued in the conte philosophique “The Anarchist Banker” 
(2006: 72), money is the most important social fiction of all. The fiction about 
the fiction becomes a double negative with an ambivalent reach. Arguably, by 
vent of its imaginative work, literature works to draw readers to believe in the 
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financial fiction and so much so that they actually forget its fictionality, while 
simultaneously denouncing money’s fictional and dissolving role. 

The belief in the narrative of money resonates with its overwhelming per- 
formative value as fiduciary fiction supports an economy of meaning that acts 
on the social and produces change. In point of fact, the performative core has 
also productively marked the metaphorical repository of economic discourse. 
This is a pattern traceable back to Xenophon, who in the Oeconomicus compared 
a harmonious choric dance to a well-managed home (oikos) and hence to the 
managerial nexus of society (Oe 8, 21). The Greek historian stressed how harmo- 
nious movement endowed the surrounding environment and the setting where 
the dance took place with beauty and order. Movement hence acquires a demi- 
urgical quality sustaining what Giorgio Agamben calls the “managerial para- 
digm” (paradigma gestionale) (Agamben 2009: 33), or the model of the well-man- 
aged space/house/city. In the twentieth century, Frankfurt School theorist 
Siegfried Kracauer went back to the topic of dance to formulate his critique of 
capitalist society. In an article published in the Frankfurter Zeitung in 1927, he 
took the Tiller Girls, an English girl troupe from Manchester, which had swept 
Europe and the US as a storm, as the epitome of the phantom-like dimension 
of capitalism. In The Mass Ornament, Kracauer viewed the synchronic move- 
ments of the girls’ legs at once as an abstract ornament, a superficial figure, 
and an unconscious allegory of the tendencies of a particular era and of an eco- 
nomic system that worked to dissolve agency in the cash nexus of mass produc- 
tion. The Tiller Girls’ alienated movements represent the principle of capitalist 
production. The waves and geometrical figures thus created, not only simulate 
a false organicism, but also mimic taylorization, so that, ultimately, the girl’s 
legs correspond to the hands in the factory (Kracauer 1995: 79). Written before 
the depression, Kracauer’s essay is certainly a product of Weimar culture’s cri- 
tique of capitalism’s false organicism and its normative patterns. Although ideo- 
logically apart, Kracauer is not so far off from Joseph Schumpeter’s cycle theory. 
What distinguishes the capitalist narrative is precisely its strong, and for Kraca- 
uer, annihilating and eventless story. 

The changing role of money is then based on cultural perceptions, on acts of 
value: first, on a cultural-political act that refers to recognizing the status of the 
institution supporting the currency and affording it value; then, on the accept- 
ance of the currency by those amongst whom it circulates and, finally, on the 
trust in its face value. Money thus becomes a system of representation underly- 
ing discursive practices and shaping both the material way we live as well as the 
ways in which we make sense of the world. 

The active language exchange between the world of the economy and the 
metaphors we live by is unavoidable in the study of culture and its implication 
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in the politics of articulation between discourse, representation and the mani- 
fold economies of meaning they produce. When Pierre Bourdieu speaks of “so- 
cial, symbolic and cultural capital” (Bourdieu 1986), Lewis Mumford refers to the 
“linguistic economy of abundance” (1967), Stephen Greenblatt discusses “cultur- 
al negotiation,” Samuel Weber speaks about the “cult of capitalism” (in the essay 
opening this volume) and Adorno coins the term “cultural industry,” not only 
does the symbolic exchange between money, language and thought once 
again become clear, but what these and many other culturally-pervasive terms 
point out is the fact that the economy is also a practice of discourse that frames 
the way societies are discursively organized, how they reflect upon their struc- 
ture and values, which constrain the ways individuals are perceived, see them- 
selves, and deal with others. 

Furthermore, despite the consistent efforts to denounce the interpretative 
subjectivity of discourse in the humanities extending to any affairs pertaining 
to management and economy, it has become increasingly evident that the skills, 
the knowledge and, why not, the values cultivated within the complex realm of 
the non-exact sciences are pivotal both to the ever necessary stress on manage- 
ment ethics, as well as to a convincing mediation of trust in the system. In the 
end, as recent crises have made clear, more than numbers, it takes ethical values 
and interpretative, hermeneutical skills to make sense of the quagmire of run- 
away capitalism. 

How much hermeneutical skills were, in fact, urgently needed in the finan- 
cial world was demonstrated as early as 2001 by journalist Bethany McLean in 
the pages of Fortune magazine. In the March 2001 issue of Fortune, McLean, 
who holds a B.A. in English Literature and worked as an investment banker 
for Goldman Sachs in the 1990s, published the first article to question Enron’s 
inflated stock price. In this piece, entitled “Is Enron Overpriced?,” McLean ques- 
tioned the “virtuoso performance,” the numbers which seemed “impenetrable to 
outsiders” and resumed the company’s performance to the statement that “In the 
end, it boils down to a question of faith.” When she was questioned about the 
reasons that had led her to warn of Enron’s problems, she replied “When you 
come out of a liberal arts background, you want to know why something is 
the way it is.” And she added “In accounting, there is no reason why. There is 
no fundamental truth underlying it.” 

A disclaimer is perhaps here in order. To argue that money and culture go 
together is not a critique of the science of economics, but rather a claim for a 
politics of articulation that sees in the economic and financial system we inhabit 
a culturally-based dimension grounded on the contradictory dimension of 
money as both material icon and symbol with changing value. Elena Esposito’s 
The Future of Futures (2011) is a striking analysis of the paradoxical nexus in- 
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volved in the deep play between culture, money cultures and the science of eco- 
nomics. And yet, it is deeply entangled in the contradictory logic of the system. 
While arguing that money works “because it represents a social relation, or be- 
cause it is a social relation consisting of obligations and claims among the par- 
ticipants in the economy” (Esposito 2011: 51), Esposito claims that money in a 
modern economy is subsumed into value itself, that is, it has no value but for 
the worth that others grant it. The Simmelian line is clearly visible here even 
if the trick of the argument only emerges once time is placed into the equation, 
a point that also represents the nodal point of Samuel Weber’s chapter in this 
book. Despite the fact that it is so utterly without value, despite the fact that nei- 
ther the commodity nor the currency have a worth per se, Esposito argues that: 


Because it is abstract and indeterminate, its value remains, even if one waits before spend- 
ing it. It remains available even when one defers the decision in view of other situations, 
other partners or different conditions. The meaning and function of money lies in this tem- 
poral delay, in the possibility that is offered by money for using time to increase decision 
and choice options. (Esposito 2011: 62) 


The abstract dimension of money renders it an object that is utterly subsumed 
into its outside. Rhetorically, the face value of money has no identity. Just as a 
coin or a banknote carry a face that is not the object’s own, the value of 
money is always dependent on the perception of others — be it the market or 
a certain community. It is an object “utterly without value” (Simmel 2010: 365) 
that is subsumed into the abstract notion of value itself. In this equation, time 
does not provide for the materialization of financial worth, it may quite obvious- 
ly prove the opposite. However, the importance of time lies in the fact that it de- 
termines a conjuncture framing the cultural life of money that incorporates the 
process and the context whereby capital shapes social and cultural life and is in 
turn defined by the mode of existence within a certain lived cultural environ- 
ment. The cultural life of money then refers to the process whereby a material 
icon invested with the symbolical power to rule social exchange, ultimately be- 
comes a discursive practice structuring social and political relations and an ex- 
planatory narrative that mediates the way societies produce meaning. 


3 Structuring the cultural life of money 


This book aims to understand the manifold ways in which money signifies, produ- 
ces meaning and impacts human experience. No matter how outrageous this claim 
may be to purists, what the current crisis has taught us is that for once we do need to 
know just why some things are the way they are. With an interdisciplinary insight 
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spanning a wide range of fields ranging from macro-economic theory and manage- 
ment to theology, philosophy, history, cultural theory and cultural studies, literature, 
linguistics, communication sciences, cultural management, and film studies, this 
book discusses the power of art and literature to ask why our economic system is 
structured the way it is, how it frames the way we make sense of the world and 
the kind of bartering that structures the relation between culture and money. 
Over the past decade, the growth of humanities-based cultural economic studies,? 
which have sought to discuss how culture simultaneously shapes and is shaped 
by the economy (Throsby 2001, Taylor 2004, Grossberg 2010), stems not only 
from the overwhelming perception that as the song goes “money makes the 
world go round,” but also from the felt need to understand the complex networks 
of exchange that pervade the web of culture. Moreover, this academic trend is also 
influenced by the need of the humanities and social sciences to reclaim the econ- 
omy of culture both as an intellectual project and as lived experience. In this equa- 
tion, culture is not simply a brand to address yet another externality of the economy, 
but a project of collective living and individual transformation that acts both on the 
social and the cultural. 

Over the past few years, the world has staggered from one financial crisis to 
another. Hopping from the sub-prime bubble to the 2008 crash and banking cri- 
sis, and from the European debt crisis and the austerity mantra to the ultimate 
declaration of city bankruptcy in Detroit, the neat disciplinary separation of eco- 
nomics and culture has been consistently challenged. To understand the current 
state of affairs, we need to understand the cultural life of money, the conjuncture 
that rules the production of value in economic systems, how money shapes so- 
cial relations and affects discursive practices. Only thus, by discussing the vo- 
cabulary, by understanding the rhetoric and interpreting the narratives, be it 
of crisis, austerity, growth, welfare, neo-liberalism or socialism, may we other- 
wise begin imagining the cultural life of money. As Doreen Massey contends: 


We should be thinking of the economy not in terms of natural force and intervention but in 
terms of a whole variety of social relations that need some kind of coordination. Each form 
of social relation has its own characteristics and implications, and thus appropriateness to dif- 
ferent parts of the economy and society. Above all, we need to bring the “economic” back into 
society and into political contention, not just as debates about economic policy, but question- 
ing also the very way we think about the economy in the first place. (Massey 2013: 16) 


9 See below the chapters by Goggin, Santos and Abrantes for a further mapping of cultural eco- 
nomic studies. 
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The aim to put culture back at the center of the economy that grounds this col- 
lection of essays began in 2009, as the waves of the 2008 market crash were rock- 
ing the foundations of the global financial system and a research project was 
triggered by a conference hosted by the Research Centre for Communication 
and Culture at the Faculty of Human Sciences of the Catholic University in Lis- 
bon, titled ‘The Cultural Life of Money’. Its main intent was to bring together in- 
terdisciplinary contributions that would tackle diverse economies of meaning 
underpinning the constraints and the possibilities of money culture. A strategic 
grant from the National Foundation for Science and Technology (FCT) enabled 
the coming together of a remarkable group of scholars to discuss the predica- 
ments of the cultural life of money over two days.’° 

As then argued, though this conference was not primordially motivated by 
the crisis discourse surrounding capitalism, it would unavoidably be dealing 
with it. Clearly, conjunctures find a way into the shaping of research interests 
and hence, though the reasons behind this venture did not directly emerge out 
of an instrumental perspective, the fact of the matter is that the sense of discom- 
fort generated by changing social conditions and the lived reality of the narra- 
tives of crisis in Portugal and Europe have certainly contributed to further the 
visceral relevance of this theme. 

The 2008 crash and the ensuing sovereign debt crisis plaguing European 
economies have inspired popular culture to address the facts and the fiction 
of money culture. The stream of trading flicks of the Wall Street saga type has 
increased’! and was joined by Margin Call (dir. J.C. Chandor 2011), Limitless 
(dir. Neil Burger 2011), Bailout: The Age of Greed (dir. Uwe Boll 2013), Too Big 
to Fail (dir. Curtis Hanson 2011) and The Wolf of Wall Street (dir. Martin Scorsese 
2013). At the same time, denunciatory documentaries have also mushroomed as 
the tragedy of money gained momentum.” The glitter and the tragedy of the 
ownership of money, the irrational mania that according to Simmel renders hu- 
mans comparable to hamsters (Simmel 1997: 235), are powerful drivers of repre- 
sentation and have pervaded high and low culture, philosophical and literary re- 
flections and popular entertainment alike. 

The Cultural Life of Money brings together a scholarly collection of essays dis- 
cussing the role played by money and the economy in the self-fashioning of soci- 


10 Special thanks are due to Madalena Torres and Board Member Mr. Joaquim Goes at BES with- 
out whose support the event would not have been possible. A special word of thanks is due for 
the opening up of the BESArt Collection and providing a special visit for all event participants. 
11 The 1987 film had a sequel, Wall Street. Money Never Sleeps, in 2010. 

12 See Enron. The Smartest Guys in the Room (dir. Alex Gibney 2005), Capitalism: A Love Story 
(dir. Michael Moore 2009) or Inside Job (dir. Charles Ferguson 2010). 
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eties and individuals. The studies focus on money as a signifier drawing meaning 
from context, as a discursive practice that structures social relations and a narra- 
tive that is backed by the trust in the economic-cultural system of capitalism. The 
first section, entitled “Philosophies of Money,” brings together four contributions 
that substantiate seminal academic discourses in the cultural study of money. 
While Samuel Weber addresses the nexus that foregrounds the pervasiveness of 
a certain theological economy and its remnants in the current debate surrounding 
the sovereign debt crisis in Southern Europe, economist João César das Neves re- 
sorts to the earliest treatises of economics to demonstrate the resilience of a dis- 
course of crisis, of desire and catastrophe, cheating and condemnation that ulti- 
mately responds to the sole stable indicator in the long process of capitalism: 
human behavior. However, despite the common genealogical approach, Weber 
and Neves could not formulate their concerns from more disparate positions as 
the former underlines stability to challenge naturalcy while the latter emphasizes 
change to conclude for normalcy. From political philosophy, economic history and 
cultural theory we come to cognitive narratology as Ansgar Niinning insightfully 
discusses how metaphors shape the way we think about reality and work to nat- 
uralize it, contributing to imagine the world in normative and non-normative ways 
and ultimately determining distinct money cultures. 

Samuel Weber’s “Money is Time. Thoughts on Credit and Crisis” draws on 
Benjamin Franklin’s letter of advice to a young tradesman as the starting 
point for a judicious argument on the nexus articulating money, time and credit 
and the theological economy substantiating belief in capitalism. As an (in)valua- 
ble sign, money presupposes a temporal process to be invested with meaning 
that in this economy necessarily means a return on investment. In an uncanny 
doubling, the future of money is epitomized in different futures. Thus, this theo- 
logical investment in a time to be, the structural delay at work in capitalism, 
brings it close to the logic of religious salvation and its investment in an afterlife 
of plenitude, which in the material conditions of finance means profit. This “‘way 
to riches’ via ‘the way to the market’ ultimately expresses the effort of capitalism 
to make good on the redemptive promise of Christianity.” Here, Benjaminian 
Weber seems to solve the aporia denounced by the other Benjamin, Walter, 
who in the fragment “Capitalism as religion” (1921) argued that capitalism is in- 
deed a guilt-inducing cult that does not aim at salvation but rather damns believ- 
ers to eternal blame (Benjamin 1991: VI, 100). Clearly, like the two Benjamins, 
Marx and Weber have both later conveyed how the connection between capital- 
ism and religion has been consistently influential in modern philosophical think- 
ing on the economy. Nevertheless, arguments that ground the religious turn in 
the current wave of capitalism even though harking back to past rhetoric do in- 
deed present different and more coeval challenges while also reflecting distinct 
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theological strands of Christianity. As Hannah Rosin wrote in a 2009 article for 
The Atlantic Monthly, the prosperity Gospel that lies at the root of a certain prot- 
estant ethic’ joined hands with a gambling, speculative wager on the casino 
economy in order to create the American brand of financial capitalism, which al- 
ways bets on the unheard blessing of the next wager even despite the obvious 
failure to pay-off in the meanwhile (Rosin 2009). This particular strand of evan- 
gelical capitalism has strayed beyond the American borders and is arguably at 
work in the environment of the European sovereign debt crisis. 

In “Money: From Midas to Madoff,” economist João César das Neves under- 
takes a genealogy of the theory of economics and points out the ambiguity that 
lies at the core of money, whose value(less) dimension is increased by an inbred 
speculative volition. Resorting to Aristotle, César das Neves distinguishes two 
different dimensions in the cultural life of money: the oikonomiké, pertaining 
to a natural-way of wealth production, and the chrematistiké, the unnatural 
kind of wealth accumulation. King Midas and Bernard Madoff represent two fig- 
urations of this inescapable duality that lies at the core of a money culture, 
which certain neo-classical economic theories dauntingly naturalize. 

Why do money narratives, metaphors and images play such an important 
role in the self-identification of societies and individuals? In “Metaphors We 
Pay For, or: Metaphors of the ‘Financial Crisis’ Shaping the Cultural Life of 
Money,” Ansgar Niinning argues that metaphors act as cognitive mediators instil- 
ling a way of world-seeing that conditions the ways in which we produce mean- 
ing. Niinning examines various metaphors of crisis in order to understand the 
crucial role they play in the political and economic discourse of exception. Met- 
aphors “not only serve as means of structuring, narrativizing and naturalizing 
cultural transformations, they are also important sense- and indeed world-mak- 
ing devices.” Providing an insightful analysis of key money culture metaphors — 
such as “time is money,” “business is a game” or “money is the lifeblood of the 
economy” — the article demonstrates that these metaphors “naturalize” financial 
crises and are strategically deployed so as to instill politically and ideologically 
charged narratives. 

In his Philosophy of Money, Georg Simmel claimed that there was a strange 
pleasure in the ownership or in the anticipation of the ownership of money, 


13 This is of course the Weberian take on the link between capitalism and protestant ethics, a 
point made in his 1905 work The Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of Capitalism. More recently, Jack- 
son Lears distinguishes two different figurations of the American dream, one the Protestant 
myth of the self-made man, a hard-working character that thrives through labor, whereas the sec- 
ond figuration is that of a “speculative confidence man,” as Lears calls him, who prefers “risky 
ventures in real estate,” and a more “fluid, mobile democracy” (Lears 2003: 2-3). 
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which he compared to aesthetic pleasure in that it permitted consciousness a 
free play and the incorporation of all possibilities of wealth without any connec- 
tion to reality. The symbolic exchange between money and aesthetic pleasure as 
well as, on a more material note, the value of and the role played by art invest- 
ment in the contemporary financial world is discussed in the second part of the 
book, “The Arts and Finance.” 

In “Death and Diamonds: Art and Finance,” Joyce Goggin discusses the riv- 
eting relation between art and the financial world. Despite the split ways which 
according to highbrow academic discourse distinguished the path of aesthetics 
from that of finance in late eighteenth century, a latent practice of unconfessed 
seduction was taking place between the two spheres as Hoggarth’s example tell- 
ingly reveals. In fact, Goggin draws on the apparently insoluble aporia between 
the valuelessness of art and the use-value of money to suggest that in the end it 
is money, and what others have called its dissolving Midas-like effect transform- 
ing everything it touches, that ultimately colonizes the very definition of the aes- 
thetic. As with Damien Hirst’s diamond skull, originality and aesthetic value 
have indeed been subsumed, under the industrial mode of production, into re- 
producibility and marketability. So much so, that even death is rendered the al- 
luring trope of a new aesthetics. 

The question of counterfeiting is at the center of Marcio Seligmann Silva’s 
tackling of art’s ability to produce meaning otherwise. In “Art and Its Potential- 
ities,” he takes an in-depth look at Baudelaire’s famous prose poem “La fausse 
monnaie,” arguing for art’s economic potential in the reshaping of the subject 
before the overwhelming virtualization of the real that lies at the root of specu- 
lative capitalism. Following a logic that Walter Benjamin theorized in his essay 
on mechanical reproducibility in late modernity, art renegotiates the shift from 
cult value to exhibition, by enacting a re-turn of its cultic dimension and paying 
virtual tribute to the new divinity of the market. 

Alfred Opitz’st chapter, “The Magic Triangle: Considerations on Money, Art 
and S***,” tackles the role of the abject in the contemporary art system. Opitz 
traces the origins of the obsession with bodily discharges to a time long before 
the Whitney Museum, in 1993, brought the work of artists Andrés Serrano, Louise 
Bourgeois or even Joseph Beuys together under the heading “Abject Art Move- 
ment.” From a systemic perspective, the author inspects the negotiations be- 
tween the non-symbolic represented by excrement, the aesthetic and the art mar- 
ket, suggesting that the magic triangle seeks to respond to the basic 
anthropological drive to equate the transcendence of the symbolic with the 
basic, dirtiness of human existence. 

Titled ‘Literature and Money Matters’, the next section brings together a set 
of articles reflecting on how literature matters for fiduciary culture and deals 
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with the gales of capitalist crises. Drawing on Marx, Simmel and Walter Benja- 
min, the authors address the long cascade that, sweeping from modernity into 
postmodernity, engagingly discloses the emergence of a cultural discourse of cri- 
sis that is deeply entangled with the work of capitalism. From Thomas Mann and 
Brazilian Aluisio Azevedo to Martin Amis and Juli Zeh, the novels discussed in 
these chapters present an imaginary cartography of economic evil while using 
the singularity of literary aesthetics to convey modern literature’s seismic ability 
to make sense of the pitfalls of valueless money and its impact on lived experi- 
ence. 

Paulo de Medeiros opens the section with an essay on counterfeits in mod- 
ernist fiction and postmodernist art to conclude that the narrative of Euro mod- 
ernity has blurred the limits between actuality and spectrality thus revealing the 
counterfeit as a reality without existence while disclosing real money’s phantom- 
like dimension. Medeiros refers to postmodern art and modernist prose fiction to 
shed light on counterfeiting as a representational strategy for dealing with the 
challenges of capitalism. Counterfeit money could not be a more fitting postmod- 
ernist pun on the blurring of boundaries, on the radical critique of fixed ontol- 
ogies and on the postmodern drive to essentialize fake and raise it to the euphor- 
ic status of the new real. Modernist prose, nonetheless, seismically diagnosed 
the hollow signification of an economic system that was to become the other 
face of the project of euro-modernity. Baudelaire’s play on false money, as Pes- 
soa’s ambivalent equating of the virtuous individual with the confidence man, 
represent the anxieties before a system that is perceived as unreal, while simul- 
taneously revealing the two-sides of self-interest that support the structure of 
money culture. 

The collusion between the creative uselessness of art and the normative in- 
stitutionalization of bourgeois modernity is the topic of Teresa Seruya’s and Hel- 
ena Goncalves Silva’s discussion of Thomas Mann’s Buddenbrooks and Martin 
Amis’s Money. The grand family saga Buddenbrooks seismically speaks to the 
contradictions of capitalist modernity. It addresses the tension between artistic 
ennui, the strenuousness of labor and the commodification of literature, with 
which writers were struggling to come to terms with. Almost a century apart, 
Mann’s and Amis’s novels tellingly narrate the aporias of the relationship be- 
tween culture and money, questioning in fact the very possibility of a stable cul- 
tural life of money, which is more often than not figured as a pathological rela- 
tion, marked by miserliness or hoarding, greed or waste. Money seems to 
provoke a primordial disruption in the characters in a regression to a state of ir- 
rationality. Indeed, in the oxymoron of modernity as Vivaldo Santos’s discussion 
of Brazilian writer Aluisio Azevedo suggests, the mirror the usage of money rais- 
es to the modern subject destroys the very promise of civilized modernity. Then 
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again, through boredom or violence, as Filomena Viana Guarda contends in her 
discussion of Juli Zeh’s novel about the Third Balkan War, the structure of cap- 
italism cuts across the tissue of enlightened culture. What literature suggests 
with these examples is the latent enmity between the order of capital and the 
order of culture. In a reversion of sorts, money is now emplaced as the savage 
violent nature that literature’s regulatory creativity works to curfew. 

But why do we spend money? And why do we believe in the value of money? 
Thus far, the arguments have clearly made the case for a conjuncture, for culture 
rather than nature. The fourth part of the collection of essays, however, brings a 
new note into the argumentative stream. In the section entitled “Cognitive Mon- 
eyscapes,” three articles come to terms with the cognitive angle in the cultural 
life of money. Ana Margarida Abrantes’s essay, “Cognitive Science and How 
We Think About Money,” argues that money is a representation established 
and maintained by social cognition. Mapping the potential scope of the emerg- 
ing field of neuroeconomics, Abrantes defends the neurobiological foundations 
of economic behavior. Though contending that what the mind does is structured 
by a collective synergy, defined as culture, Abrantes places the naturalization of 
economic discourse back at the center of intellectual concerns. Furthermore, al- 
though the psychological argument about what drives individuals to spend 
money, risk losing it, develop an overwhelming desire for money hoarding, or 
believe in a system that is structured to fail systematically, is not a novelty — Sim- 
mel for one placed it at the center of his philosophy of money — , what the cog- 
nitive approach provides is a new (or recycled) evolutionary approach to money 
culture as it looks to the brain as a source of understanding for the large scale 
challenges to the economy. 

Vera Niinning furthers the argument in her discussion of the novel Kept, 
which she considers as a “thought experiment” about the ways in which literary 
narratological strategies provide insight into why money matters in our societies. 
Albeit virtually, as all fiction does, the novel by D. J. Taylor stages exemplary 
money usage, images and practices that promote either normative or transgres- 
sive behavior (robbery) and by so doing strengthen the laws that rule the social 
order. However, Niinning concludes that while fictions of money, considered as 
literary thought experiments, do not allow for conclusive deductions, they cer- 
tainly do suggest the possibility of imagining the world otherwise. 

This is precisely the driver behind the tri-dimensional platform Second Life, 
the possibility of imagining a second life, otherwise. Catia Ferreira’s study looks 
into the ways in which Second Life creates a moneyscape that is strucutured by 
the logics and modes of value production of capitalism while simultaneously in- 
troducing the possibility of an alternative virtual economy. This new produsage 
stems from the digital use of content by first-life residents and affords for the 
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emergence of an alternative social dimension where money has the potential to 
matter differently. The growth of this virtual economic system takes the abstrac- 
tion of money to entirely different heights and its impact on the real economy is 
yet another stage in the material decoupling of money. 

And is not the ultimate decoupling that of the gift? The closing chapter in 
The Cultural Life of Money is dedicated to philanthropy. Emilio Rui Vilar, former 
president of the Gulbenkian Foundation, maps the western roots of the philan- 
thropic project and makes a case for philanthropy as a strategy of social and in- 
dividual responsibility towards society. Philanthropy rises above the strict moral 
imperative to become a recurring action in the daily strengthening of the social 
contract. The article ends on a felicitous note: “It is a common belief that money 
cannot buy happiness, but the money of a few, if well spent, can surely contrib- 
ute to the happiness of many.” In our current predicaments, this is not yet the 
solution, but it is certainly worth the try. 
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| Philosophies of Money 


Samuel Weber 
Money is Time: 
Thoughts on Credit and Crisis 


1 


Although the precise origin of the phrase “Time is Money” is difficult to deter- 
mine, it was Benjamin Franklin who popularized the phrase in his “Advice to 
a Young Tradesman, Written by an Old One” (21 July 1748).1 What has been 
less well remembered than the phrase itself, however, is the word he used in in- 
troducing it: the advice that this “old” Tradesman gave to his “young” interloc- 
utor began with an admonition to “remember”- indeed, with a series of such ad- 
monitions. The first was to “Remember that Time is Money.” Both the title of his 
essay, defining it as “advice” given by an “old” tradesman to a “young” one, and 
the admonition to remember - repeated six times at the start of the essay — sug- 
gest that a certain experience of “time” was already informing Franklin’s letter 
even before it began with its famous formulation, equating it with money. For 
time is already at work in Franklin’s title, distinguishing the “Young Tradesman” 
from the “Old One.” And a certain experience of time already shaped the manner 
in which Benjamin Franklin introduces each of the bits of advice he gives to the 
Young Tradesman. He begins each admonition by urging his reader to “remem- 
ber” what he is about to say — a gesture that qualifies his advice as something 
that was perhaps once known, but that with the passage of time could easily 
have been forgotten. 

Even before he begins by identifying time with money, time is, at it were, 
lurking in the background and calling the shots, both as the condition of the ex- 
perience that the older man is about to share with the younger one - as the con- 
dition of knowledge - but also as that which brings with it the possibility of such 
experience and knowledge being forgotten or ignored. 

Franklin’s manner of giving advice thus suggests that time has a double face 
and a contradictory function. It can be both productive and destructive; it can 


1 Franklin’s letter was the object of a detailed commentary in Max Weber’s study of The Prot- 
estant Ethic and the Spirit of Capitalism. The following essay can be considered as a supple- 
mentary consideration of Franklin’s text, following the suggestive fragment of Walter Benjamin 
on “Capitalism as Religion” (Benjamin 1996: 288-291), in which Benjamin argued that through 
its internal structure capitalism is not merely promoted by Protestanism but is the heir to 
Christianity as such. 
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both take away and bring back. It is the dual, and indeed contradictory (if not 
dialectical) potential of time that sets the scene for the advice that Franklin 
will give to the young Tradesman. Its essence or upshot will consist in the ad- 
monition, made explicit at the end of the letter, not to allow time to go to 
“waste.” Time, which in a certain sense itself establishes the possibility of 
waste, should not itself be wasted. For to waste time is to waste money, and, 
as Franklin concludes, “The Way to Wealth, if you so desire it, is as plain as 
the Way to Market [...] waste neither Time nor Money, but make the best Use 
of both.” (Franklin 1748) 

To not waste time, to diminish its destructive character and to augment its 
productive potential, is here equated with the accumulation of wealth: to be 
wealthy is thus in a certain sense to overcome the destructiveness of time. But 
if the “way to wealth [...] is as plain as the way to market,” then the adage for 
which this essay of Franklin’s will be remembered, “Time is Money,” tells only 
half the story. For if wealth is acquired through the way to the market, it is 
not only time that is money, but money, as that which opens the way to the mar- 
ket, which is also and necessarily time. More precisely, money, like the market 
itself, presupposes a temporal process. Money, like buying and selling, takes 
time. For the exchange of goods is never simply instantaneous. Exchange is a 
process that takes time, even where money is not yet involved, as with the bar- 
tering of goods. Once, however, money has entered the picture, the temporality 
of the process of exchange grows ever more manifest. And since the exchange of 
goods for money is part of a process of circulation that at some point entails the 
reconversion of money into goods, money also takes time, is involved in time 
and indeed, can also be converted into time. But it is not just the fact that 
money takes time, or that it can buy time - for instance, time free from work 
or the time of an extended life span - that justifies the inversion of Franklin’s 
adage. 

Rather, it is the fact that money, which, as a medium of circulation, is al- 
ready oriented toward the future, necessarily entails some sort of credit, in re- 
gard to which the temporal dimension is constitutive and irreducible. Money 
necessarily entails credit because its “value” is never simply intrinsic to its sim- 
ple being, to the fact of its mere possession; its value realizes itself in the future, 
when it will be put to use as a means or medium of exchange. It is thus no ac- 
cident that Franklin’s second “reminder” to the Young Tradesman concerns cred- 
it and its relation to money: “Remember, that credit is money. If a man lets his 
money lie in my hands after it is due, he gives me the interest, or as much I can 
make of it during that time. This amounts to a considerable sum, where a man 
has good and large credit [...].” (Franklin 1748) 
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Time is money not just in the sense of being the medium of circulation and 
the measure of value, but also because of a very peculiar quality of money, which 
allows it to mimic a characteristic otherwise associated with living beings: that of 
self-production and reproduction. This constitutes Franklin’s third reminder to 
the young tradesman: 


Remember, that money is of a prolific, generating nature. Money can beget money, and its 
offspring can beget more, and so on. Five shillings turned is six, turned again it is seven 
and three-pence, and so on till it become an hundred pounds. The more there is of it, 
the more it produces every turning, so that the profits rise quicker and quicker |...]. (Frank- 
lin 1748) 


I interrupt Ben Franklin’s portrayal of money in mid-sentence, at a crucial, in- 
deed as we shall see below, at a critical turning point. But before we proceed, 
let us just take note of how money is portrayed here as a special kind of living 
entity: one capable of reproducing and augmenting itself apparently without end 
or limit: “The more there is of it, the more it produces every turning, so that the 
profits rise quicker and quicker...” Sounds familiar? Well, the continuation and 
completion of the sentence my citation has interrupted sounds not just familiar, 
but uncannily so. This is how Franklin concludes his encomium to money and 
thereby completes what Grammarians might call a run-on sentence: “[...] so 
that profits rise quicker and quicker, he that kills a breeding sow, destroys all 
her offspring to the thousandth generation. He that murders a crown, destroys 
all that it might have produced.” (Franklin 1748) 

Money, thus described, appears as an uncanny double not just of living be- 
ings but of the deity: with living beings it shares their reproducibility, but with 
the deity it shares the lack of limit - i.e. a certain immortality. However, this 
is not the way Franklin expresses the idea. Rather, in a single, long, run-on sen- 
tence, he “turns” from the unlimited self-reproduction as the growth of “profits” 
to death as the result of willful killing: “He that kills a breeding sow” robs her 
forever of the ability to reproduce, and the same with anyone who “murders a 
crown [...].” (Franklin 1748) The “crown” in question is of course, not the mon- 
arch but the designation of a currency unit. However, the naming of currency 
units after the symbol of political sovereignty suggests an analogy between 
the survival of the monarchy and the ability of money to reproduce and multiply. 
This analogy distinguishes both money and monarchy from the limited life span 
of individual living beings. 

Thus, Franklin’s identification of time with money, of money with profit, and 
of profit with wealth, assumes a very particular connotation: the possibility of 
overcoming the finitude and mortality that otherwise limits the time of living be- 
ings qua individuals, through the unlimited reproducibility associated with prof- 
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it-producing wealth. What proves important here is the fact that reproducibility, 
as Franklin describes it with respect to money, entails not just reproduction but 
expanded reproduction. The circulation of money as credit yields interest: it re- 
turns not just the same but rather more of the same, the same as more of itself. 

When Franklin therefore asserts — reasserts, since he did not invent the prov- 
erb, but merely recalled it — that “time is money,” he turns time into a sub-spe- 
cies of the Self; he transforms it from a medium of alterability into a medium of 
self-fulfillment and self-aggrandizement, a medium through which the self-same 
— the private individual — reproduces and expands itself as “profit”: as that 
which “moves forward” — a major buzzword today, whether in political, commer- 
cial or ethical discourses - in the effort to maximize itself. Credit, as the gener- 
ator of profit, is thus situated squarely within what might be called an “economy 
of the self” understood as both private and as individual, which is to say: ulti- 
mately in-divisible and homogeneous. 

Nevertheless, if time is money, it is only because money, in its turn, is also 
time — and this poses a problem for interpretations such as that of Franklin. For 
time is ambiguous. It appears as the condition of an Economy of Self-fulfillment, 
but it is also the medium that condemns the Self to disappear, at least qua pri- 
vate individual. And this perspective of the private individual informs all of 
Franklin’s discourse. It is a perspective that reflects the heritage of the Reforma- 
tion in all of its ambivalence. This ambivalence can be retraced to the conver- 
gence and confusion of the categories of the “individual” and the “singular”. 
The “singular individual” constitutes the distinctively “Protestant” dimension 
of the Reformation, which transfers the Good News of the Gospels from the 
rites administered collectively by a universal church to the faith experienced 
by the private individual. “Faith alone” and not “good works” is declared to 
be the path to grace and salvation. But this “aloneness” of both faith and its 
bearer or vehicle, the single individual, remains situated within the horizon of 
sin, guilt and redemption. And it is this horizon, common both to the Reforma- 
tion and to the Catholic Tradition it seeks to reform, that subordinates the mo- 
ment of what might be described as differential singularity — which is radically 
relational and heterogeneous - to that of an appropriative individualism that in- 
sists on the ultimate homogeneity and indivisibility of “man”. As fallen, sinful 
and guilty, the individual is mortal and finite; but as redeemable that same in- 
dividual can become immortal and participate in the infinitude of the divine. 
In his Leviathan, Hobbes quotes St. Paul to this effect (I. Cor. 15. 21, 22): “For 
since by man came death, by man came also the resurrection of the dead.” 

To be sure, the resurrection of the dead will not of course take place as such 
on this earth. But something analogous to an earthly resurrection can be imag- 
ined, and it is precisely the production of profit through credit, the production of 
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value through capital, the production of money through the circulation of 
money. This circulation is not simply the “good works” of man: it involves the 
“faith” that Luther insisted was the sole path to grace. But it is faith in the po- 
tential of debt to redeem the mortal consequences of sinful guilt. In this perspec- 
tive, Calvinism could regard success in business and the accumulation of worldly 
wealth as a sign of election. Although Calvin thereby rehabilitates a certain kind 
of “good works” as having redemptive value, the ensuing fascination with credit 
as producer of profit locates the production of wealth, and hence of grace, in the 
sphere of “circulation” rather than in that of “production” or of work per se. 

Thus, the emphasis can easily be shifted from the production of goods - 
what today is referred to as the “real economy” - to the circulation of financial 
objects, such as derivatives, credit and interest swaps etc., speculating on time 
and the future — referred to as the “virtual economy” — that tends to become 
the standard of value in so-called advanced capitalist societies. However, al- 
though this tendency is still far from dominant in the eighteenth century, the 
contemporary effort to separate “real” from “virtual” economies (in German 
this will come to be known as the distinction between “schaffendem” and “raf- 
fendem” capital) is already called into question by Benjamin Franklin’s empha- 
sis on the interrelatedness of credit and work, i.e. of circulation and production. 
The religious traditions condemning certain forms of usury are modified by 
Franklin’s advice to use credit wisely as a path to wealth. And, as already men- 
tioned, his description of the ability of money to proliferate and grow tends to 
invest it with a form of life that allows it to appear as a secular correlative of 
Grace, rather than as the work of the Devil. Conversely, Franklin’s surprisingly 
ungrammatical invocation of “he who kills the breeding Sow” (today more likely 
to be called the “cash cow”), and who thereby “destroys all her Offspring to the 
thousandth Generation,” uses the same vitalist analogy to justify the use of cred- 
it. In short, for Franklin the refusal to use money to make money through credit 
and debt is tantamount to a crime against life itself, defined as the ability of in- 
dividuals to reproduce and to regenerate themselves and thereby to overcome 
their finitude. Conversely, without exploitation of the profit-producing capacity 
of money in a capitalist economy, time reverts to its state in a fallen and sinful 
nature, which it no longer redeems by serving as a medium of accumulation and 
aggrandizement through exchange. In sum, without the generation of profit, time 
remains the medium not of self-fulfillment and preservation, but of death and 
degeneration. 

That this economic-theological alternative is seen by Franklin as rife with 
political implications is underscored by the linking of the murder of the breeding 
sow to regicide through his allusion to the “Crown.” Just as the monarch figures 
the ability of the nation to survive beyond the life-spans of its individual mem- 
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bers, so the “crown” that produces more of its own figures represents the capaci- 
ty of money to transcend the mortality of its human agents. 

The basis of this association, condensed in the “murder of the crown,” is the 
conviction that the speculative use of money can purge time of its destructive ef- 
fects on individuals by transforming it into a medium of redemption. Luther’s 
maxim sola fide has been transformed into solo credito. However close these 
two words may seem - faith and credit — they nevertheless are also significantly 
different from one another. The shift from faith to credit brings redemption down 
to earth, and hence, into time: which is to say, into a time considered as a me- 
dium that is homogeneous, and therefore measurable and calculable: chronolog- 
ical time. In his fifth and last call to remember, Franklin emphasizes the link be- 
tween the calculability of time and its relationship to the profitable use of credit: 


Remember this saying, That the good Paymaster is Lord of another Man’s Purse. He that is 
known to pay punctually and exactly to the Time he promises, may at any Time, and on any 
occasion, raise all the Money his Friends can spare. This is sometimes of great Use; There- 
fore never keep borrow’d Money an Hour beyond the Time you promis’d, lest a Disappoint- 
ment shut up your Friends’ Purse forever. (Franklin 1748) 


This importance of punctuality in the repayment of debts brings into the open a 
second shift with respect to the Lutheran sola fide. The debtor (or creditor) may 
be a private individual, separate from others, but he is not isolated. Money rela- 
tions, which are also market-relations, require the interaction of individuals who 
are distinct from one another but also interdependent; to be alone with money 
and credit no longer means to be isolated with God. But neither does it signify 
equality with the other. In fact, through punctuality — a certain control over 
time — the debtor appears in the image of his Creator and gains control over 
his creditor: “[T]he good Paymaster is Lord of another Man’s Purse.” The relation 
between debtor and creditor is still determined in terms of mastery and lordship, 
but it is the debtor who is now in the position of mastery, not the creditor.” 

And yet it is important to remember that this analogy is possible only be- 
cause both creditor and debtor have a common purpose: to harness the creative 
power attributed — accredited — to money in order through its use to generate 
and appropriate more of it: the one by borrowing, the other by lending. The bor- 
rower especially has to appear trustworthy, for he is constantly under scrutiny by 
the lender, and, Franklin emphasizes, “Creditors are a kind of People, that have 


2 In contemporary discussions of US-Chinese economic relations, there seems to be little con- 
sensus about which of the two nations — the creditor nation (China) or the debtor (US) — is more 
dependent on the other. 
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the sharpest Eyes and Ears, as well as the best Memories in the World.” (Franklin 
1748). In response to such scrutiny, it is above all required that the debtor not 
confuse possession — his present state — with ownership, which belongs to the 
future: 


Beware of thinking all your own what you possess, and of living accordingly. ‘Tis a mistake 
that many People who have Credit fall into. To prevent this keep an exact Account for some 
Time of both your Expences and your Incomes [...] you will discover how wonderfully small 
trifling Expences mount up to large Sums [...]. (Franklin 1748) 


The trap of credit operates through the lure of present possession, and it can be 
avoided only by the power of calculation to overcome time. 

If time is money, and credit also money, then time — homogeneous, calcula- 
ble, appropriable - is also credit, but only where it becomes the medium of cal- 
culation and redemption. This redemption entails not just the repayment of prin- 
ciple, but also of interest. It is not yet salvation, but it anticipates it through the 
surplus it involves, which, as we have seen, for Franklin as for many others in- 
volves a surplus of life over the living — which is to say, over the mortality of the 
living being in its singularity. 

In this perspective it can be seen that the motto that adorns the money of the 
United States — “In God We Trust” - may be distinctive, but it is by no means 
entirely idiosyncratic. For if it is the state that serves as primary guarantee of 
its money, the ability of the state to provide that guarantee presupposes a control 
over time that ultimately appeals to a certain “faith” or “trust”. In this fiduciary 
sense, both state and money are secular heirs to the redemptive function former- 
ly attributed to the Church, and following the Reformation, reattributed to the 
faith of the private individual. What, however, remains consistent and un- 
changed in this shift is the promise of redemption — from sinful guilt through 
faith, and from deliberate debt through credit. 

In this respect, credit is not just, as Franklin thought, one particular form of 
money, but rather its essence. This is because money is intrinsically temporal 
and temporality, despite its calculability, uncertain. Money is intrinsically tem- 
poral because it must circulate; but what is uncertain is that the circulation 
will turn a full circle and provide a “return” on “investment” — which is to 
say, that it will serve not just as a means of exchange and of circulation, but 
also of reproduction and appropriation. In a capitalist system, the goal of private 
appropriation defines the horizon of economic activity. And this in turn requires 
a certain faith or trust in the calculability of the future. Or rather, in the ability of 
financial circulation to overcome the uncertainty of the future by coming full cir- 
cle and producing a “return”. 
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It is this point of view - that of the private appropriation of profit - that al- 
lows Franklin to define credit as a form of money. However, if Franklin takes this 
point of view for granted, later economists, such as Rudolf Hilferding, emphasize 
the difference between the two. In his 1910 study of Finance Capital, Hilferding 
distinguishes credit from money. Credit, he argues, involves a merely “private” 
relationship, a “promise” or “promissory note” to pay at some later date, where- 
as “money” is guaranteed “publicly,” by society or the state. 

Although Hilferding’s distinction between publicly-backed “money” and pri- 
vately-backed “credit money” overlooks the fact that there can be publicly 
backed credit as well: Government bonds - US Treasury short term bonds, for 
instance, which at the moment of this writing are in great demand, and are there- 
fore offering practically zero interest — it nevertheless raises two very significant 
issues. The first concerns the relation of time to the categories of “public” and 
“private.” Time is more easily taken for granted when processes - in particular, 
financial processes—seem predictable, transparent and calculable. In the case of 
money — which is really a form of public credit — this is what creates the appear- 
ance of a certain timelessness, as distinct from private credit — transactions be- 
tween banks, for instance, and borrowers. That this distinction is not tenable, 
however, becomes manifest in periods of extreme inflation or deflation, when 
the nominal value of money may remain the same, but when its real value — 
its “buying power — can change daily if not hourly. Money can thus be “re- 
deemed” at its nominal worth at any time - and in this sense its value seems 
impervious to time — but its real value may in the meantime have declined or 
augmented drastically. The fact that the nominal value of money stays the 
same, while its real value changes radically, indicates that money is not a 
thing whose properties are fixed independently of time but are rather determined 
by a process that, like every process, requires time in order to proceed. The os- 
tensible stability of money with respect to “credit money” is the result of its ap- 
parent subordination to human volition and control: one can decide when to use 
money as a means of payment or investment, and so it seems that money allows 
one a certain control over time considered as the medium of incalculable change 
and alterability. But although this aleatory dimension of time can be taken for 
granted more easily with respect to money than with respect to credit, this 
should not blind us to the fact that both, money no less than credit - and indeed 
no less than capital itself — are inscribed in a process of exchange that renders 
them intrinsically temporal in their very being, which is never simply self-con- 
tained in the present moment. 

The apparent difference between money and credit has therefore more to do 
with the tacit assumption that volition and self-consciousness can, when identi- 
fied with the public sphere - above all, that of the state - in certain circumstan- 
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ces at least, overcome the uncertainty of time, rather than with the intrinsically 
aleatory structure of money or credit as such. This is also why there is something 
shocking in the recent spectacle of a country like Iceland on the verge of bank- 
ruptcy. That this evaluation is, however, not free of ethnocentrism is demonstrat- 
ed by the fact that one is far less shocked or reluctant to speak of “failed states” 
when the states concerned are located in the Southern hemisphere, rather than 
in the Northern hemisphere. 

Nevertheless, if this demonstrates that the difference between “private” and 
“public” or “social” in financial matters is not absolute, it does not mean that 
the differences between the two can be simply ignored. Obviously there is a dis- 
tinction between buying on credit and paying in full at the time of purchase, just 
as there is a distinction between public (or “social”) and private credit and debt. 
When Hilferding emphasizes that credit involves a “private guarantee” as distin- 
guished from the “social guarantee” that underwrites the nominal value of 
money, he implies at least two things about the exchange process. First, that 
it is designed to turn a full circle: it is quite literally “circulation” and not just 
an arbitrary movement of substitution through exchange. In short, it must not 
be forgotten that we are dealing with a “limited” economy of appropriation 
and not a “general” one, to use terms popularized by Georges Bataille.* And sec- 
ond, that this circularity depends on the credibility of redemption: the belief or 
confidence in the “promise” involved in “promissory notes,” the credibility in- 
volved in all “letters of credit.” For credit to be creditable, its redeemability 
must inspire confidence. During the 2008 credit crisis, for instance, “letters of 
credit” which are used in international transactions were increasingly refused 
or rejected by prospective creditors or sellers, with the result that international 
commerce began shrinking rapidly.“ The reason for this, according to Nobel 
Prize-winning economist and newspaper columnist Paul Krugman, was simply 
that no confidence was being extended any more by private lenders to private 
borrowers: “What lies behind the credit squeeze is the combination of reduced 


3 See Jacques Derrida’s dis-seminal essay on this subject: “De l’&conomie restreinte a l’&cono- 
mie générale” (Derrida 1967: 369 - 407). In this early essay, Derrida sought to envisage a notion of 
“sovereignty” and of “general economy” that would exceed the metaphysics of presence as re- 
sumed in the Hegelian dialectic. Later, with the emergence of the notion of singularity, he will 
abandon this attempt. 

4 “Hardly a day goes by without news of some further disaster wreaked by the freezing up of 
credit. As I was writing this, for example, reports were coming in of the collapse of letters of 
credit, the key financing method for world trade. Suddenly, buyers of imports, especially in de- 
veloping countries, can’t carry through on their deals, and ships are standing idle: the Baltic Dry 
Index, a widely used measure of shipping costs, has fallen 89 percent this year,” Paul Krugman 
wrote (2008). 
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trust in and decimated capital at financial institutions” (Krugman 2008). These 
“financial institutions” are of course dedicated - as are all other economic insti- 
tutions in a capitalist economy - to the appropriation of profit and its “maximi- 
zation.” To be sure, the notion of “maximization” may be interpreted in different 
ways. The main distinction organizing those different interpretations is once 
again related to the interpretation of time: they are either “short-term,” “mid- 
term,” or “long-term.” A long-term perspective places the emphasis not just on 
generating profit for the individual enterprise, but on securing the system of ex- 
change on which all such enterprises depend. A short-term perspective, in con- 
trast — and this is what has become dominant in the last decades — will tend to 
ignore those systemic conditions of exchange and focus only on the generation 
of the greatest amount of profit in the shortest possible time-span. Even today, 
this carries over into the behavior of banks and speculators; banks receive sub- 
sidies designed to facilitate lending. However, without constraints they often de- 
ploy these funds either to buy other, weaker banks and thus strengthen their 
competitive position and hence their ability to generate profit through market- 
control, or to gamble on risky speculative ventures since the money they are risk- 
ing has become readily accessible (a consequence of the “too big to fail” policy 
of the current US regime). The question is whether there is not a tendency of the 
capitalist system itself to prioritize the short-term over the longer-term perspec- 
tive, especially when the rewards of short-term gains — “bonuses” — become the 
primary factor in determining company policies. 

For as Benjamin Franklin emphasized over two centuries ago, it is not 
enough that the debt be repaid, in full and on time. It must be repaid with inter- 
est, with “offspring,” so that its value has increased over time. Time, instead of 
consuming living beings, seems thus to be organized so as to allow them to in- 
crease their being, insofar at least as this being is identified with their property, 
their wealth, their holdings. A newly revived saying, stemming from J. M. Keynes, 
sums up the attitude that informs such a conception of time: “In the long term, 
we are all dead.” With this remark, Keynes sought to parry conservative condem- 
nation of government deficit spending as destructive in the long run. But today it 
can also serve to reinforce the carpe-diem attitude that provides a justification 
for subordinating longer-term investment to shorter-term profit taking. Where 
the long-term is acknowledged today is mainly in ecologically motivated dis- 
courses. The rise of the words “sustainable” or “renewable” provide an indicator 
of the mind-set at work in such matters. The longer-term is important insofar as it 
can offer “sustenance” or “renewal” of what is already on hand. In such an at- 
titude there is both the recognition of individual mortality, and the desire to tran- 
scend it — generally, however, not so much through the survival of supra-individ- 
ual, collective traditions, but through the intensification of individual 
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appropriation. Financial speculation depending on calculation of future market- 
values can create the appearance of a power that seems to transcend the tempo- 
ral mortality and finitude that is inseparable from the bodily existence of living 
individuals. At the same time, such speculation often tends to confirm the ines- 
capability of the “ultimate crash,” whether of individuals or of the system itself. 
A recent example is “short-selling,” in which speculators sell stocks in order to 
drive prices down, and then buy them “back” shortly thereafter at a lower price; 
this is then repeated and is probably at least partly responsible for the extreme 
volatility shown by global stock markets in the past months.’ But the figure of 
Bernard Madoff condenses all of these ambivalences. On the one hand, aided 
by the introduction of computerized trading, due mainly to the computational 
skills of his brother, Peter, Bernie appeared to many as a time-transcending fig- 
ure, one whom Elie Wiesel, one of his victims, described as a “god.” On the other 
hand, Madoff was presumably intelligent enough to know that it was only a mat- 
ter of time before he would be exposed: the question of course was how much 
time. However, it is difficult not to suspect a strong self-destructive acknowledge- 
ment of mortality in the same person who appeared to transcend it. “The God 
that failed” was here not the God of Communism denounced by Arthur Koestler, 
but the God that personified that quintessence of present-day computerized fi- 
nance capitalism. Important, however, is that in both cases, it was still a God 
that failed. Theology continues to inform economics as it did the revolutionary 
ideology that sought to destroy and replace it. 

Precisely because it decorporalizes material goods by speculating on their 
future exchange-value, “investment” appears to attain a “spiritual” status that 
seemingly transcends the limitations of mere matter and material bodies. It 
can appear to itself as a generator of wealth in a manner that is somewhat rem- 
iniscent of the creation of life through the divine logos. Nevertheless, future re- 
turns on present investment — or in the case of credit vehicles, on private prom- 
ises — retain a degree of uncertainty. For the promise of “redemption” is simply 
never immune to temporal changes. It must always reengage, in one form or an- 
other, with the temporal process of exchange. 

Franklin takes stock of this in the “advice” he extends to the “young trades- 
man”. He does not and cannot promise the Young Tradesman immortality, nor 
can he show him the path to Grace, but he can indicate “the Way to Wealth” 
which, as he puts it, “is as plain as the Way to Market. It depends chiefly on 


5 On 20 September 2008, the US SEC in conjunction with the UK Financial Services Authority 
issued a short-term ban on the short selling of financial stocks. But an extension of this ban to 
the stock market at large has at the time of this writing not yet been implemented despite in- 
creasing calls for such action. 
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two Words, INDUSTRY and FRUGALITY; i.e. Waste neither Time nor Money, but 
make the best use of both” (Franklin 1748). 

The two words that Franklin uses suggest how the destructive effects of time 
are to be mitigated. First through work, and second through the avoidance of 
“waste” (i.e. “frugality”). Industry and frugality, work and economy, both entail 
teleological activities, and indeed the two mean almost the same thing. “Waste” 
is to be avoided through an organization of work by a volition that knows what it 
wants and how best to attain it. “Industry” entails energy, discipline and focus. 
Both “industry” and “frugality” presuppose a notion of work that is thoroughly 
teleological. For it is this self-conscious and volitional teleology that, for Marx, 
like Aristotle before him, distinguishes human work from the merely goal-direct- 
ed behavior of bees, as Marx notes in Capital: “A spider conducts operations that 
resemble those of a weaver, and a bee would put many a human architect to 
shame by the construction of its honeycomb cells. But what distinguishes the 
worst architect from the best of bees is that the architect builds the cell in his 
mind before he constructs it in wax.” (Marx 1977: 284) 

The difference between human labor and the no less complex goal-directed 
actions of bees resides in the fact that with humans the purpose of the activity is 
represented by consciousness prior to the activity itself. The implication of this a 
priori consciousness is that laboring human beings, in contrast to animals or in- 
sects, know what they are attempting to accomplish before they begin working. 
This in turn suggests that consciousness can transcend temporal and spatial sep- 
aration insofar as this renders the future representable, and as such also present- 
able, i.e. realizable through work. Considered in this way, namely as deliberate 
and volitional, work appears to be an activity that transcends time, at least inso- 
far as the latter is considered a medium of separation. For what work in this 
sense does is not just to modify the materials on which it operates, but to 
alter them so that they ultimately conform to a pre-existing plan, an idea, a rep- 
resentation. In other words, time and space are thereby transformed from a me- 
dium of alterability and, for living beings, of decomposition no less than of 
growth, into a medium of actualization, a medium that allows the “self-same” 
to be realized as the product of work. 

Certainly, in commodity-production, objects are produced not directly to sat- 
isfy the needs of their producers, but rather those of their consumers through a 
process of exchange. But consumption remains an indispensable goal of com- 
modity-production, even if mediated by exchange. Consumption may thus be de- 
ferred through the separation of producer and consumer and through the intro- 
duction of sellers and buyers. But the ultimate horizon of the work process 
remains that of a volitional and conscious teleology. It is this volitional and 
self-conscious teleology that allows work to appear to retain a certain redemptive 
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value despite the Reformation attack on “good works” as the path to grace. For 
the “grace” provided by work is that of an end-product that fulfills the plan of 
the producer: a product that remains the same over time and space. A product 
that in this sense “survives” the ravages of time — even when conceived as a 
throwaway from the outset. 

Work thus provides a model of the self as a conscious process fulfilling itself 
in time and space. Productive labor in this sense is the secular heir of divine cre- 
ativity. But since the producer inhabits a “fallen” world, that analogy must be 
mediated by the process of exchange. For it is only the “other” of the producer 
who can obtain the grace of self-fulfillment through consumption — and through 
credit, the economic-theological heir of sinful guilt. 

Franklin’s “way to riches” via “the way to the market” ultimately expresses 
the effort of capitalism to make good on the redemptive promise of Christianity. 
If Carl Schmitt argued that all the notions of the modern theory of the state are 
theological in origin — and by that he means Catholic — then the reality of post- 
Reformation capitalist modernity is that the economization that Schmitt so 
feared and fought against is ultimately nothing more or less than the attempt 
of such political theology to bridge the gap that separates the state of the 
world from the City of God. If the principle of the latter, according to the Schmitt 
of Roman Catholicism and Political Form, is the principle of “representation,” 
then the principle of modern capitalism as its heir is that of a certain “specula- 
tion” in which what may be described as de-presentation mirrors and transfig- 
ures the (nation-) state of the fallen world. Walter Benjamin retraced the geneal- 
ogy of this process in his study of the Origin of the German Mourning Play 
[Ursprung des deutschen Trauerspiels]. His account culminated in his reworking 
of the category of “allegory.” Allegory is a form of negative representation, sig- 
nifying the “non-being of what it represents.” Benjamin was well aware of the 
relationship between allegory and money, even if alluding to it only briefly in 
his study: “Whatever it touched, its Midas-hand turned into something signifi- 
cant. Transformations of all sorts were its element; and their schematism was al- 
legory. The less this passion is confined to the Baroque period, the more it is able 
to reveal the Baroque dimension in later phenomena.” (Benjamin 1991: I, 403) 

It proves worthwhile here to recall that the Baroque Mourning Play and its 
use of allegory originated in what Benjamin called the Counter-Reformation, em- 
bracing not just Catholicism but all organized religion and indeed, all forms of 
organization as such. Faced with the radically subversive antinomianism of the 
Lutheran doctrine of sola fide - which Benjamin, implicitly following Max 
Weber, clearly distinguishes from its Calvinist version — , all organized politics 
and religion saw themselves forced to justify the redemptive dimension of 
those “good works” that Luther had so radically called into question. The thrust 
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of that Lutheran antinomianism - also the origin of the Kantian “antinomies,” of 
which “the antinomies of the allegorical” were perhaps the earliest expression — 
was to insist on the irreducibility of the singular against the universalist preten- 
tions of the Church and its derived political institutions. It is this insistence on 
singularity that challenged all established authority, which justified itself 
through appeals to a generality that could no longer be taken for granted. 

At the end of his treatise, Benjamin cites an anecdote drawn from the life of 
Saint Theresa that illustrates the ambiguous situation of the singular believer, 
and of the Church, at the time of the Reformation. Characteristically, Benjamin 
describes the scene but then leaves its interpretation largely up to the reader: 


Saint Theresa has a hallucination in which she sees how the Madonna places roses on her 
bed; she recounts this to her confessor. “I don’t see any,” he replies. To which she responds: 
“The Madonna brought them for me.” In this sense, the ostentatiously acknowledged sub- 
jectivity becomes a formal guarantee [zum förmlichen Garanten] of the miracle, because it 
announces the divine action itself. (Benjamin 1991: I, 408) 


If, for Carl Schmitt, whose shadow haunts this scene, the religious “miracle” is 
the forerunner of modern political sovereignty, in his view based on the power of 
the sovereign to make a “decision” that is utterly singular, paradigmatically that 
of suspending the constitution by declaring a state of exception — for Benjamin 
such a decision can hardly decide anything at all, and indeed can never fully 
take place. For how is the Sovereign to save the polity if his situation, as a fallen 
individual, remains inscribed in the very creation that, qua singular, demands 
salvation? For Benjamin, the Sovereign is therefore not “saved” by the “principle 
of representation” but rather undone by it, in the form of allegory.® 

What is left is the experience of the mystic, the “hallucination” which she 
“shares” with her confessor, although only negatively, precisely by confirming 
that he cannot participate in it: “I don’t see anything” he replies. Nor can he. 
For the Good News that for the Christian mystic here takes the form of a hallu- 
cination, the image of the roses placed on the bed by the Madonna, is no longer 
destined for the representative of the Universal (Catholic) Church, nor for any 
representative at all, it is but for the wholly private and solitary individual, 
alone with her faith in God, sola fides. The private vision of the mystic thus an- 


6 In Benjamin’s “political anthropology,” the Sovereign therefore necessarily becomes a Tyrant, 
the tyrant a martyr, and out of the martyrdom of sovereignty emerges the new and decisive po- 
litical figure, the plotter. But the plotter no longer saves: he consummates the fall of a world 
without grace. Examples — not cited by Benjamin — are Jago and Loge. Other more recent exam- 
ples, this time drawn from “real” politics and not literature, can be left to the reader’s imagina- 
tion. 
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ticipates the belief in the sanctity of private property that will inform the eco- 
nomic-theology of capitalism. 

For the way that leads from the vision of Saint Theresa to the scenes of mod- 
ern consumer and finance capitalism is both long and yet, as Benjamin Franklin 
suggests, also “plain” for all to see. All that is needed is faith: sola fide. But faith 
in what? 

For the United States, at least, the answer is clear enough: The faith required 
is faith in the promise that to spend is to “save,” and to save is to be saved. Since 
this may not be entirely clear — especially to those not wholly familiar with 
American English — let me explain it with an anecdote. In 1973, which was the 
year of the first oil crisis, following the Israeli victory in the Yom Kippur war, 
the Japanese automobile maker, Datsun - forerunner of today’s Nissan Motors 
— launched an advertising campaign in the U.S. using the slogan, “Datsun 
Saves!” What was meant was that Datsun’s cars required less fuel to run, and 
hence “saved” money, especially at the then current price of gas. However, the 
slogan hit a raw nerve and for two interrelated reasons. First, the word “save” 
was and remains the master-word of American advertising discourse. As such, 
the word dominates the world of consumption in the United States. In order 
to understand its peculiar significance, it is helpful to recall that of all industri- 
alized countries, the United States is the one whose private citizens actually 
“save” the least: they have less money deposited in savings accounts with guar- 
anteed, if low, annual interest rates. So when the word “save” returns, as it were, 
as the chief “buzzword” of American advertising, it is as the antithesis of what 
the word means in “official” English (if that exists anywhere). It does not mean 
putting money aside so as to have a reserve for difficult times. It means rather 
the contrary: spending money, and not just spending money, but spending 
money that you often — generally — do not have. 

What may be called the American religion of consumption is built therefore 
on two primary articles of faith. The first is that the more you spend, the more 
you save. The second is the more you “save” in this way, the more you are 
“saved”: that is, lifted out of your ordinary, everyday, vulnerable and ultimately 
mortal existence and placed in a sphere of ownership that for many is the sec- 
ular correlative of divine redemption. The more the individual seems to possess — 
forgetting Franklin’s warning, that to possess is not necessarily to own — the 
more that individual appears to approach the goal of autonomy, through 
which the individual seems to acquire something of the omnipotence of the sin- 
gle and exclusive, life- and world-creating God. 

It is these two articles of faith that endow credit with creative power, and 
then raise the indebted to the status of the sinful who are however to be re- 
deemed. The greater the debt, the greater the redemption. The more you borrow, 
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the more you are “saved”. This religion bears the mark of the dominant Protes- 
tant “ethic” that informs American capitalism: the original sin of humankind, 
which condemns it to suffering, work and ultimately to death, can be redeemed 
not by “Good Works” but by “faith alone”; or rather, not quite by faith alone, but 
by faith in action. The action required, however, is not that of producing Good 
Works, but that of consuming them, whereby the process of consuming - of buy- 
ing on credit — becomes the true path to grace and to salvation. 

As anyone knows who has spent any time at all in the United States, the 
ubiquitous advertising of most commodities — and especially of more expensive 
ones, such as automobiles — tends to formulate the cost not in terms of actual 
prices, but in terms of monthly credit payments. This did not start with home 
mortgages — the “subprime” mortgage crisis marked simply the culmination of 
a process that had begun long before. Buying on credit was already prevalent 
in the nineteenth century even while its mass use only began with the spread 
of credit cards following the Second World War. In 1952, the ratio of private 
debt to income in the United States was 52 %. In 2006, it had grown to 126 %.’ 

Up until fairly recently, there was little concern — either popular or among 
professional economists — about growing private and public indebtedness in 
the United States. There are many reasons for this, of course, but one of them 
is probably less obvious and hence less discussed. It has to do with what Walter 
Benjamin describes as the “antinomy” that characterizes Baroque allegory — 
which is its response to the radical antinomianism of Luther. Since from this per- 
spective the redemption of sinful, fallen, mortal beings can no longer be entrust- 
ed to Good Works (the Catholic mass, for instance, or confession), the increase in 
debt (and guilt) paradoxically can serve as the condition of “redemption,” both 
by confirming the guilty debt of the individual, and by promising the redemption 
of that debt and guilt. Since however this redemption never takes place on Earth, 
but only with the End of Time, the manifestation of the possibility of salvation 
becomes paradoxically not just the accumulation of wealth (the Calvinist re- 
sponse), but also the accumulation of debt - or rather, in a strange synthesis, 
the accumulation of indebted possession, of expropriable property, of ownership 
that is not really one’s own. 

This is a tendency that Benjamin describes in his fragment, “Capitalism as 
Religion”: “Capitalism is presumably the first case of a cult that is aimed not 
at expiation, but at culpabilization (verschuldend). An enormously guilty con- 
science (Schuldbewusstsein) that does not know where to find expiation resorts 


7 http://www.rapidtrends.com/blog/private-debt-is-much-higher-now-than-during-the-great-de- 
pression/. 
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to the cult, not in order through it to expiate its guilt, but to render it universal 
[...].” (Benjamin 1991: VI, 100) The precise manifestation of this attempt to uni- 
versalize guilt and debt is one very fundamental factor behind what today is 
known as “globalization”. What the present crisis reveals, among other things, 
is how much not just the United States but the world’s economies depend on 
the “cult” of deficit consumption that has increasingly driven the American mar- 
ket since the Second World War. 

Why save, when credit alone - sola fide — is the only and clear path to sal- 
vation? The American obsession with “saving” the world - the tradition of so- 
called “manifest destiny,” today reformulated as the mission of American 
world leadership - is only one particularly fateful projection of the Puritan 
sense of profound and pervasive guilt, to which American history, with its gen- 
ocidal treatment of native Americans and its exploitation of African-American 
slave labor, has so often paid all too real tribute. 

Consumption “saves” and consumption requires credit. This is, to be sure, 
particularly evident in the United States, and it is no accident that the worldwide 
economic crisis that we are currently undergoing should have started in the Unit- 
ed States. But the fact that this crisis so quickly engulfed the world’s economies, 
belying the popular thesis of the “decoupling” of those economies from Ameri- 
can economic and political hegemony, indicates that, as Horace wrote and Marx, 
among many others echoed: tua res agitur, (“it is your cause”). Conditions that 
once were characteristic of and to some extent limited to the American experi- 
ence are today increasingly imposing themselves worldwide and it is therefore 
important to analyze the different local situations that have permitted this impo- 
sition to take place, and within the realm of the possible, try to modify them. 

Let me then conclude with some thoughts on the conditions that may have 
rendered possible the widespread appeal of the American model of what I have 
been calling “theological economy.” If, as Benjamin suggested, Capitalism is it- 
self a Religion and not just the result of one; if qua religion its strength lies in the 
fact that it responds to questions and problems that previously only organized 
religions effectively addressed; and if moreover the religion that capitalism fol- 
lows in the wake of is Christianity, by developing the sense of universal culpa- 
bilization and indebtedness to include the deity itself, which today conceals it- 
self behind individualist avatars, such as the “star” and the “state” — it is 
because the idea of inexpiable guilt and debt produce a “cult” — an organized 
and repetitive practice — of consumption that allows credit and debt to appear 
as the constituents of saving grace. In this perspective, it is significant that 
the responses of governments, first to the credit crisis and now to the full- 
blown recession that has overtaken the so-called “real” economy, involve the 
augmentation of debt, only this time public debt rather than private debt: public 
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debt designed to “save” private enterprise, private banking, private finance from 
self-destruction by rehabilitating the credibility of credit. Marx had already re- 
marked on the fact that British English distinguished between the Royal Treasury 
and the National Debt. What we now are seeing, however, is the State Treasury — 
the various National and Supra-National banks — attempting to come to the res- 
cue of the private banks and corporations: the nationalization of private debt. 

Under given circumstances, such public, governmental spending is surely 
necessary and inevitable, but it is important to see how it constitutes an attempt 
to restore credibility to a system of credit that has largely been discredited. 

This discredit, I believe, derives from a system of credit that ultimately seeks 
to transcend its own limits through a “return” that seeks to be without limit and 
without end. It is this “return” — the capitalist form of profit as redemption - that 
must be rethought. Furthermore, this holds true not just because it involves a re- 
turn that over the past decades has increasingly been appropriated by private in- 
dividuals or groups, to the increasing exclusion of the vast majority of others 
who make up society. This year, before the crisis really began to develop, the 
upper 1 % of the population in the United States had gained possession of 
28 % of the country’s wealth — more than in 1929 at the end of the “roaring twen- 
ties.” During the same period, despite the spread of economic “development” to 
vast regions of the world, the gap between possessors and dispossessed, be- 
tween rich and poor, has increased over the past two decades worldwide, both 
within countries and between them. The growth in worldwide violence seems 
closely related to such tendencies, whether concerning former fishermen 
whose traditional livelihoods were destroyed by shipping routes turning into pi- 
rates preying on that shipping, or whether it concerns Islamic fundamentalists 
who, as in Iran or in Pakistan, seek to address needs of the population that 
are largely ignored by the existing state and by civil society. Rejection of “West- 
ern” and “modern” values by ever larger populations in the world are just some 
of the more obvious and disturbing results of the same system of “economic the- 
ology” that has produced the current crisis. 

What ultimately informs this system, driving it and also, I suspect, constitut- 
ing much of its worldwide appeal, is the accreditation of a system directed ulti- 
mately at defining reality in terms of the private appropriation of wealth and 
power, a system that in turn is informed by the notion of a literally in-divisible 
and autonomous in-dividual as its constituent and defining subject. “Freedom,” 
in the American lexicon at least, is first and foremost, freedom of the “individ- 
ual” to do as he or she pleases as long as it does not limit the freedom of other 
individuals. The “other” is thereby reduced to just another “individual,” another 
“self,” another potential property-owner and proprietor — which means, of 
course, that the other is reduced to just more of the same. Salvation, like dam- 
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nation, is hereby construed as essentially the property and destiny of autono- 
mous individuals, and individuals are construed as being what they are prior 
to and independently of their relations with others. This, I submit, is ultimately 
the basis of the expected “return” on investment that is expected to round off 
and close the circulation of commodities, the circulation of credit and consump- 
tion, in which debt comes a full circle in order to magically produce a greater, 
more aggrandized self. Deficit spending thus emerges as the not so secret mech- 
anism of self-fashioning. 

The notion of the individual, as individual property-owner, individual debtor 
and lender, is as deeply rooted in the Abrahamic tradition as Adam and Eve, as 
Cain and Abel. But it is heightened by the fact that the Creator God takes the 
form of a human individual in order to “save” mankind from its sins and to 
bring it the Good News of Eternal Life. With the Reformation that message is 
shifted from the manifest external world with its Church and its sacraments, 
to the more interior, more individual faith that was felt to bind the individual 
to God. But the individual is never simply undivided: it is also and above all sin- 
gular: unique not in the sense of being self-contained, but in the sense of being 
incommensurably linked to what it is not: to other beings, whether human, living 
or inanimate; to other times and to other places. It is this incommensurability 
that “indebts” the individual to a singularity that is irreducibly heterogeneous, 
that comes from elsewhere and is on its way elsewhere, however much it may 
try to fashion a self that would stay the same over time and place. 

But there is also a truth at work in this system of self-fulfillment as self-con- 
sumption. It resides in the fact that the debts of the singular — as distinct from 
individual — are irredeemable, if by redemption is meant a return to the same. 
This is perhaps the other meaning of the phrase that inverts Franklin’s adage 
by asserting not just that “time is money” but that “money is time.” For 
money, the means and medium of private appropriation, of rendering the differ- 
ent commensurable — money is always inscribed in a time that carries circulation 
beyond every attempt to close its movement in a circle. This is why one of the 
most powerful factors in precipitating the current crisis has been the effort to 
overcome the deleterious effects of time through calculation, and more recently 
through highly computerized calculation, which has produced a focus on the 
short-term: the short-term maximization of investment at the expense of the 
economy itself. 

However, this also explains why the current crisis may help to reimpose a 
sense of time as something more than the short-term perspective of short selling 
and leveraged buyouts has allowed many to believe. Whether it will call into 
question the basic articles of faith that have allowed “redemption” to be defined 
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in terms of the self-identical individual rather than of the heteronymous singular 
— time alone will tell. 


2 


The previous text was written at the time of the 2008 crisis, which had been pro- 
voked by the collapse of the “subprime mortgage” real estate “bubble”: at the 
time of this writing, September 2011, a new crisis has emerged, different from 
the first but by no means unrelated to it. It is the crisis of what is called “sover- 
eign debt”: the indebtedness of nation-states. This began in 2008 with the de- 
fault of the three major Icelandic private banks, which in the meanwhile caused 
the “sovereign debt” of Iceland to mount from 28 % of GDP in 2007 to 90 % of 
GDP today. This was the worst financial crisis of a national government since the 
Argentinean economic crisis of 1999 — 2002, which peaked with the freezing of all 
bank accounts in the country for twelve months, allowing for only minor sums to 
be withdrawn each week and at the end of 2001 leading to widespread public 
protests and confrontations between police and demonstrators. 

But the Icelandic crisis was different since it was no longer in a part of the 
world that could be considered to belong to the “developing” world, as opposed 
to the “developed” economies, centered in Europe and North America. Still, it 
did not yet emanate directly from the functioning of the central government 
but rather from the private sector. 

Starting, however, in late 2009, fears of a sovereign debt crisis concerning 
European states began to emerge, concerning Ireland, Portugal, Greece and 
Spain. This, in turn, has called into question the stability of the entire Euro 
Zone, including several of its central members, such as Italy and France. The cri- 
sis in credit has now extended from the private sector to the public sector, as the 
term, “sovereign debt” clearly indicates. And this correspondingly begins to clar- 
ify the distinction between “private” and “public” as it affects credit and credi- 
bility. For the so-called “sovereignty” on which nation-states are predicated is 
increasingly revealed to be anything but absolute. Here, two aspects in the tradi- 
tional notion and history of “sovereignty” have to be distinguished: its temporal 
aspect and its spatial dimension. Temporally, as Kantorowicz has argued (Kant- 
orowicz 1997), the notion of national sovereignty developed after the 1648 Peace 
of Westphalia as the heir to the “corpus mysticum,” the social body of the church 
with its attendant administrative structure. This latter notion — contrasted with 
the corpus natural — “would come to be transferred to political entities, the 
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body politic.” This meant that although the human beings in whom the author- 
ity and power of that body was incarnated — the King - remained mortal, the au- 
thority itself could be considered to be immortal, or at least to transcend the fi- 
nite span of individual lives. Yet this temporal dimension of sovereignty was 
simultaneously qualified by a spatial limitation. For the scope of the sovereign 
power was defined and delimited by territorial borders. This was the most evi- 
dent distinction between nation-states and the Universal Church, which claimed 
global validity, corresponding to the belief in a monotheistic Creator-God. The 
“supremacy” attached to the political authority of the nation-state was thus spa- 
tially limited, while at the same time claiming to be temporally unlimited. 

This tension between the temporal and spatial claims of supreme authority 
that constitute the political sovereignty of the nation-state has of course had ef- 
fects that are anything but merely theoretical: disputes over borders, efforts to 
extend territory, attempts to establish spheres of influence and control beyond 
a state’s territorial borders and more generally, the relations between the na- 
tion-state and other nation-states and the entities and institutions that lie out- 
side of its territory — all of these have produced the conflicts continuing through- 
out the history of nation-states. 

The problem of “sovereign debt” reveals another dimension to this tension. 
It shows how the distinction between domestic and foreign, between inside and 
outside of a given territory, has become increasingly blurred as the development 
of communication technologies radically relativized the distinctions between 
space and time. The “market” of creditors — those who purchase government 
bonds and obligations — functions to a large degree independently of territorial 
boundaries. 

What, however, does characterize this market — and this takes us back to the 
arguments developed in the previous text — is what I have described as the logic 
of a profitable “return.” If money is loaned, bonds are purchased, and more gen- 
erally debt itself has become a privileged object of speculation — as in Credit De- 
fault Swaps (CDS) - then what has remained constant is that all of this financial 
speculation is done with a single purpose: that of turning a profit, of producing a 
return. The return, however, can include and be based on default - that is on 
non-return, as in the CDS — where money is paid out if and when a bond-issuer 
defaults on its obligations and cannot pay back the debts incurred. Defaults are 
thus turned into a profitable object of speculation. 

Whereas such speculation was however up to a point largely confined to the 
private sector, the novelty of the Sovereign Debt Crisis stems from its extension to 


8 http://plato.stanford.edu/entries/sovereignty/ (accessed 9 October 2014). 
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the public sphere. The financial markets are now able to speculate on the default 
not just of banks or of other financial institutions, but of entire nation-states, 
such as Greece, Portugal, Spain, Italy, Ireland and France. This nevertheless reaches 
to the heart of the very structure that enables market relations to function. 

What after all is a market? Here is a contemporary definition from Wikipedia?: 


A market is any one of a variety of systems, institutions, procedures, social relations and 
infrastructures whereby parties engage in exchange. While parties may exchange goods 
and services by barter, most markets rely on sellers offering their goods or services (includ- 
ing labor) in exchange for money from buyers. It can be said that a market is the process in 
which the prices of goods and services are established. 


However complicated the reality of modern “markets” is, compared to this simple 
and rudimentary description, one thing remains constant: the motivation of market 
participants in a capitalist society derives from getting the best possible return on 
their “investment”: the lowest possible price for the buyer, the most profitable 
price for the seller. Yet, to the extent that the market involves not just the exchange 
of goods between physical individuals, but the exchange of objects that can be high- 
ly abstract between very different types of buyers and sellers — say a financial invest- 
ment firm such as Goldman Sachs and an individual, retirement fund or even na- 
tion-state — the question of credibility becomes increasingly important and 
difficult to assure. The subprime mortgage crisis involved the “packaging” of 
“toxic” mortgages so that their “toxicity” could no longer be easily recognized by 
the buyer. And since this was often done with the express intention of the seller en- 
riching itself at the expense of the buyer, but without the latter’s knowledge, the 
question of credibility became all the more urgent. 

In the 2008 crisis, the function of governmental regulators was already severely 
compromised: the SEC and other agencies did not do an effective job, and indeed, 
given that many of their members had been or would be involved in the very insti- 
tutions they were supposed to regulate, their regulatory power was largely called 
into question. The same could indeed be attributed to the highest level of govern- 
ment, when finance ministers and advisors all came from the very institutions 
that again they were supposed to regulate in the public interest. 

This increasing disproportion of power between private and public sectors, 
together with a policy of increased “deregulation,” which declared “government 
is part of the problem, not the solution,” left little room for any effective advo- 
cacy or enforcement of public interests as opposed to private interests. 


9 http://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Market_(economics) (accessed 3 February 2015). 
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The very bases of political “sovereignty” were thus severely undermined, not 
from without (“War on Terror”) but also and perhaps above all from within, by 
the prevalence of the interest in private enrichment over the minimal conditions 
necessary for social institutions — including markets — to function. 

This has finally come to a head with the “Sovereign Debt” crisis, which man- 
ifests the direct dependency of state institutions, supposed to ensure the mini- 
mal degree of social cohesion and order necessary for any sort of interchange 
to take place, upon “the market” as the embodiment of the private interest re- 
quiring a profitable return on investment. Thus, countries such as Greece, 
whose credit ratings are downgraded by the same privately-owned and organ- 
ized rating agencies that facilitated the subprime mortgage deception, have to 
pay exorbitant rates of interest to borrow money, which makes the likelihood 
of their default an inevitability. 

Hence, today we are witnessing not just the triumph of the Private over the 
Public interest, but also the undermining of the social conditions in which pri- 
vate entities interact with one another: both within countries and between 
them. As a result, the tendency — and danger - is that the privatization of public 
policies produces a state of mind holding the “debtor” morally responsible for 
the upcoming default: debt converges with guilt, with the impending threat of 
retribution serving to highlight the salvation of the virtuous. 

In short, the perspective of the autonomous subject serves as a justification 
for the destruction or subordination of whole societies, if not of social life itself. 
And this leaves only force — military force — as the last available guarantee of 
social interaction and arbiter of conflict. 

The only alternative is one that develops a practice of debt that is not regu- 
lated by a notion of “redemption” as either salvation of the Self or its financial 
correlative, a profitable return on investment. The relation of finite living beings 
to time and space must be acknowledged as one of a debt that cannot be repaid, 
but that can open the way to a future no longer dominated by the dictates of re- 
demption. “Debt forgiveness” must become a term designating something other 
than the abdication of public interest before private enrichment. The conditions 
of social interaction must be allowed to transcend the horizon of private appro- 
priation. The alternative is a crisis not just in “sovereign debt,” but in the very 
conditions of earthly life as such. 
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Ansgar Niinning 

Metaphors We Pay For, or: 

Metaphors of the ‘Financial Crisis’ Shaping 
the Cultural Life of Money 


1 Deploying metaphors to describe financial 
crises: Introducing the topic, goals and 
outline of the chapter’ 


In an article published in The Wall Street Journal (27 September 2008) tellingly 
entitled “In Financial Crisis, Metaphors Fly Like Bad Analogies”, Michael M. 
Phillips provides some interesting examples as to how the real financial crisis 
has generated a plethora of metaphors of crisis and money, some of which are 
indeed “bad analogies” or unwittingly funny catachreses. After putting forward 
several examples, the author goes on to ask “Why the rush to deploy metaphor 
to describe the Wall Street crisis?”, providing an initial answer by quoting John 
D. Casnig, founder of ‘the Metaphor Observatory’: “Metaphor is used when we 
can’t understand something in its own context”. Although one can readily 
agree with this explanation, it does not provide much in the way of enlighten- 
ment concerning either the metaphorical implications and mini-narrations of 
metaphors of crisis, or the functions they serve to fulfil. 

Taking these observations about the common propensity to talk about the 
financial crisis in metaphoric terms as its cue and point of departure, this 
essay explores both the role that crisis metaphors play in shaping the cultural 
life of money and the functions that these metaphors fulfil as figurative knowl- 
edge and mini-narrations. The central hypothesis of this essay may be summed 
up in one sentence: the cultural life of money is largely shaped and determined 


1 The present article is partly based on a translated version of an earlier article published in 
German, devoted to sketching out a narratology of crisis (cf. Niinning 2007), on a recent article in 
which I have tried to further explore the metaphor (and mini-narrative) of crisis (Niinning 2009) 
and on a forthcoming essay dealing with the same topic and trying to gauge the uses of cognitive 
metaphor theory for the study of culture (see Niinning 2011/forthcoming). I am very grateful to 
the colleagues I have thanked in the articles mentioned above and to the participants of the 
CECC-conference from which the present volume has emerged for valuable suggestions. Special 
thanks to my research assistants Ilke Krumholz and Simon Cooke, who translated the German 
article on which this much revised essay is based, for their valuable suggestions and support. 
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by metaphors as well as by the mini-narrations and narrative kernels they entail. 
We argue that the metaphors used when talking about money markets in general 
and the financial crisis in particular not only structure that perceived and expe- 
rienced in our everyday realities, but that these metaphors also provide the cat- 
egories by which we conceptualize and structure abstract cultural phenomena 
like money and money markets, and wide-ranging changes like the financial cri- 
sis that has held such a firm grip on the media and our lives since at least Sep- 
tember 2008. The focus falls on questions about how societies collectively deal 
with and account for the cultural transformations brought about by the financial 
crisis, and just what role metaphors play in these processes. Arguably “the met- 
aphors we pay for”, to adapt (and misquote) Lakoff and Johnson’s felicitous for- 
mulation “the metaphorical concepts we live by”, provide one of the keys to un- 
derstanding the topic at hand, i.e. “The Cultural Life of Money”, and even more 
so to coming to grips with the role of metaphors in shaping the cultural life of 
money. More specifically, the crisis metaphor has arguably served to spare the 
fates of quite a few banks. 

Using these preliminary examples and observations as a point of departure, 
this article argues that metaphors not only structure what we perceive and expe- 
rience in our everyday realities (cf. Lakoff & Johnson 1980), but that crisis meta- 
phors also provide the categories in terms of which we conceptualize and struc- 
ture the domains known as the money markets and the world of finance and 
correspondingly determining the cultural life of money in subtle ways. We 
focus on questions about how societies collectively deal with and account for 
crucial changes such as the ‘financial crisis’, and what role metaphors play in 
these processes. We argue that in order to come to terms with the role metaphors 
play in shaping the cultural life of money, we would be wise to begin by looking 
at the discursive and metaphorical strategies deployed in efforts to describe and 
to cope with the ‘financial crisis’ because they not only serve as means of struc- 
turing, narrativizing and naturalizing what has happened in the world of fi- 
nance, but they are also, as we seek to demonstrate, important sense- and in- 
deed world-making devices. Moreover, the article aims to look more closely at 
the actual cultural, economic and political work that metaphors do and attempts 
to convey how “no metaphor comes without ideological freight” (Eubanks 1999: 
437). On the contrary, metaphors are not only “the understanding of something 
in one conceptual domain [...] by conceptual projection from something in a dif- 
ferent conceptual domain” (Turner/Fauconnier 1999: 403), they also serve as 
subtle economic and political tools that are heavily imbued with cognitive, emo- 
tional, and ideological connotations. 

Following some preliminary considerations on how crises in general and the 
current financial crisis in particular are treated in the media society (section 1) 
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the first of the two main sections deals with the development of the building 
blocks of a metaphorology (and narratology) of crisis with the help of some 
key concepts from narrative theory and from metaphor theory (section 2). This 
attempt to outline the main features of a metaphorology of crisis is concluded 
by a short overview on the functions which metaphors (and plots) of crises fulfil 
(section 3). We then argue that in order to come to terms with the role played by 
metaphors in shaping the cultural life of money, it might be useful to begin by 
looking at the discursive, literary, and cognitive strategies deployed in the at- 
tempt to cope with disastrous changes because these not only serve as means 
of structuring, narrativizing and naturalizing cultural transformations, they 
also represent important sense- and indeed world-making devices. 


2 Why money metaphors matter: Metaphors of 
crisis as figurative knowledge, mini-narrations 
and ways of shaping the cultural life of money 


One might as well begin with the question of why metaphors matter when at- 
tempting to come to terms with the cultural life of money? The most obvious an- 
swer would probably be that discourses about money and the world of finance 
seem to be teeming with metaphors. As both countless reports on the recent, 
or ongoing, financial crisis (crises?) in newspapers and the wide range of com- 
mon money metaphors listed on the website www.Metaphorology.com serve to 
demonstrate, money and the world of finance belong to those domains that peo- 
ple commonly write and talk about in figurative language. 

The main reason for this widespread tendency to talk about crucial events 
and transformations in the world of the economy and finance in metaphoric 
terms is not hard to determine. Resorting to metaphors proves to be a means 
of conceptualizing that which defies direct observation and experience. As 
with those other abstract political entities that tend to be conceptualized meta- 
phorically, for example history, government, and the state, both money itself and 
the crucial changes taking place in money markets are phenomena of consider- 
able abstractness, complexity and elusiveness and anything but clearly delineat- 
ed in people’s experience as well as not at all easy to conceptualize or to come to 
terms with. 

Moreover, talking about the ups and downs of the money market in meta- 
phoric terms is a way of telling a story about, and making sense of, a domain 
the complexity of which the vast majority of people fails to understand. Philip 
Eubanks has argued that metaphors project “mininarrations” (Eubanks 1999: 
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437), and other theorists have also acknowledged the cognitive and knowledge- 
creating potential of metaphors. In the preface to his seminal encyclopedia of 
philosophical metaphors, the editor Ralf Konersmann answers the question of 
what metaphors actually are by providing a somewhat unusual functional defi- 
nition: “Metaphors are narratives that mask themselves as a single word”? (Ko- 
nersmann 2008: 17). The subtitle “figurative knowledge” (“Figuratives Wissen”) 
of the preface, which is actually a highly interesting essay on the nature and 
functions of metaphors, sheds light on another key aspect of metaphors: the fe- 
licitous phrase “figurative knowledge” emphasizes how metaphors do indeed 
generate knowledge, albeit of this figurative kind. 

It is through the production of narrative kernels, emotionally and ideologi- 
cally charged plots, and figurative knowledge that both money metaphors and 
the metaphor of crisis, as drawn on by most commentators in their attempts 
to make sense of the crucial events and changes occurring in the globalized 
money markets, shape not only culture and theories, but also our worldviews 
and the cultural life of money. In what has become one of the classics of meta- 
phor studies, Metaphors We Live By, George Lakoff and Mark Johnson observe 
that “the people who get to impose their metaphors on the culture get to define 
what we consider to be true [...]” (Lakoff/Johnson 1980: 160). Anyone who doubts 
that they are right has only to recall George W. Bush’s haranguing about ‘weap- 
ons of mass destruction in Iraq’, which turned out to be weapons of the mind 
and mere metaphors but which nonetheless got ‘to define what we’ - or at 
least a large part of the American people - ‘considered to be true’ and them- 
selves turning into verbal weapons of mass-destruction. This serves to show 
that metaphors prove a powerful way of world-making, affecting our thinking 
and sometimes even determining what actually happens. 

The same holds true for the ways in which we talk about money and try to 
make sense of the mysterious and apparently random complexities of the world 
of finance. As with many of the other crises the media confront us with almost 
daily in what seems the age of crises and catastrophes, the recent financial crisis 
was largely conceptualized in metaphoric terms. This arguably has far-reaching 
consequences given how metaphors shape the ways we think and feel about 
what is happening: Whoever manages to get to impose their crisis metaphors 
on the elusive events and changes occurring in the world of finance gets to de- 
fine what people consider true. Nowhere is the world-making function of meta- 
phors more palpable than in media discourses able to turn just about any event, 
situation or cultural change into a severe crisis where not an actual catastrophe. 


2 “Metaphern sind Erzählungen, die sich als Einzelwort maskieren.” 
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The metaphor of crisis prevailing in accounts and descriptions of the up- 
heavals of the money markets provides a fascinating case-study of how meta- 
phors not only serve to shape prevailing views of crucial changes that have oc- 
curred in money markets worldwide since 2008, metaphors are also 
simultaneously shaped by the cultures from which they originate. On the one 
hand, metaphors project structures and emotions onto cultural or financial phe- 
nomena, which otherwise defy direct observation and thus serve to make sense 
of them. In doing so, they play a central role in shaping common views of the 
domains they purport merely to describe. On the other hand, metaphors also 
get shaped by everyday cultural notions. As Zoltan Kövecses has convincingly 
shown in a number of publications (1999, 2000, 2002, 2005), metaphors not 
only reflect prevailing cultural models, they also shape or even constitute cultur- 
al models. By focussing on this reciprocal relationship between the metaphor of 
crisis and our culture in general and the cultural life of money in particular, this 
article explores both the implications of the metaphor and the functions that the 
metaphor of crisis serves to fulfil within culture, arguing that metaphors and the 
mini-narratives they entail largely determine the cultural life of money and fi- 
nancial crises. One might go so far as to argue that metaphors not only shape 
the forms and fantasies surrounding the cultural life of money, they may even 
influence financial facts as the course of the financial crises since 2008 arguably 
serves to demonstrate. 

Given the sheer number of today’s crises and the ubiquity of crisis meta- 
phors in our contemporary media culture, it comes as no surprise that the 
media themselves have taken up the topic of metaphors of the crisis. In the afore- 
mentioned article “In Financial Crisis, Metaphors Fly Like Bad Analogies”, Mi- 
chael M. Philips provides a wide range of interesting examples of how the real 
financial crisis has generated plenty of metaphors of crisis and illness, some 
of which are indeed “bad analogies” or unwittingly funny catachreses. What 
the examples serve to show, however, is that the discourses of crisis generate 
ever more metaphors, most of which have the body and illness as the main 
source domains. Cases in point include “the patient’s arteries are clogged, and 
he’ll get a heart attack unless we do something”, “the image from prognosis 
to prescription”, ‘tainted medicine’, and credit being “the lifeblood of the econ- 
omy”. 

Though the ubiquity and pervasive importance of crisis metaphors in con- 
temporary media culture may be hard to deny or ignore, it may be less obvious 
that the word ‘crisis’ is at all a metaphor, let alone a case in point as far as met- 
aphors being ‘narratives that mask as a single word’ are concerned. However, 
this is exactly what the metaphor of ‘crisis’ is, as we have tried to demonstrate 
elsewhere (see Niinning 2007, 2009). Describing the financial turmoil as a ‘crisis’ 
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or as “putting even healthy businesses at risk” (Willman 2008) serves to struc- 
ture how we understand them, while also projecting “mininarrations” (Eubanks 
1999: 437) onto them. As we aim to demonstrate, the metaphor of crisis provides 
an ideologically charged plot and explanation of the events that have occurred 
on the money markets rather than neutral descriptions thereof. It is arguably 
“the metaphorical concepts we live by”, to use Lakoff and Johnson’s (1980: 22) 
felicitous formulation, or, in this case, the metaphors we have to pay for for 
years on end, that provide the key to understanding the topic at hand, i.e. the 
cultural life of money. Should one accept the Lakoff and Johnson (Ibid., 106) 
view “that most of our conceptual system is metaphorically structured”, then 
one might even go so far as to argue that metaphors and narratives are the 
most powerful tools we have for making sense of cultural transformations, en- 
dowed as they are with the power of reason and the power of evaluation (cf. Lak- 
off/Turner 1989: 65). 


3 Metaphors of money and the ‘Financial Crisis’: 


Metaphorological and narratological 
observations 


In order to put some more flesh on the skeleton above, let us take a look at some 
of the most common money metaphors in order to get to grips with the question 
as to just where metaphors, money and its cultural life meet. We commonly ac- 
cept that metaphors abound in everyday ways of talking about money itself, i.e. 
money as a target domain is typically referred to in figurative terms. But money 
also serves as a source domain or vehicle to describe other domains. The follow- 
ing brief list gives a highly selective overview of some common money meta- 
phors: 


Time is money. 

Business is a game. 

Our share of the pie is shrinking (wealth is a piece of the pie). 
Money has no smell. (pecunia non olet) 

Money is the lifeblood of the economy. 


The very popular metaphor of ‘time is money’, which maps money onto the tar- 
get domain of time, “suggests that any time spent on anything other than making 
money is making one poorer - a very stressful perspective” (www.Metaphorol- 
ogy.com). As soon as this common money metaphor is reversed (‘money is 
time.’), a very different metaphor emerges that has quite liberating implications: 
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“it reminds us that money can be used to buy time for almost any purpose. With 
enough of it, we can quit doing most of the things we don’t want to do, to free up 
our hours and days for what we are passionate about.” (Ibid.) Whereas the com- 
mon metaphor ‘time is money’ implies that any time invested [Sic] in activities 
that do not result in more or less immediate monetary payback is not time 
well spent [Sic], a mere switch in the metaphor’s order bears far-reaching cultur- 
al and emotional effects, changing the ways we think about money and time. 

Variations on the last metaphor in the above list, i.e. “Money is the lifeblood 
of the economy” have recently been applied over and over again, leading to all 
those bailouts designed to avoid financial meltdown, which is, of course, yet an- 
other metaphor, and one that comes with very alarming emotional undertones 
and ideological freight at that. What most of the metaphors deployed to describe 
the financial crisis have in common is that they conjure up a very disquieting at- 
mosphere amidst appalling scenarios. Causing an atmosphere of anxiety and 
fear, the crisis metaphor itself implies that the money market upheavals are 
themselves a matter of life and death. The same holds true for other metaphors 
deployed in the context of the financial crisis, with the metaphors of “financial 
‘tsunami” and bailouts helping “save everyone from the rising financial flood 
waters” (Phillips 2008) representing just two of the countless cases in point. 

Cognitive metaphor theory sheds light on the narrative structure and the dis- 
cursive construction of crises, illuminating the various implications of the ‘finan- 
cial crisis’ metaphor. Should the term ‘crisis’ be transferred to the world of finance, 
we need to above all remember that we are dealing only with a metaphor: As a 
brief look into the history of the concept reveals, the term crisis originates from 
the vocabulary and semantics of ancient medical science (cf. Winau), as Alexander 
Demandt points out in his seminal book Metaphors for History [Metaphern für Ge- 
schichte]: “Originally it meant ‘decision’ and in antiquity this quite unmetaphori- 
cal meaning was already applied to history’ (Demandt 1978: 27). However, the 
modern concept of crisis is not determined by this original meaning but by its de- 
rivative medical application: “In the writings of Hippocrates and Galen, krisis de- 
scribes the point of time during a course of disease at which the fate of a patient, 
whether he recovers or dies, is determined” (Ibid.). 

This organology-related background is preserved in the modern discourse of 
crises in both history in general and economic and financial history in particu- 
lar: “Wherever a crisis is identified, a patient can be discovered as well; be it in 
reality or in the mind of the person speaking of the ‘crisis’” (Ibid.). Thus, speak- 
ing of a banking crisis or a financial crisis is equivalent to the diagnosis of dis- 
ease, with the banks or the money markets being the patient whose life is at 
stake. The metaphor of the financial crisis, however, does not merely evoke im- 
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ages of disease, of a patient, and of healing; rather, the metaphorics also project 
both a diagnosis and a certain story or plot pattern onto the situation. 

Cognitive metaphor theory conceptualizes what is involved in such a com- 
plex process of metaphoric projection in terms of ‘blending’ or ‘conceptual inte- 
gration’.? Foregrounding the mapping process and exploring how the source do- 
main is mapped onto the target domain, cognitive approaches characterize 
metaphoric blending processes as a ‘mechanism of creativity’ (Turner/Fauconni- 
er 1999): “Image-schematic projection creates a new virtual realm, the blend, 
which is no longer subordinate to either the source (vehicle) or the tenor (target) 
but instead creates an emergent structure that exists neither in the source nor the 
target domains” (Fludernik/Freeman/Freeman 1999: 387). This model does not 
only consider how people draw on their pre-existing conceptual and cultural 
knowledge when they use or process metaphors, but also demonstrates how 
metaphoric projection is anything but a one-sided, uni-directional affair. On 
the contrary, what is involved is a process of mutual integration of two distinct 
conceptual domains. 

In the present case, both the personal sphere of illness and the economic and 
financial sphere of crucial changes in the money markets are projected onto this 
blended space, which, while bringing together the salient features of the two 
knowledge domains involved, “exactly resembles none of them” (Ibid., 393): 
“This selective borrowing, or rather, projection, is not merely compositional — in- 
stead, there is new meaning in the blend that is not a composition of meanings 
that can be found in the inputs” (Turner/Fauconnier 1999: 398). By creating con- 
ceptual blends between the personal domain of illness and the public sphere of 
economics, crisis metaphors profoundly affect the way in which economic and fi- 
nancial changes are perceived and understood. They thereby suggest that the es- 
sential character of such changes is that of a dangerous illness in the respective 
system. Moreover, the choice of the metaphor largely determines the human un- 
derstanding of, and reactions to, the situation or transformation designated as a 
crisis. 

Once a certain situation is metaphorically marked as a ‘financial crisis’, this 
kind of definition or diagnosis of a situation simultaneously implies and acti- 
vates certain frameworks and narrative schemata. To begin with, ‘crisis’ in gen- 
eral and ‘financial crisis’ in particular implies great anxiety and insecurity, a 


3 It is, of course, beyond the scope of the present essay to present a detailed account of cogni- 
tive metaphor theory or of conceptual integration network theory. For a brief introduction, see 
Fludernik/Freeman/Freeman (1999, 387-392) and Turner/Fauconnier; for comprehensive ac- 
counts, see Fauconnier (1994; 1997), Fauconnier/Turner (1998), Turner (1996), and Kövecses 
(2000, 2002, 2005, 2006). 
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dangerous threat potentially affecting lots of people. In the case of a crisis, the 
climax and turning point in a dangerous development is either reached or immi- 
nent. As the English saying, “We must bring things to a crisis”, nicely puts it, a 
crisis always also represents a moment of decision-making. Thus, labeling an 
event as a ‘crisis’ not only provides a specific definition for the respective situa- 
tion, but also evokes certain narrative schemata, development patterns, and 
plots. On the one hand, describing a situation as a ‘crisis’ is also always a diag- 
nosis from which certain therapeutic perspectives and action scenarios for future 
development derive. On the other hand, the schemata activated interpret the pos- 
sible courses of events lying ahead in some specific way. 

Who and what is sought after in a situation like a ‘financial crisis’ is apparent 
according to the respective culturally available crisis plots, because when talking 
about a ‘crisis’ specific actions and developmental patterns get simultaneously in- 
voked. Depending on the social realm of action (e.g. the economy, politics, inter- 
national relations), there may be different crises but the fundamental scheme re- 
mains the same, both from a narratological perspective and from the point of view 
of metaphor theory: What is required in a crisis is active crisis managers (i.e. ac- 
cording to the original literal meaning, physicians but figuratively speaking, poli- 
ticians, management boards, ‘financial experts’, etc.), crisis management plans, 
and purposeful actions (in short: successful crisis management). Speaking 
about a crisis always evokes conventionalized schemata and plot patterns sketch- 
ing out the future course of action. For this reason, diagnosing a financial crisis 
always already represents more than a specific definition of the situation in ques- 
tion and, in retrospect, oftentimes appears a self-fulfilling prophecy. 

In order to get to grips with the question of why metaphors matter when we 
try to understand their important role for affecting the cultural life of money, we 
should, heuristically, bear in mind the fact that common media talk about a fi- 
nancial crisis actually remains just a metaphor and that this metaphor does not 
just represent or embellish the world of the money markets but also fulfils exten- 
sive structuring, narrativizing and constructive functions — just as metaphors do 
in general. The medical vehicle ‘crisis’ provides particular elements or ‘slots’ 
characterizing the special features of crisis plots. For a start, two central mem- 
bers of the cast are of importance: a patient or crisis-ridden organism; and a 
physician or observer, who diagnoses the disease from a “privileged control- 
room” (cf. Hielscher 2001: 319). In the case of financial crises, the patient 
whose life is at stake is, of course, the banks or the countries (recently especially 
Greece and Ireland) that are in dire financial straits and in great need of being 
saved. Politicians and experts of all sorts have usurped the role of the physicians 
who have not only diagnosed the disease but who have also made far-reaching 
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decisions about what they consider the best therapy or treatment, prescribing 
the appropriate corresponding medication and remedies. 

This already serves to show that the metaphor of ‘financial crisis’ implies a 
number of other aspects that include the following (and making no claim to be 
comprehensive): disease symptoms, or aspects of the crisis condition; an anam- 
nesis, i.e. inquiry into the medical case history of the disease (according to the 
patient); the diagnosis, i.e. the detection or evaluation of the kind and quality of 
the disease as well as the condition of the patient, which is based on precise 
monitoring and examination; the therapy, i.e. the identification of every possible 
remedy and method of treatment; and the therapist, namely somebody who ad- 
ministers the therapy (he or she may be, but does not necessarily have to be, the 
same person as the physician or the privileged observer). In addition, the meta- 
phor ‘crisis’ always evokes a number of culturally determined connotations and 
associations with the main such facets including: alarm, anxiety, danger, threat, 
disturbance, fear and concern, and a search for remedies. 

The fact that the metaphor of crisis already largely pre-structures the target 
domain of the world of finance, and that it furthermore implies a general devel- 
opmental scheme with regard to the narrative pattern that potentially forms the 
basis of every crisis scenario, is therefore crucial to a metaphorology and narra- 
tology of crisis (see Niinning 2009). Cognitive metaphor theory demonstrates that 
metaphors not only structure the way in which we understand cultural phenom- 
ena and processes, they also project “mininarrations” (Eubanks, 437) onto the 
respective tenor or target domain. As soon as we speak about ‘crisis’, a 
course-of-disease scheme is invoked: “There is an identifiable beginning, 
which is to be understood as a cause and which starts a development which 
leads to a reasonable ending; disturbances of this structure provoke an extensive 
awareness of danger” (Bullivant/Spies 2001: 17). 

Moreover, by projecting a crisis plot upon the dramatic changes and events 
that we have witnessed in the money markets since 2008, the metaphorical con- 
cept of ‘financial crisis’ serves to narrativize and naturalize them. The projection 
of crisis-plots may be understood as an interpretive strategy or cognitive process 
of the sort that has become known as ‘naturalization’, which makes complex 
economic or historical phenomena intelligible in terms of culturally accepted 
frames. To interpret cultural or economic transformations in terms of such cultur- 
ally bound plots involves a way of naturalizing changes by attributing to them a 
function in some larger pattern supplied by accepted cultural models. Culler 
clarifies what ‘naturalization’ means in this context: “to naturalize a text is to 
bring it into relation with a type of discourse or model, which is already, in 
some sense, natural or legible” (Culler 1975: 138). This kind of metaphoric natu- 
ralization is so greatly ingrained into our everyday cognitive strategies applied in 
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dealing with and accounting for cultural changes that, in all probability, we are 
neither conscious nor hardly, if ever, notice it. 

Consequently, speaking about or diagnosing a banking crisis or financial cri- 
sis includes not only defining the action-roles identified above but, as a result of 
the systematic logic and underlying mini-narration of the metaphor, also linking 
past, present and future in a comprehensive plot. With regard to the past, the di- 
agnosis of a financial crisis implies a negative, more or less teleological develop- 
ment towards a critical stage. By contrast, the present in a crisis-diagnosis is per- 
ceived and interpreted as a decisive moment and as a realm of possibilities. With 
regard to the future this results in a spectrum of different possibilities and poten- 
tial development structures, which range from the extremes of death and disso- 
lution of the organism in question, on the one hand, to recovery and overcoming 
the crisis on the other. The age-old similes for particular peoples and states are 
typical examples of this. Organic crisis metaphors were frequently used to de- 
scribe the Fall of Rome: sickly Rome lying on the deathbed (cf. Demandt 1978: 
80). In the present financial crisis, banks and whole countries have been lying 
on their deathbeds, with ‘Lehmann Brothers’ and many others actually ‘passing 
away’, while some luckier ones were saved by previously unheard of bailouts the 
gigantic size of which makes many minds boggle. 

Apart from the already mentioned action-roles and fundamental images, the 
metaphoric origin of the rhetoric of crisis draws attention to further aspects 
which are of interest for coming to terms with the crucial role that metaphors 
have played for the cultural, and economic, life of money in the recent financial 
crises. This includes the question of the causes or the initiators of the crisis, the 
question of concepts and solutions, the question of selecting crisis managers and 
actors to find a solution for the crisis, as well as the question of the crisis-expe- 
rience of the respective protagonists, not to mention the cultural crisis-awareness 
of an era. The respective demeanor or attitude towards a crisis ranges from res- 
ignation and melancholy on the one hand, to euphoria on the other: “The expe- 
rience of a crisis can lead to the resolute refusal of accepting the impending loss 
and provoke the impulse to seriously defend the endangered goods; however, the 
experience of a factual commotion of what was valid so far can also be turned 
into an argument for the necessity of its downfall” (Bullivant/Spies 2001: 15-16). 

It is obvious that due to the range of implications that the metaphor of crisis 
offers, different attitudes towards financial crises produce entirely different 
plots. Speaking of ‘the’ crisis plot would therefore be highly questionable. Rath- 
er, by means of the metaphoric language of crisis, a broad spectrum of possible 
development structures is evoked, according to which the option which actually 
occurs depends on the skills of the protagonist in crisis management. The spec- 
trum of possibilities range from the extreme of recovery or even improvement, to 
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versions of sitting it out and twiddling one’s thumbs in the middle (which usu- 
ally leads to an aggravation and worsening of the crisis), right to the other ex- 
treme of death and destruction, which befall not only individuals, but also em- 
pires (witness the Roman Empire), banks and potentially even countries as the 
result of a crisis. 

As the above metaphorological and narratological analysis of metaphors of 
money and the financial crisis serves to show, such metaphors, by virtue of their 
more or less coherent entailments, provide a systematic way of talking about and 
making sense of the economic upheavals that have recently occurred on money 
markets worldwide. Lakoff and Johnson (ch. 2) have emphasized what they call 
the “systematicity of metaphorical concepts” (Lakoff, Johnson 1980: 7) and have 
spelled out its implications: “The very systematicity that allows us to compre- 
hend one aspect of a concept in terms of another [...] will necessarily hide 
other aspects of the concept. In allowing us to focus on one aspect of a concept 
[...], a metaphorical concept can keep us from focusing on other aspects of the 
concept that are inconsistent with that metaphor” (Ibid. 10). Metaphors “form co- 
herent systems in terms of which we conceptualize our experience” (Ibid., 41) - 
and the mysterious world of finance, one might add. Highlighting certain aspects 
of complex economic and financial processes while hiding or even repressing 
others, metaphorical concepts like the ‘financial crisis’ serve as both sense-mak- 
ing devices and as “‘strategies of containment’ whereby they are able to project 
the illusion that their readings are somehow complete and self-sufficient” 
(Jameson 1983: 10). 


4 The metaphors of ‘Financial Crisis’ as diagnosis, 
discourse-strategy, and licensing story: 
Functions of crisis-metaphors and crisis-plots 


In closing, the question presents itself as to what functions might be fulfilled by 
the metaphor, narrative, and rhetoric of the “financial crisis’ that has so ubiqui- 
tously and even inflationarily been used in politics and the media. Rather than 
just taking the dominant rhetoric of world-wide financial crises implied in the 
metaphors at face value or even mistaking such tropes for a simple reflection 
of economic or financial reality, one might look more closely at the functions 
that such money metaphors fulfil. Several functions are identifiable, although 
many of them are syncretized in specific texts and media. 

First of all, the widespread manner of speaking of someone or something as 
being plunged ‘deep into crisis’ is aimed at generating interest and “page-turner ex- 
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citement” (Bebermeyer 1981: 352), especially in the media. A further general function 
seen is that of drawing on crisis-plots as a means of making sense and coherence: 
situations perceived as ‘crises’ are those “which are virtually urged to be narrated, 
for the production of coherent, sense-making and identity-providing stories, models, 
and attempts at arrangement, which bring coherence, sense- and identity to pro- 
duce” (Hielscher 2001: 314). Renate Bebermeyer has concisely sketched out further 
fundamental functions from the perspective of linguistics: 


The original academic terminus crisis has two simultaneous functions to fulfil, one of 
which is structural, deriving from its availability as a readymade building-block for the 
quick production of ever new composites. Besides its building-block capacity, the ‘crisis’- 
concept has a second, double-sided task: on the one hand, it is called on as a demonstra- 
tive and at the same time expression-varying substitute word for its compositional deri- 
vates; on the other, it offers, free from the grip of its compositional role, a general and gen- 
eralised, negatively loaded catchword summary of all developments and changes calling 
forth unrest and angst (Bebermeyer 1981: 354). 


As the intense debates about financial crises have conveyed, in politics in partic- 
ular, crisis-metaphorics have long been part of the rhetorical basics of polemics 
against other parties and those who think differently. For politicians “crisis is [...] 
— depending on need - confirmation and alibi, both are offered one from the 
most different of motivations; one profits massively from the crisis-pound” 
(Ibid., 349). The reasons for this are clear: “Some politicians need pessimism, 
‘the world of growing crises and dangers’ and therefore also the vocabulary of 
catastrophe, in order to effectively place themselves and their strategies in the 
light; the current journalistic compulsion to overuse and sensationalism — a re- 
port needs a media-justifying (big) format to be heard - does the rest.” (Ibid., 
355) The implicit message launched by the steely crisis managers and media 
pros is thus: “A danger named is a danger banished” (cf. Ibid., 356)". 
Moreover, by reducing the complexities, contingency, and elusiveness of the 
chaotic facts, the metaphors of financial crisis impose form upon a chaotic real- 
ity. Another function is therefore to impart a relatively clear and orderly structure 
and plot to amorphous and highly complex economic, financial and political 
phenomenona and processes, thus serving as unifying and ordering devices. 
What deserves to be emphasized is that the structure which metaphorical map- 
pings allow us to impart to a given domain “is not there independent of the met- 
aphor” (Lakoff/Turner 1980: 64). Metaphoric projections represent coherent or- 
ganizations of complex phenomena in terms of ‘natural’ (or naturalized) 
categories like illness: metaphors are “structured clearly enough and with 
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enough of the right kind of internal structure to do the job of defining other con- 
cepts” (Lakoff/Johnson 1980: 118). Despite their inevitably reductive character, 
the metaphors of financial crisis can fulfil heuristic or cognitive functions in 
that they represent a particular diagnosis of a situation (cf. Grunwald/Pfister 
2007). As conceptual tools, metaphors generally resemble models. Imposing 
form and structure upon an untidy, contingent, and chaotic reality, metaphors, 
like crises, serve as models for thought that, as conceptual fictions, people 
and whole cultures live by (cf. Lakoff/Johnson 1980). 

Equating the functions of metaphors entirely with those of models, however, 
ignores creative usages of metaphors in the representation of cultural objects or 
economic transformations. In contrast to models, which represent structural re- 
lations, metaphors impose structures and “often do creative work” (Turner 1987: 
19). As the above analysis conveys (see section 3), the ubiquitous metaphors sur- 
rounding the ‘financial crisis’ serve to demonstrate that metaphors not only cre- 
ate individual target domain slots but also determine the way in which a given 
target domain is perceived and understood in the first place. The second reason 
metaphors are more than just conceptual or cognitive models derives from the 
importance of evoking emotion within the metaphorical process, as Paul Ricoeur 
(1978: 143) and Zoltan Kövecses (2000), among other metaphor theorists, have 
convincingly shown. Of far greater interest to the cultural historian than the 
functions metaphors share with models are those metaphoric functions that 
shed light on the ideological, normative and political implications of metaphors 
as popular as crisis. 

In addition to their power to impose structure, metaphors of financial crises 
also serve as important means of conditioning emotional responses, fostering as 
they do reactions of fear, shock and stress. This emotional function becomes par- 
ticularly obvious in the case of such financial crisis metaphors as ‘the lifeblood 
of the economy’ because they imply a sense of collective threat and arguably the 
dominant affective component in this metaphor type. Such financial crisis meta- 
phors not only help to generate emotions, they also rhetorically assert the need 
for effective crisis-management. Since these emotional entailments serve to fos- 
ter the widespread willingness to subscribe to gigantic bailouts payable by future 
generations, metaphors of financial crises are arguably not only ‘metaphors we 
live by’ but also metaphors that we have to pay for. 

Another function of the financial crisis metaphors consists of providing con- 
temporaries with simplified but relatively coherent frameworks for interpreting 
recent economic and financial developments as well as the political decisions 
taken within the framework of crisis management. As mental models, metaphor- 
ic fictions provide powerful tools for making sense of complex situations and 
economic changes. By actually commenting upon the economic events that 
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they purport merely to reflect or to report, financial crisis metaphors serve as a 
means for explaining complex financial processes. The structure and logic inher- 
ent in the crisis-metaphor, for instance, not only greatly reduces the complexity 
of the target domain phenomena but also transforms a chaotic series of events 
into a simple story or a crisis-plot (see section 3 above). With regard to how “met- 
aphors can be made into mininarrations” (Eubanks 1999: 437), the metaphor of 
crisis represents a perfect case in point. 

As with many others metaphors, financial crisis metaphors also fulfil impor- 
tant normative functions given how they authorize and propagate ideologically 
charged diagnoses and interpretations of the situations they otherwise purport 
merely to describe. By providing a diagnosis, they project particular norms 
and values onto the target domain. Although as a rule one cannot extract a 
very sophisticated economic theory from any of the crisis and money metaphors 
examined above, they tend to leave no doubt as to what the desirable form of 
action or reaction should be: effective crisis-management. In other words, finan- 
cial crisis metaphors are never deployed for merely descriptive purposes but 
rather in a prescriptive way, subtly propagating normative views rather than pro- 
viding neutral descriptions. Drawing on values deeply embedded in culture, met- 
aphors of crises not only project features and structural relations from the vari- 
ous source domains onto the respective target domains and cultural 
transformations, they also imply how the entities of the two domains are to be 
evaluated within the new blend resulting from this conceptual integration (cf. 
Lakoff/Turner 1989: 65). 

Therefore, crisis metaphors correspondingly often serve as political argu- 
ments in how the form of the diagnosis usually already implies the best political 
remedy. As the politically motivated applications of crisis metaphors in the re- 
cent discussions about the global financial and economic crises have illustrated 
time and again, the often fierce debates about the pros and cons of the various 
bailouts were carried out at least as much in metaphorical as in literal terms 
even while many of the political protagonists are unlikely to be aware of the met- 
aphorical nature of crisis discourses. Though ‘crisis’ is, of course, also an eco- 
nomic concept, the actual applications of the term in the media and the sur- 
rounding discourses show that the metaphoric implications, more often than 
not, gain the upper hand. 

Other salient examples here are the host of crisis and money metaphors that 
have been deployed in articles in The Financial Times and many other newspa- 
pers about the volatile stock-markets in and since 2008. In contrast to other more 
covert uses of crisis metaphors, the metaphoric nature of the medicinal discourse 
of crisis is foregrounded as soon as other metaphors belonging to the same meta- 
phoric field are applied, i.e. to what Weinrich and others have felicitously called 
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Bildfeld. A typical case in point is an article published in The Financial Times (11 
October 2008) entitled “Fear Prevents Patient from Responding to Treatment”: 
“The patient is not responding. Liquidity infusions, co-ordinated rate cuts, 
state-sponsored bank bail-outs — nothing seems to be working. The London mar- 
ket is in cardiac arrest” (Hume 2008). Opposition politicians can, of course, raise 
the question of whether “the right medicine is being given in the right dose at the 
right time” (Bowers, 2008). Even though politicians, business leaders, and econ- 
omists may agree on the diagnosis, the metaphorical implications of ‘crisis’ pro- 
vide no guarantee that any agreement on remedies can be expected. 

As these examples show, metaphors of money and financial crises fulfil legiti- 
mizing or licensing functions because they provide rationalizations and justifica- 
tions for whatever diagnosis and therapy the ‘crisis-managers’ come up with. Forg- 
ing emotional and functional links between such manifestly unlike phenomena as 
the world of banking and finance and the realm of illness, the financial crisis meta- 
phor serves as an important means of legitimizing whatever desperate measures the 
government proposes. As the example quoted above serves to illustrate, even des- 
perate remedies are in order in efforts to cure a sick patient’s disease because excep- 
tional times such as the global banking crisis require exceptional remedies. Though 
people tend to agree that even someone like President Obama cannot cure a sick 
world economy alone, he has been depicted as the powerful doctor who “must 
mend a sick world economy” (Wolf 2009). The prevailing diagnoses of global eco- 
nomic crisis seem to legitimize just about any desperate and tough remedy, the 
more so as long as everybody agrees that ‘the patient is still in intensive care’ or 
even ‘in cardiac arrest’, that there is great danger of contagion or infection, and 
that the financial turmoil has begun to put even formerly healthy businesses at 
risk. In short: the legitimizing or licensing functions of the metaphor implies that 
crises call for immediate crisis intervention by experienced crisis managers, even 
radical attempts at first aid are no longer questioned, and if prolonged therapy 
seems unavoidable, this is also readily accepted on having achieved agreement 
on suitable remedies. 

In doing so, metaphors not only provide highly simplified accounts of com- 
plex cultural changes, they implicitly also project what Eubanks aptly calls “li- 
censing stories” (Eubanks 1999: 424): “[Flor us to regard any mapping as apt, 
it must comport with our licensing stories — our repertoire of ideologically in- 
flected narratives, short and long, individual and cultural, that organize our 
sense of how the world works and how the world should work.” (Ibid., 426) In 
the light of the Eubanks hypotheses about what motivates metaphoric mappings, 
it is probably no coincidence that crisis metaphors currently prove the most pop- 
ular of all of the tropes applied to describing the state of affairs prevailing. This 
may largely be attributed to the fact that the licensing stories associated with 
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fatal illness ensure that the measures proposed are generally regarded as espe- 
cially apt, reflecting as they have done a broad cultural, ethical, and normative 
consensus: “That is to say, our world-making stories give us the license — provide 
the requisite justification — needed to regard possible metaphoric mappings as 
sound.” (Ibid., 426 - 427) The licensing stories implied in the metaphors of finan- 
cial crises not only provide historical or economic mini-narrations about the ‘nat- 
ural’ origin and genesis of the problematic situation, they have also served to li- 
cense and legitimize the phantasmagoric bailouts for any number of banks, and 
more recently European countries, that exceed our imagination. 

Lastly, and arguably most importantly, metaphors of crises are central to the for- 
mation and maintenance of collective identities because they provide simple and 
coherent accounts of complex developments and because the mini-narrations en- 
tailed in these metaphors have important propagandistic and ideological implica- 
tions, nurturing a culture’s dominant fictions. Financial crisis metaphors, for in- 
stance, arguably tend to serve as subtle ideological handmaidens of capitalism, 
because they glorify the world of the money-markets that the crisis-manager set 
out to save. Metaphors thus help to nurture that culturally sanctioned system of 
ideas, beliefs, presuppositions, and convictions that constitutes sets of beliefs, hier- 
archies of norms and values or “system of ideological fictions” like capitalism.’ The 
images and stories projected by financial metaphors are thus instrumental to what 
one might call the imaginative forging of the fictions of late-capitalism. 


5 Metaphors and the cultural imagination, or: 
Metaphors shaping the cultural life of crises 
and of money 


In short: metaphors of money and financial crises serve to narrativize and naturalize 
complex cultural, economic and political transformations, projecting ideologically 
charged plots onto the developments they purport merely to represent or to illus- 
trate. In doing so, they arguably do creative work in serving to define how the cul- 
tural transformations associated with the current economic and financial problems 
are understood by contemporaries, familiarizing people with complex processes 
that are largely beyond their ken or understanding. Generating a whole network 


5 Cf. Said (1978/1995: 321), who calls Orientalism a “system of ideological fictions” and who 
equates that phrase with such terms as “a body of ideas, beliefs, clichés, or learning” (Ibid., 
205), “systems of thought”, “discourses of power”, and with Blake’s famous “mind-forg’d mana- 
cles” (Ibid., 328). 
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of ideological implications and normative entailments, the metaphoric mappings in- 
volved in the metaphor of ‘financial crisis’ also play “a central role in the construc- 
tion of social and political reality” (Lakoff/Johnson 1980: 159). Since metaphors have 
“the power to define reality” (Ibid., 157), they even constitute a license for policy 
change and political and economic action (cf. Ibid., 156). 

Although the narratology and metaphorology sketched out for the financial cri- 
sis can certainly not offer a cure to either the banks or countries afflicted by the var- 
ious financial crises or the medial production of crises, they do nevertheless promise 
a little healing or relief in how they provide some rays of light that allow one to see 
better through the crisis-fog spewed out by the media. Narratological and meta- 
phorological analysis of the metaphors surrounding the financial crisis guides our 
attention, on the one hand, to the narrative structure and plots that those metaphors 
entail. On the other hand, analysis of the metaphorical origin and implications of 
the metaphorical concept of crisis sheds light on the action-roles and plots of the 
mini-narratives implicit to every diagnosis of crisis. 

In conclusion, I would like to provide a brief assessment of the value that a 
cognitive and cultural analysis of metaphors such as ‘financial crisis’ or ‘life- 
blood of the economy’ may have for the study of the relationship between meta- 
phors, the cultural life of money, and the history of mentalities. As the above 
analysis has hopefully shown, crisis and money metaphors may profitably be un- 
derstood as narrative kernels or mini-narrations that consist of a single word and 
that shed light on the cultural discourses from which they originate. On the one 
hand, the metaphors of crisis underscore the hypothesis that metaphors indeed 
shape both culture and the cultural life of money, turning our contemporary 
media society into a veritable culture of crises and crisis-managers. On the 
other hand, the example of the financial crisis also demonstrates that metaphors 
are themselves shaped by culture in that the ubiquitous discourses and meta- 
phors of crisis reflect the penchant for exaggeration and sensationalism so char- 
acteristic of contemporary media-culture. The widespread media manner of 
speaking about banks, companies, and even entire countries and economies 
as being plunged ‘deep into crisis’, suitably dramatic as it is, targets generating 
interest, excitement, urgency, and the illusion of great importance, underscoring 
the newsworthiness of whatever the respective story may be about. 

What I hope to have demonstrated is that a cultural and historical analysis 
of metaphors may hold great value to the study of culture, and for gaining in- 
sight into the ways in which metaphors affect the cultural life of both crises 
and money. A reconsidered notion of metaphors which takes into consideration 
their cultural implications and historical contexts can indeed “help to explain 
the cultural motivations of metaphoric mappings” (Eubanks 1999:421) and to 
“develop a richer account of conceptual metaphor as a cultural phenomenon” 
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(420). In contrast to the primarily synchronic and ahistorical account of concep- 
tual metaphors which has so far predominated in cognitive metaphor theory (cf. 
Lakoff/Johnson 1980; Lakoff/Turner 1989), a historicized and cultural approach 
to metaphors throws new light on “how [...] metaphors operate concretely in the 
communicative world”, revealing “not just mental processes but also something 
of our culture” (Eubanks 1999: 421). As Ana Margarida Abrantes’ contribution, as 
well as other articles in this volume, also proves, money metaphors are very 
much a cultural and historical phenomenon as they are inflected by the cultural, 
economic, and political discourses of the period from which they originate, de- 
termining just how we think and feel about money. 

As long as the patient, be it an important bank or a European country in 
need of financial support, “is still in intensive care” (Willman 2008), politicians 
will continue to convince us that ‘exceptional times require exceptional rem- 
edies’, as former British prime minister Gordon Brown and many of his collea- 
gues often claimed as the banking and financial crises unfolded. In so doing, 
they have made very effective recourse to both the logical entailments and the 
emotional and ideological implications of metaphors of crisis that have become 
so ubiquitous in the countless reports and commentaries on the various crises 
that the money markets and governments have attempted to cope with since 
2008. The ‘financial crisis’ metaphors examined above have not only served to 
shape the cultural life of money in many ways, they have also turned into meta- 
phors that we will have to pay for in the years to come. 
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Jodo César das Neves 


Money: From Midas to Madoff 


The cultural life of money may be approached from many viewpoints. This essay 
tries briefly to use only one of those, that of the economic theory of money. This 
choice is based not on any claim of its special importance or relevance, but mere- 
ly on personal limitations. I have no way of making any contribution outside of 
this field (and not really sure there is one to make in it). As Economics holds 
many connections with other cultural fields, this limitation may somewhat be re- 
duced by the choice of reference authors. In particular, we must note that the 
first economist to state a theory of money was Aristotle, a figure who spans 
far beyond Economics and clearly also one of the most influential authors in 
the field as may easily be proven.’ This theory is found in two main texts: 
Book I of Politics and Book V of Nicomachean Ethics. Much may be gained 
from capturing the cultural life of money. Some of the features open up some 
important clues about the cultural life of money. 


1 The body of money 


We may start with the definition of money proposed by Aristotle, which extends 
widely in his statement of its usage. In fact, money is defined according to its 
own function: 


All commodities exchanged must be able to be compared in some way. It is to meet this 
requirement that men have introduced money; money constitutes in a manner a middle 
term, for it is a measure of all things. (NE 1133a.19) 

Money then serves as a measure which makes things commensurable and so reduces 
them to equality. (NE 1133b.15) 

This leads us to the very nature of money, being as it is related to custom, to the social 
role which defines the concept: 

Money is called nomisma (customary currency), because it does not exist by nature 
but by custom (nomos), and can be altered and rendered useless at will. (NE 1133a. 28-31) 


From this analysis further analysis on the function of money ensues: 


1 Joseph Schumpeter, in his masterly History of Economic Analysis states: “Whatever may be its 
shortcomings, this theory, though never unchallenged, prevailed substantially to the end of the 
nineteen century and even beyond. It is the basis of the bulk of all analytic work in the field of 
money” (Schumpeter 1954: 63). 
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For the natural necessaries are not in every case readily portable; hence, for the purpose of 
barter, men made a mutual compact to give and accept some substance of such sort, as 
being itself a useful commodity, was easy to handle in use for general life, iron for instance, 
silver and other metals, at a first stage defined merely by size and weight, but finally also 
by impressing on it a stamp in order that this might relieve them of having to measure it. (P 
1257a. 34-40) 


This theory, based on functions and usages, in itself helps us understand the 
dramatic evolution in the “body of money,” the physical or non-physical sub- 
stance into which money is incorporated. This, furthermore, represents a crucial 
aspect to determining the cultural life of money. Anything that performs such 
functions serves as money. 

Money started out as a valuable good. In particular, the primitive currencies, 
now called “commodity money,” were economic products applied as standards 
for transactions. Then, from the Classical Era onwards metal currencies emerged 
as coins. These, in turn, evolved into paper-money and onwards into electronic 
money. Today, 90 % of the currencies in circulation hold no physical existence, 
being mere bank-dependent computer registers. 

Another question related to the body of money stems from the evolution in 
currency denominations in effect in each country. Table 1 shows a few interesting 
cases of countries that have shared the same currency for some part of their his- 
tories. In the nineteenth century, Portugal had the same currency as two of its 
colonies, Brazil and Angola. Today, Portugal shares a common currency with 
Germany. For this reason, the four countries have a relationship in currency 
terms. It is interesting to note how much they diverged from their common 
fixed point. 

With the euro, Portugal has a currency which is 200,000 times that of 1910, 
the real. This was achieved by means of two jumps, one in 1911, to the escudo, 
and one in 1999 to the euro. Although apparently very violent, these transforma- 
tions are far lower than those witnessed in the other three countries. 

In Brazil, the real, which again became the national currency in 1994, is 
2,750,000 million million (2.75 x 10?) times the original real. In Angola, this re- 
lationship is much less pronounced as the present quanza is only 1.25 million 
million (1.25 x 10”) the 1910 real. This number is similar to the evolution in Ger- 
many where the euro is 19.6 million million (1.96 x 10°) times the legal tender in 
effect at the beginning of the twentieth century, the goldmark. 


Table 1: Evolution of monetary unit 


Country/Currency 


Portugal 

Real 

Escudo 

Euro 

Brazil 

Real 

Cruzeiro 
Cruzeiro novo 
Cruzado 
Cruzado novo 
Cruzeiro 
Cruzeiro real 
Real 

Angola 

Real 

Escudo 
Angular 
Escudo angolano 
Kwanza 

novo kwanza 
kwanza reajustado 
Kwanza 
Germany 
Goldmark 
Papiermark 
Reichsmark 
Deutschmark 
Euro 
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date of change 


1911 
1999 


1942 
1967 
1986 
1989 
1990 
1993 
1994 


1914 
1928 
1958 
1977 
1990 
1995 
1999 


1873 
1914 
1924 
1948 
1999 


Jump 


1000 
1000000 


1.95583 


The conclusion inevitably drawn from this brief consideration of all these evolu- 
tions in the body of money is that money, in itself, does not exist. The history of 
economics transformed money from a very valuable good (commodity money) 
into a good of dubious value (metal money), into one of no intrinsic value 
(paper), and then into something which holds no physical existence (electronic 
money). Today, the bank based, fiduciary money we spend performs the same 
invisible role as gold did in previous societies. 

This all enables us to challenge a popular conception represented in the 
statement by the famous bank robber, Willie Sutton. He reportedly said “Why 
do people rob banks? Because that’s where the money is” (Sutton 1976). 
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Today, although the banks are still where the money resides, it is pointless rob- 
bing them as there is no physical money to steal. 


2 Money fever 


A second important facet to the cultural history of money is its effect on people. 
In order to analyze this facet, we may return to Aristotle. 


Indeed wealth is often assumed to consist of a quantity of money, because money is the 
thing with which business and trade are employed. But, on other occasions, on the contra- 
ry, it is thought that money is nonsense, and entirely a convention, by nature nothing, be- 
cause when those using it have changed the currency it is worth nothing, and because it is 
of no use for any of the necessities of life and a man well supplied with money may often be 
destitute of these necessities [...] like the famous Midas of the story, when owing to the cov- 
etousness of his prayer all the viands served to him turned to gold (P 1257b.10). 


The myth of King Midas is presented in book XI of Metamorphoses, by Ovid (43 
BC-17 AD). Midas, king of Pessinus, a city of Phrygia, when asked to choose a 
present from the god Dionysus, asked for a golden touch. The king then finds 
out in the worst possible manner the most basic factor in monetary theory: 
money holds no value. He was able to acquire a lot of gold, but drastically re- 
duced his own welfare and even resulting in the murder of his own daughter, 
transformed into a gold statue. 

This story furthermore symbolizes the dubious fascination with gold. Chris- 
topher Columbus, in a letter to Ferdinand and Isabella, rulers of Spain, on 7 July 
1503, voiced this fascination by saying: “Gold is most excellent. Gold is treasure, 
and he who possesses it does all he wishes to in this world, and succeeds in 
helping souls into paradise.” (Columbus, 1503) However, whilst this proves the 
psychological impact of money, the case of Midas is proof of the fragility and fu- 
tility of that fascination. This leads us onto the most basic aspect of economic 
theory, the origin of value. 

As is well known, economic value is based on utility, i.e. the importance we 
attribute to goods. This accounts for the psychological origin of all the value of 
goods and resources. Goods are useful for people and resources (e.g. labor, cap- 
ital, energy, raw materials), which attain value by their ability to produce goods. 
Money represents the only factor, which, while neither a good nor a resource, 
also holds value. Indeed, there is only one thing with value but no utility: 
money. Money holds this value simply because we say it has value. This is the 
conventional aspect Aristotle also pointed out: “Demand has come to be conven- 
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tionally represented by money [...] it does not exist by nature but by custom, and 
can be altered and rendered useless at will” (NE V, 5, 1133a.28-31). 

Should the value of money be merely conventional, it is inherently, by its 
very own nature, very fragile. Proof of this volatility of money comes in financial 
crises, such as those experienced in 2008 and 2009, when a lot of financial 
wealth disappeared overnight. Physical capital and production remain the 
same, but the money evaporates. 

This facet points to another crucial element to fiduciary money, which is pat- 
ent in its own name. “Fiduciary” means trust-based and, in fact, trust forms the 
central base of all monetary and financial systems. Whenever there is any crisis 
of confidence in any financial system or in any currency in the world, such trust 
instantly disappears. 

This also explains the role of the State, through the central bank, in manag- 
ing the financial system. Central banks hold greater power over commercial 
banks than any other public office over private firms. The reason stems precisely 
from trust-building. In the financial collapse of 2008 and 2009, both aspects be- 
came very patent when the breakdown in public confidence brought the whole 
system to near collapse, which was only avoided through massive interventions 
by governments and central banks. Today, as in the time of Midas, money exerts 
a drastic fascination but its value always remains extremely fragile. 


3 The rule of money 


This takes us to a far deeper and highly influential aspect. In the treatment of 
economics in his treatise on Politics, Aristotle made a basic distinction, which, 
although absent in the more scientifically relevant analysis of Nicomachean Eth- 
ics, proved very influential historically. This is the separation between household 
management (oıkovonukn, oikonomiké) and wealth-getting (ypnuatiotiyn, chre- 
matistike). 

We should start by the relationships existing between them: “whether 
wealth-getting is a part of the art of household management, or a different 
sort of science is open to debate” (P 1256a.13). However, they generally prove 
very different. Oikonomike, the original word still used in our science, relates 
to the management of a family or a state: “One kind of acquisition, therefore, 
in the order of nature includes a part of the household art, in accordance with 
which either there must be forthcoming or else that art must procure a supply 
of those goods, capable of accumulation, which are necessary for life and of use- 
fulness to the community of city or household.” (P 1256b.26) 
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The other activity, chrematistiké, directly relates to the existence of money, 
and extends well beyond the needs of a household: “With currency now invent- 
ed as an outcome of the necessary interchange of goods, there came into exis- 
tence the other form of wealth-getting, trade. At first, this no doubt went on in 
simple forms but has latterly become more highly organised as experience dis- 
covered the sources and methods of exchange that would generate most profit.” 
(P 1257b.1-5) 

The definition of this second activity shows how intimately trade relates to 
money. There are indeed some important consequences. The main difference be- 
tween “natural wealth-getting” (oikonomike) and its unnatural peer (chrematis- 
tike) is that the natural version contains limits whilst its peer does not (P 
1256b.30, 1257b.30). “These riches, that are derived from this art of wealth-get- 
ting, are truly unlimited” (P 1257b.25). The lack of limits is connected to the de- 
sire for life: “as therefore the desire for life is unlimited, they also desire without 
limit the productive means of life” (P 1257b.40). 

This idea, lost to later economic theory, proves very interesting. Its value, which 
is mostly ethical, results from Aristotle’s basic intellectual attitude and allows us to 
relate this with other cultural approaches. For example, we may say that its meaning 
closely resembles the Gospel sentence: “No one can serve two masters. Either he 
will hate the one and love the other, or he will be devoted to the one and despise 
the other. You cannot serve both God and Money.” (Mt 6, 24) 

Furthermore, Adam Smith, another philosopher interested in economic is- 
sues and known as the founding father of economic science, makes some similar 
statements: 


Consumption is the sole end and purpose of all production; and the interest of the producer 
ought to be attended to only so far as it may be necessary for promoting that of the con- 
sumer. The maxim is so perfectly self-evident that it would be absurd to attempt to prove 
it. But in the mercantile system the interest of the consumer is almost constantly sacrificed 
to that of the producer; and it seems to consider production, and not consumption, as the 
ultimate end and object of all industry and commerce. (Smith 1776: IV, ch. 8) 


Even John Maynard Keynes, the famous twentieth century economist, also re- 
ported on the dangers of chrematistiké: “Speculators may do no harm as bubbles 
on a steady stream of enterprise. But the position is serious when enterprise be- 
comes the bubble on a whirlpool of speculation. When the capital development 
of a country becomes a by-product of the activity of a casino, the job is likely to 
be ill-done.” (Keynes 1936: 159) 

We may say that the extreme case of the chrematistiké attitude is found in 
pyramid schemes, where money is simply shuffled between uses, without any 
real use. This is a mechanism of pure distribution, where new deposits pay the 
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interest on previous deposits. Operating according to the same system as chain- 
letters and similarly bound to fail, pyramid schemes inevitably encounter the in- 
herent limits of physical growth. Sooner or later, the scheme will run out of new 
depositors to finance the interest on existing deposits. 

These age-old schemes where made famous by Charles Ponzi (1882-1949), 
an Italian adventurer, who created a similar scheme in Boston in the 1920s. 
The debacle led to the naming of such scams as “a Ponzi-game.” In Portugal, 
a similar case was run by Maria Branca dos Santos (1902-1992) in Lisbon in 
1983-1984. However, history’s biggest case was performed by Bernard Madoff 
(born 1938) in Palm Beach and New York over twenty years, from 1992 through 
to 2008. This scheme, involving 68 billion dollars, defrauded many banks and 
other sophisticated investors. 

As stated, the most important aspect of pyramid schemes is that there is no 
economic application of the money, no investment, no insurance, not even any 
speculation. It is pure redistribution. This is pure chrematistiké. 


4 The corruption of money 


The Aristotelian distinction between oikonomiké and chrematistiké is a contribu- 
tion, which as aforementioned, later scientific economic analysis did not greatly 
value and incorporate.” However, the differentiation simultaneously generated a 
terrible intellectual and political influence on practical economic considerations, 
mostly in the Classical Period and the Middle Ages, periods when Aristotle 
served as a particularly pre-eminent guide. In particular, the aspect under 
focus is ethical evaluation, which the moral condemnation of chrematistiké car- 
ried over to many money-related activities. This relationship is explicitly ana- 
lyzed by Aristotle in the following sequence and explicitly stating that chrema- 
tistiké may lead to the corruption of the arts: “It not the function of courage to 
produce wealth, but to inspire daring; nor is it the function of military art nor 
of medical art, but it belongs to the former to bring victory and the latter to 
cause health. Yet, these people make all these faculties means for the business 
of providing wealth, in the belief that wealth is the end and that everything 
must conspire to the end.” (P 1258a.13-14) 

Much more relevant are the interconnected condemnations of trade and in- 
terest, which Aristotle identified and which had enormous consequences on at- 


2 See, for example Gordon (1975), Lowry (1987), Lowry and Gordon (eds) (1998). 
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titudes towards economic activity until the industrial revolution. This simply be- 
stowed intellectual dignity on some popular preconceptions. 

The first, and probably the most relevant, is related to trade and merchants, 
attributed a negative moral repute by Aristotle: “The branch connected with ex- 
change is justly discredited (for it is not in accordance with nature, but involves 
men taking things from one another)” (P 1258b.01). But the most famous of Ar- 
istotle’s economic condemnations is of lending and interest, which were repro- 
bated as usury: 


As this is so, usury is most reasonably hated, because its gain comes from money itself and 
not from that for the sake of which money was invented. For money was brought into ex- 
istence for the purpose of exchange, but interest (tokos) increases the amount of the money 
itself (and this is the actual origin of the Greek word: offspring (tokos), resembles parent, 
and interest is money born of money) consequently this form of business of getting wealth 
is of all forms the most contrary to nature. (P 1258b.2-8) 


The influence of these condemnations is long and wide. Many historical referen- 
ces confirm this and even opinions by such latter and eminent authors like Karl 
Marx are perhaps directly related to this aspect of the Aristotelian canon. Anoth- 
er similarity may be found in the religious condemnation of money even while 
important differences must be noted. 

Islam takes a very extreme position on the subject. In particular, while there 
were no problems with trade, as the prophet Mohammed was a merchant for part 
of his career, lending and interest are explicitly condemned by the Holy Quran: 


Those who devour usury will not stand except as stand one whom the Evil one by his touch 
Hath driven to madness. That is because they say: “Trade is like usury,” but Allah hath per- 
mitted trade and forbidden usury. Those who after receiving direction from their Lord, de- 
sist, shall be pardoned for the past; their case is for Allah (to judge); but those who repeat 
(The offence) are companions of the Fire: They will abide therein (for ever). (Holy Quran, 
Surah 2, The Cow, 275) 


The Bible, although not sympathetic to the practice, has no similar drastic repu- 
diation. For this reason, neither Judaism nor Christianity ever took up the doctri- 
nal obstacle of Islam. Actually, we find in the Gospel some references that, al- 
though not economic in intent, mention the practice favorably: “You should 
have put my money on deposit with the bankers, so that when I returned I 
would have received it back with interest.” (Mt 25, 27) 

Among the Fathers of the Catholic Church there are some very interesting re- 
flections on the ethical dignity of economic activities. We lack the scope here but 
would note that some authors, when able to step beyond Aristotle, revert these 
condemnations. Saint Augustine, for example, presents a very interesting analy- 
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sis of the ethical question of trade and economic production in his comments on 
Psalm 71. 


A trader said to me: [...] If there is lying, of false swearing, this is the fault of me, not of 
trading: for I could, if I would, be able to do without this fault [...] I then, the merchant, 
do not shift my own fault to trading: if I lie, it is I that lie, not the trade [...] A trader 
might thus speak to me — Look then, O Bishop, how you understand the tradings which 
you have read about in the Psalms: lest perhaps you don’t understand, and forbid me trad- 
ing. Admonish me then how I should live; if well, it shall be well with me: one thing how- 
ever I know, that if I shall have been evil, it is not trading that makes me so, but my iniquity. 
(Augustine LXXI: 15) 


Even Saint Thomas Aquinas, generally considered to be the great medieval dis- 
ciple of Aristotle, diverged from the philosopher on this point. 

The poisonous components to money were thus carried over into other so- 
cial activities, thereby greatly enlarging the negative effects of the cultural life 
of money. 


Conclusion: Money from Midas to Madoff 


These very brief remarks serve to highlight how consideration of the monetary 
theory of Aristotle may guide us through the most important facets of the cultur- 
al life of money. In conclusion, we may quote one of the men who, in the late 
twentieth century, was most influential in the concrete life of one particular 
money, the American dollar. Alan Greenspan was chairman of the Federal Re- 
serve Board, the American central bank, for almost twenty years (from 11 August 
1987 until 31 January 2006). Summarizing his experience in his memoirs, he has 
some interesting things to say about the cultural life of money: “Human nature 
does not change. History is replete with waves of self-reinforcement enthusiasm 
and despair, innate human characteristics not subject to a learning curve.” 
(Greenspan 2007: 490 -491) 
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ll The Arts and Finance 


Joyce Goggin 
Death and Diamonds: Finance and Art 


Introduction 


While contemplating the cultural life of money and the fraught relationship of 
art to capital, my mind has repeatedly been drawn back to one particular 
work of art that embodies many of the issues addressed in this volume. I am re- 
ferring to an enormous canvas (5.4 m by 2.4 m) executed by Barnett Newman in 
1976, hanging in the National Gallery in Ottawa, and composed simply of a 
shocking red band painted through the center of an ultramarine blue back- 
ground. For visitors to the National Gallery, the work comes as something of a 
surprise — welcome or otherwise - as they follow the standard itinerary from 
one exhibition room to the next and where centuries of traditional Western art 
is on display. At the end of a path that leads from the early modern period, 
through hundreds of years of representational art and on to impressionism, 
one arrives quite suddenly in a remarkably cavernous room. In this echoing 
space, the visitor is confronted with only a few select pieces of high minimalism 
and abstract expressionism, including a typically manic Jackson Pollock and one 
of Mark Rothko’s color fields. However, the entire central wall directly in front of 
the spectator is reserved for Newman’s Voice of Fire which, for many, proves the 
highlight of their visit to the National Gallery. 

For many others, however, this vibrant canvas serves as a reminder of the 
public debate surrounding its purchase, announced in 1990 by wary curators 
who had quietly acquired the piece from Newman’s widow in 1989. The Gallery 
correctly anticipated the hostility that its acquisition would trigger, expressed 
most typically by Member of Parliament Felix Holtmann who complained that 
“[ilt looks like two cans of paint and two rollers and about 10 minutes would 
do the trick” (Barber et al. 1996: 29). In a similar spirit, the owner of a flower 
nursery painted his greenhouse in identical blue and red stripes on the same 
scale in an effort to voice his frustration that so much money had been spent 
on just one, very simple, painting. These derogatory comments and dramatic in- 
terventions were meant to criticize the purchase of Voice of Fire as a waste of tax- 
payer money on “useless art” that “anyone could have made” for a very small 
investment in time and materials. People bemoaned the $1.76 million that the 
federal government had “squandered” on this canvas and reeled off long lists 
of social ills that the same money could have put aright. 
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On the other hand, people who understand the art market argued that the 
curators had made the deal of the century knowing that, with time, this painting 
would become one of the museum’s most valuable pieces. And indeed, prices for 
the work of American post-war abstract painters have sky-rocketed since 1989 
and, in 2008, one small ink drawing by Newman sold at auction for over $5 mil- 
lion.’ As Shirley Thomson, who was the Director of the National Gallery at the 
time of the controversy explained, “[w]e rarely have a chance in today’s over- 
heated art market to purchase works of the scale and historical significance of 
Voice of Fire.”? Put somewhat less delicately, Brydon Smith, who visited New- 
man’s widow in 1987 to purchase the piece recalls a conversation in which she 
told him “you know about the market, you tell me what the value is,” and 
Smith himself then made what he thought was a reasonable offer for this price- 
less work of art (ibid. 62). Thus, from the outrage over public spending on a paint- 
ing that “anyone could do” to collectors who considered the painting’s price tag 
a bargain, this anecdote illustrates the ambiguous relationship of art — which 
has no apparent use-value — to money, as well as to the principles of basic mar- 
ket practices, such as pricing. 


1 Art and modern finance 


The perceived antagonism between aesthetics, cultural production and the econ- 
omy remains a topic of research with a growing number of studies by scholars 
such as Marc Shell, Mark C. Taylor and Peter De Bolla. Essential to the work 
of all of these scholars is the historic purview that takes into account the mo- 
ment at which the relationship between art and money was called into question. 
Peter De Bolla, for example, locates the roots of the popular notion that art and 
money must necessarily occupy separate spheres in the movements and events 
to which we collectively refer as the beginnings of western modernity. Important- 
ly, the seeds of this modernity were sown in the financial revolution that began 
in the seventeenth century and resulted in modern banking, along with the in- 
vention and development of various instruments of credit. These same instru- 
ments produced a surplus of wealth and fuelled the other revolutions that occur- 
red in the eighteenth century, which, in turn, in one way or another, all 
contributed to class mobility. Thus, the increased wealth available to new seg- 
ments of the population through the extension of credit and the availability of 


1 See John Geddes, <http://www2.macleans.ca/2010/01/21/are-we-over-this-yet/>. 
2 See John Geddes, <http://www2.macleans.ca/2010/01/21/are-we-over-this-yet/>. 
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various financial constructions such as mortgages, suddenly made it possible for 
members of the merchant classes to secure titles through means such as the mar- 
riage market, aided by their new-found ability to acquire wealth through various 
forms of credit and entrepreneurship. The result was the class of parvenus de- 
picted in so very many eighteenth-century works of fiction such as Tom Jones 
(1749) or Manon Lescaut (1731), and works of art such as Hogarth’s Marriage a 
la Mode (1743 - 1745). 


Marriäge A= (a= Mode , (race) 
Fig. 1: William Hogarth, Marriage ä la Mode, Panel 1, “The Marriage Settlement,” 1743. 


While the financial revolution rendered the financial surplus facilitating so- 
cial mobility, it equally gave rise to markets in goods through which the class- 
conscious bourgeoisie were able to demonstrate their superior tastes. The need 
to communicate the suitability of one’s station in life through the acquisition 
of tasteful goods got satisfied in any number of ways, including the purchase 
of inexpensive “sketches” of valuable paintings, a practice and a word that 
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would eventually morph into the contemporary expression, “kitsch.”? Likewise, 
a booming market in cheap prints and copies of famous sculptures and paintings 
expanded alongside the financial revolution and was assisted by the new tech- 
nologies of mass production. As De Bolla explains, by the mid-eighteenth centu- 
ry, Europe experienced a “growth in the audience for culture [that was] stimulat- 
ed by greater capacities for reproducing and disseminating” aesthetic objects, 
and representing a powerful potential leveler of class distinction. The threat of 
the blurring of class distinctions was further exacerbated by the rise of museums 
and galleries in which “vulgar” people could rub shoulders with members of the 
upper classes, who “naturally” possessed more refined aesthetic judgment (De 
Bolla 2003: 6). Not surprisingly, the potential of such developments to erode 
class boundaries was the source of considerable paranoia and contributed to 
a hardening of a line that adherents were eager to define and maintain - a 
line ostensibly separating refined art from art for the masses. 

In eighteenth-century Britain, authors such as Addison, Shaftsbury, and Ri- 
chardson produced a surfeit of writings on aesthetics, the nature of beauty, and 
just who might be best positioned to appreciate it. Similarly concerned with the 
distinction between “high” and “low” or commercial art, Joshua Reynolds, him- 
self a commercially successful painter, added his voice to Enlightenment dis- 
courses on taste but from the ambiguous position of owing his popularity and 
wealth at least partially to the classes he distained. Hence while Reynold’s argu- 
ments about aesthetics contributed to the notion that high art enjoy popularity 
only among members of a restricted group of people who had genuine, aristo- 
cratic claims to refined tastes, he was nevertheless also obliged to appeal to a 
wider market through his art because a small audience also meant modest finan- 
cial success. Reynolds, moreover, made his fortune from portrait painting, a 
genre that takes second last place on a scale of cultural value ranging from his- 
torical painting to still life and he addressed this consideration by arguing that 
his work portrayed persons of quality, on a noble scale and in noble settings, 
“raised into dignity...in the hands of a Painter of genius” (Reynolds 1997: 197). 
Throughout his Discourses on Art therefore, Reynolds’s professional interests 
force him to draw such fine distinctions, as he meticulously parses the field in 
order to justify his own undeniable commercial success. 

Reynolds contemporary, the popular artist and commercial sign painter William 
Hogarth, however, took the opposite approach in his contribution to eighteenth-cen- 
tury aesthetic debates. Having advertised for advance subscriptions to its publica- 
tion, Hogarth collected his ideas on aesthetics in book form under the title The Anal- 


3 On this point, see Giez 1994: 21. 
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ysis of Beauty, which also contained popular prints “suitable for framing.”* For Ho- 
garth, the aesthetic value of cultural objects resides neither in the nobility of the 
subjects depicted, nor in the artist’s lack of commercial interest, but rather in the 
“Lines of Beauty” common to all aesthetic objects in varying degrees. Indeed, so 
confident was Hogarth of his thesis that in the first of the explanatory plates accom- 
panying The Analysis of Beauty the artist illustrates his argument with a sketch of a 
yard filled with copies of classical statuary. 
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Fig. 2: William Hogarth, The Analysis of Beauty, Plate 1, 1753. 


The statue yard depicted in this illustrative plate was owned by a friend of 
Hogarth, who specialized in cheap lead knock-offs of famous Classical statues, 
whose execution was “so monstrously wretched, that one [could] hardly guess 
at their Originals” (James Ralph, qtd in Paulson 1993: 101). Therefore, while 


4 The book included what Hogarth advertised as “Two Explanatory Prints, serious and comical 
engraved on large Copper-Plates, fit to frame for Furniture” (See Paulson’s introduction to The 
Analysis of Beauty, xvii). The prints out-sold the book and were often purchased without the ac- 
companying text. 
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handily advertising his friend’s shop, Hogarth argued that aesthetic value is 
grounded in the same Lines of Beauty that structure kitsch, commercial art 
and canonical art alike. Put differently, rather than calling for a culturally con- 
structed, class-driven aesthetics that strives to separate art created for its sale 
value from art made for some higher purpose, Hogarth chose to resolve the aes- 
thetic debate around Lines of Beauty found everywhere, regardless of the per- 
ceived status of the respective object. 


2 Art and big money 


As indicated, the relationship between art and money is, and has been, fraught 
with delicate hierarchies informed by what is often referred to as a “post-roman- 
tic” world view that carries on a tradition wherein art is tied to notions such as 
truth and originality rather than to reproducibility and marketability. As the pub- 
lic debate around Newman’s Voice of Fire illustrates, eighteenth-century notions 
concerning aesthetics such as those to which Reynolds subscribed are still very 
much alive in the popular imagination. Typical of such post-romantic sentiment 
was a statement made by Canadian politician Jean Charest, who claimed that 
public spending on the arts is unnecessary because “any good artist would 
want to give his art to Canada”. Thus, while images persist of the starving artist 
driven by his quest for beauty; the priceless masterpiece; and the notion that 
commercial art is not really art at all, there has, of course, been a postmodern 
move underway for many decades to deconstruct the high/low cultural divide. 
This has been accompanied by a concerted undoing of the notion that art should 
necessarily be divorced from money with many artists having taken to making 
both endlessly reproducible and highly lucrative works of art. Indeed, according 
to one critic who reported on the Art Basel fair in 2008, collectors, dealers and 
artists gathered at the event to “witness the endlessly renewable marriage of art 
and money” and “to be swept up in” compulsive cultural consumption.’ 

The enduring tension between money and art had already been around for 
centuries by the 1960s when Andy Warhol proclaimed that his goal was to be an 
“Art Businessman or a Business Artist,” and claimed to look forward to a day 
when art museums and department stores would merge (qtd in Galenson 
2007:14).° Like Hogarth, Warhol started out as a commercial artist who, rather 
than attempting to enter the elevated enclaves of high artistic endeavor, boldly 


5 See Yablonsky, <themoment.blogs.nytimes.com/tag/barnett-newman/>. 
6 On Warhol, art and the department store, see also Taylor 31-43. 
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proclaimed that, “[b]eing good in business is the most fascinating kind of art [...] 
making money is art and working is art and good business is the best art” (qtd. 
in Galenson 2007: 13). Fittingly then, in 1962 he responded to the question “what 
do you love most?” with drawings of paper money, which culminated in Two 
Hundred One Dollar Bills, one of his famous silkscreen prints. 

Damien Hirst — a great admirer of Warhol - has, like his role-model, also en- 
joyed rock-star fame, and specifically for flaunting his relationship with money 
and the market. Hirst’s highly performative career began by securing the services 
of advertising mogul Charles Saatchi, who launched the artist as a new product.’ 
Indeed, rather than referring to a particular artist who produces original works, 
the “Hirst” name has virtually always designated a brand that represents a renais- 
sance-style studio like Warhol’s, where many assistants mass-produce works. For ex- 
ample, production of the trademark Hirst spot paintings has now been entrusted to 
an assistant whom Hirst refers to as, “the best person who ever painted spots for 
me,” adding that “the only difference, between one painted by her and one of 
mine, is the money.” It is precisely Hirst’s attitude along with a talent for business, 
that accounts for why he is best known as “the richest living artist to date.”? 

While the Hirst name refers to a mass-produced brand, the artist’s name now 
equally refers to his corporate work and event-creation strategies as a particular sec- 
tor within the art market. “The Hirst market” as it is called, boomed on 15 and 16 
September 2008 as Lehman Brothers went bankrupt and markets everywhere col- 
lapsed. On those same two days, the Hirst auction, Beautiful inside My Head Forever, 
was organized to by-pass dealers and raised £111 million, along with “several ques- 
tions about the relationship between the financial markets and the art market.”?° In 
particular, Hirst’s business associates were rumored to have “propped up” the prices 
of his art and manipulated a massive profit in the face of a global financial catas- 
trophe. In response, the Sotheby’s Art Market Review explained that the success of 


7 See <http://www.artchive.com/artchive/H/hirst.html>. 

8 See <http://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Damien_Hirst>. 

9 See “For the Love of God” <http://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/For_the_love_of_god>. 

10 Note that a similar sale of Picasso’s work in 1988 raised only a fraction of this sum. See. 
<http://www.kennethafriedman.com/artist_bio.php?artist=Damien+Hirst&id=24&startLimit= 
O&limitPerPage=6>. The £111 million that the sale raised was “ten times higher than the existing 
Sotheby’s record for a single artist sale” and it frequently noted that it occurred “as the financial 
markets plunged”, in September 2008. See also “Hirst dealers bolster prices at record sale” 
(<http://www.timesonline.co.uk/tol/news/uk/article4795010.ece>), where one collector, con- 
vinced that Hirst manipulated the market, is quoted as saying, “[nJothing can convince me 
that on the very day banks were collapsing around us, collectors were buying these works at So- 
theby’s. I don’t care how rich you are or where you’re from. When it looks like the world is going 
under, nobody buys.” 
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the Hirst auction represented the combined result of “world-wide marketing efforts 
and a frenzy of publicity [that] made the auction more than a sale of artwork. It be- 
came an international cultural event.”" 

In his work on banking and art, Michael Bzdak remarks that, “in many ways, 
art is like money” (Bzdak 2008: 320). According to Marc Shell, part of the reason 
for the rapprochement of art and money stems from “the trend toward demateri- 
alization [which] has been a telling hallmark of twentieth-century economics as 
well as visual aesthetics” (Shell 107). Simply put, this is what infuriated the nurs- 
ery owner who painted his greenhouse with Barnett Newman stripes even if he 
most certainly would not have expressed his frustration in these terms. The 
source of amazement or frustration with art and its ability to command outra- 
geously high prices, is mostly connected with art’s lack of intrinsic value or use- 
fulness, which compellingly aligns it with money itself. Likewise — and this is 
very much the case with Newman’s Voice of Fire - the high prices for art are 
most often not based on either the labor or the cost of materials, but rather on 
whatever inflated price people will pay for it. This represents the very source 
of Warhol’s intended irony in naming a silkscreen print Two Hundred One Dollar 
Bills — a work that would quite obviously sell for much more than that two hun- 
dred dollars. Indeed, one of the prints sold in 2009 for $43 million, far exceeding 
its estimated price of $8 million.” 


3 What does it all mean? 


As Andy Warhol once famously remarked, “art is what you can get away with,” 
and Damien Hirst’s For the Love of God might be the perfect outing of Warhol’s 
wit. As one art blogger complained, this “diamond encrusted head [...] speaks to 
little more than the amount of money it will sell for,” which distinguishes it at a 
time when “every male artist in the Western world seems to be fascinated by” 
skull art.” The platinum based, diamond-encrusted skull cast from a real eight- 
eenth-century skull with only the teeth eerily remaining, went on display in Lon- 
don with an asking price of £50 million in 2007. This made the Hirst skull the 
highest priced work of art by a living artist in history, a fact which the artist en- 
thusiastically publicized. Moreover, as with the Hirst auction, the artist and his 
associates unabashedly manipulated the market in making For the Love of God 


11 See <http://avvakoum.livejournal.com/9136.html>. 

12 See Panero, <http://www.newcriterion.com/articleprint.cfm/The-art-market-explained-4337>. 

13 On: <http://www.artfagcity.com/2007/10/25/1309/>, see “Joining the Style Revolution; Skull 
Art is Hot.”, 
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market, and watched carefully “as the price of international diamonds rose 
while Bond Street gem dealer Bentley & Skinner tried to corner the market for 
the artist’s benefit” (Pescovitz 2007). In an equally savvy move, Hirst publi- 
cized how he personally financed For the Love of God and then sold it to an un- 
named investment group while retaining partial ownership.” The artist’s condi- 
tions of sale included the stipulation that the piece tour museums around the 
world for two years, before coming to rest in “some corporate death lounge.”*6 
These also ensured that the Hirst skull would not be retired to a safe to be traded 
on in absentia but would go on tour with “security more synonymous with an 
international airport than an art gallery”. Thus, For the Love of God was able 
to generate considerable profits as an attraction while heightening Hirst’s “glob- 
al name-recognition” and his status as an icon, as well as significantly contribu- 
ting to the United Kingdom’s “Cool Britannia” image. 

However, just what, with For the Love of God, is the Hirst machine commu- 
nicating about money and art by purchasing an eighteenth-century skull and en- 
crusting its platinum cast with thousands of diamonds? This question has been 
answered by Hirst himself in various ways. For example, when the piece was ex- 
hibited in the Rijksmuseum in Amsterdam, Hirst chose sixteen seventeenth-cen- 
tury “masterpieces” containing memento mori such as skulls to be displayed 
with it and to communicate, in the words of the curators, “how the fear of 
death has been expressed aesthetically through the centuries.” The Dutch art 
works selected by the artist to surround For the Love of God obviously constitut- 
ed a significant gesture, and communicated a great deal about the cultural pol- 
itics of aesthetics. Moreover, as Hirst was surely aware, his choices would gener- 
ate conscious as well as potential, unintentional meanings depending on the 
spectator. Politically, for example, this gesture might well be read as linking 


14 See Thorpe, 2008, passim. For a detailed discussion of both Warhol and Hirst’s relationship 
with the market, and the historical development of that relationship, see Galenson, passim. See 
also Mark C. Taylor’s 2004: 15-43, and on the broader topic of art and the market, see, Shell 
1995: 56-207. 

15 I am grateful to Simon Lilly for directing my attention to many of the points on which my 
argument in this section is based. 

16 Art News Blog, <http://www.artnewsblog.com/2007/08/damien-hirst-diamond-skull-sells. 
htm>. On how banks purchase, store and trade contemporary art, see Bzdak, passim. 

17 See O’Hagan, <http://www.guardian.co.uk/uk/2006/may/21/arts.artsnews>. 

18 See Schoonus, “For the Love of God en de keuze van Hirst uit de collectie van het Rijksmu- 
seum, laten zien hoe de angst voor de dood door de eeuwen heen in schoonhied wordt gevat” 
(my translation) <http://www.8weekly.nl/artikel/6804/damien-hirst-for-the-love-of-god-mod 
erne-visie-op-de-dood.html>. See also <http://www.rijksmuseum.nl/pers/tentoonstellingen/for- 
the-love-of-god?lang=en>. 
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Hirst’s skull to Europe’s colonial past and to the phenomenal wealth of the 
Dutch Republic in the seventeenth century. Seen in this light, the diamonds 
that cover the platinum skull could be understood as a politically conscious 
commentary on contemporary colonialism along the lines of the popular Holly- 
wood film, Blood Diamonds." 

However, while For the Love of God quite consciously engages with canonical 
seventeenth-century art, Hirst’s work is also said to “democratize its meaning,” 
and the piece may therefore equally suggest heavy metal and bling culture while 
referencing the contemporary fascination with Mexican and Aztec art.” More- 
over, by specifically selecting an eighteenth-century skull from which to work, 
and later creating a cupboard full of skulls and calling it Cornucopia: Enlighten- 
ment, Hirst is aligning his pimped-up crania with the financial revolution that 
also occurred in the eighteenth century and the nature of the market to which 
it gave rise. In this case, Hirst’s conscious choice of a skull from the eighteenth 
century on which to model his work self-consciously positions it as a statement 
on art’s relationship to the market, just as manipulating both the diamond and 
art markets to create the piece draws attention to the relationship between art 
and money. One might, therefore, also read For the Love of God as a direct 
and intentional link to the discourses on aesthetics to which I referred earlier 
that mark the juncture at which the relationship of art to money becomes a mat- 
ter of heated debate. 

When asked why he called the diamond skull For the Love of God, Hirst ex- 
plains that the name was his mother’s expression of amazement at yet another 
outrageous project from a son famous for preserving animals in formaldehyde 
and calling them art. On a more sentimental note, the artist also stated in an in- 
terview that the piece conveys the difficulty in having to come to terms with 
death, claiming perhaps factitiously that his artful skull is about “how people 
throw money at death,” so that it constitutes a sort of bittersweet, “money- 
can’t-buy-happiness” statement. 21 When asked in the same interview whether 
he is an artist or a businessman, Hirst quickly replies, “what do you think? A 
businessman of course,” and then explains that “since Andy Warhol, it’s okay 
for artists to have money”. Better still, when his interviewer suggests that suffer- 
ing and poverty are an artist’s inspiration, Hirst replies quite simply, “well, 
maybe for you.” 


19 See <http://www.avaaz.org/en/diamonds_for_love_not_hate/?cl=360086929&v=4404>. 
20 See The Artchive, <http://www.artchive.com/artchive/H/hirst.html>. 
21 See <http://www.youtube.com/watch?v=EbhH_Mjywmo>. 
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4 Diamonds are forever 


Perhaps still more startling and significant is Hirst’s choice of materials and his 
decision to work in diamonds, the quintessence of priceless-ness and rarity. Sug- 
gesting a parallel between art and diamonds is not, of course, simply become 
gratuitous because like art, diamonds have no intrinsic value and instead are 
rendered valuable by their aura, which has been carefully constructed over 
time. As Freud speculated, precious jewels are valueless by definition and 
money spent on them is therefore a form of economic waste associated with 
decay, dissipation and excrement. Picking up on Freud and Bataille on the rela- 
tionship between precious stones and the subconscious, Paul Crosthwaite argues 
that the “constitutive invitation to dissipation [extended by For the Love of God] 
is inextricable from its status as a universal symbol of death” but instead of sig- 
nifying “‘wealth against death,’ as Hirst himself claims, the skull’s glittering cov- 
ering reinforces the affinity between the one and the other” (Crosthwaite 2011: 
87). Crosthwaite likewise advances the notion that the contemporary art market 
provides “an arena in which reserves of capital may be wantonly expended” and 
that the wastefulness expressed in Hirst’s auction as well as in the skull “literally 
embod[y] waste — hence the prominence today of artworks that entail death, 
decay, mortification and abjection” (Crosthwaite 2011: 80). 

However, more concretely, the scarcity-based value of diamonds in particular is 
the result of a concerted campaign undertaken by the industry and centered on an 
image constructed by marketing agents late in the nineteenth century. The purpose 
of the campaign was to impart the notion of rarity as a means of preventing the 
complete devaluation of diamonds when South-African gems began flooding the 
European and North-American markets. At the same time “the first chairman of 
De Beers [...] amalgamated the Kimberley Diamond Mines around 1890” with the 
object of regulating “diamond deposits and set[ting] up a common marketing 
scheme so that the mines wouldn’t undercut each other” (Fleming 2006: 24). De 
Beers then set about establishing a “world price for diamonds - a monopoly 
price” through the Diamond Syndicate. When the artificial monopoly price of dia- 
monds was again threatened between 1902 and 1940, when a number of vast dia- 
mond fields were discovered throughout Africa, De Beer’s responded by hiring an 
agency to create magazine advertisements featuring recognizable paintings by Pi- 
casso and Dali; to metonymically propose value and rarity by interlinking one sup- 
posedly priceless commodity with another.” 


22 See Epstein, <http://www.theatlantic.com/magazine/archive/1982/02/have-you-ever-tried-to- 
sell-a-diamond/4575>. 
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In later years, De Beers’ efforts to monopolize the market and maintain the 
artificially inflated price of diamonds later took the form of a marketing cam- 
paign that ironically if unconsciously highlights diamonds’ valuelessness. In 
this campaign, men were targeted by encouraging them to give diamond engage- 
ment rings with De Beers putting forward guidelines as to just how much dispos- 
able income should be spent on one’s intended. The stones were advertised as an 
“integral part of any romantic courtship,” with the tag-line notion that diamonds 
are forever, which association with eternity prevents people from flooding the 
market with second-hand stones. 

Ian Fleming, who published a book on diamond smuggling, in 1957 further cap- 
italized on this glamour by writing Diamonds are Forever featuring Bond getting a 
lesson in “Gem Quality” as he comes to understand “the myth of diamonds” (Flem- 
ing 2006: 13). Seemingly complicit in the process of constructing the value of dia- 
monds, Fleming insists that the struggle in which 007 is enlisted is “not just 
[about] the millions of money involved, or the value of diamonds as a hedge against 
inflation, or the sentimental fashions in diamonds for engagement rings” (Fleming 
2006: 14). Rather, the influx of diamonds smuggled into London, which would 
threaten their aura of rarity and value, is construed as a threat to British national 
security and to a business that “the British got hold of at the beginning of the cen- 
tury [...] and managed to hold [onto]” (Fleming 2006: 18). 

And later, in the 1970s, when diamond prices were again threatened by an 
influx of stones from the Soviet Union, “DeBeers devised the ‘eternity ring’, 
made up of as many as twenty-five tiny Soviet diamonds, which could be sold 
to an entirely new market of older married women.” When the overwhelming 
success of this campaign began threatening the price of large stones, the solitaire 
diamond was promoted as the 1980s way of saying “I love you”. Therefore, like 
the price of art, the price of the diamonds adorning Hirst’s skull has been arti- 
ficially established by the trade, and by Hirst himself, so that the meaning of 
For the Love of God was “in a sense, its price, the pure sublime display of exor- 
bitant expenditure it elicited” (Crosthwaite 2011: 86). 


Conclusion 


In Oliver Stone’s 1987 film Wall Street, entrepreneur and art collector Gordon 
Gekko (Michael Douglas) explains why art is such a fantastic commodity: 


23 See Epstein, <http://www.theatlantic.com/magazine/archive/1982/02/have-you-ever-tried-to- 
sell-a-diamond/4575/>. 
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“Money itself isn’t lost or made it’s simply transferred from one perception to an- 
other like magic. This painting here, I bought it ten years ago for $60,000 dollars. 
I could sell it today for $600. The illusion has become real... capitalism at its fin- 
est. I create nothing - it’s the free market and you’re part of it.” In essence, what 
Damien Hirst has done is perhaps not as innovative as often claimed, but rather 
more in keeping with a genealogy of painters who perceived themselves as part 
of the free market and the magical processes of art valuation so famously ex- 
pressed by Gekko. This tradition reaches back to Rembrandt, who used to corner 
the market on his own prints to drive prices up — later Picasso would do the 
same and, of course, artists since Warhol have been very aware of the market. 
This could also be said of J.S. Boggs whose art is essentially money, or at least 
produced as facsimiles of such and that have been seized by the U.S. treasury 
due to accusations of counterfeiting. 

However, having said that, Warhol does seem to have understood that a work 
of art called Two Hundred One Dollar Bills would ultimately draw attention to the 
artificiality of its own price, and J.S. Boggs openly produces his art with the goal 
of disrupting the market and drawing attention to how money circulates. Hirst, 
however, in “his capacity as a twenty-first-century hybrid of artist, collector and 
dealer,” who established a consortium to purchase his own work in order to pro- 
tect “the marketability of his works,” seems to celebrate the market and its 
means of manipulating and inflating prices to almost religious heights (Crost- 
waite 2011: 86). Moreover, although his predecessors also intervened directly 
in the market, Hirst has raised the stakes by introducing a structural change 
in how art is brought to the market (i.e. by passing dealers and raising unprece- 
dented sums) with his auction, Beautiful inside My Head Forever. Hence, as Hal 
Foster notes, while Hirst’s record-breaking auction makes plain how the art and 
financial markets are connected where not synchronized, it certainly did nothing 
to subvert the mechanisms underpinning the art market.” Similarly, Irene Finel- 
Honigman asks whether “Damien Hirst’s transformational objects sold at exorbi- 
tant prices in an art market rather than an art world [are somehow indicative of] 
a new symbiosis [that] exalt[s] and validate[s] economic progress, or has eco- 
nomic progress inspired [Hirst] to translate industry, money and commerce 
into art” (Foster 2008: 3). 

Through the example of Hirst’s diamond encrusted skull, I have shown how 
the market works together with culture and particularly in concert with contem- 
porary artists of whom Hirst is the acting dean. Hirst is significant in this regard 
because he is so very openly complicit in processes whereby various aspects of 


24 See Foster, <http://www.lrb.co.uk/v30/n19/hal-foster/the-medium-is-the-market>. 
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our lives, such as our notions of what constitutes art, are increasingly financial- 
ized.” Hirst’s work, moreover, plays on standard issues that congregate around 
“postmodernism,” such as commerciality and authenticity, while performatively 
interacting with the market, which itself is constitutive of his art. I would also 
suggest that Hirst’s interventions in the processes of financialization, currently 
shaping both private and cultural life, become somewhat different to the ges- 
tures of previous artists involved in the market around their work in various ca- 
pacities. In so doing, I have shed light on some of the ways in which financial- 
ization has increasingly worked together with culture since their relationship 
was first contested in the eighteenth century. Currently, artists seem invariably 
obliged either to be openly complicit in finance or seeking to disrupt it, or both. 
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Marcio Seligmann-Silva 
Art and its Potentialities: 
From the Virtual to Speculation 


Counterfeit money 


As we were walking away from a tobacconist’s, my friend carefully sorted out his 
change: into his left vest pocket he slipped the small gold coins, into his right 
vest pocket the small silver coins; [...] 

We encountered a poor man who tremblingly held out his hat to us. — I know 
nothing more disquieting than the mute eloquence of those supplicating eyes, 
which contain at one and the same time so much humility and so many re- 
proaches, at least for the sensitive man who knows how to read them. He 
finds something approaching these depths of complicated emotion in the tearful 
eyes of dogs being beaten. 

My friend’s offering was much larger than my own, and I said to him: “You 
are right: next to the pleasure of being astonished, there is none greater than 
causing surprise.” “It was the counterfeit coin,” he replied tranquilly, as if to jus- 
tify his prodigality. [...] 

A publican or a baker might, for example, have him arrested as a counter- 
feiter or as a passer of counterfeit coins. But the counterfeit coin might also 
just as well serve as the seed for several days of wealth, in the hands of a 
poor, small-scale speculator. [...]. “Yes, you are right: there is no pleasure sweeter 
than surprising a man by giving him more than he had hoped for.” ...] 

I then saw clearly that he had wanted to both perform a charitable act and 
make a good deal at the same time - to gain forty sous and the heart of God; to 
get into paradise economically; finally, to earn for free the badge of a charitable 
man. I might almost have pardoned him for the desire for criminal enjoyment of 
which I had just recently supposed him capable. I would have found it curious 
and singular that he amused himself by compromising the poor, but I could 
never pardon him for the ineptness of this calculation. One is never excused 
for being evil, but there is some merit in knowing that one is - and the most ir- 
reparable of vices is to do evil through stupidity. (Baudelaire 1999) 

I start this essay with this well-known and particularly witty prose poem by 
Baudelaire, “La fausse monnaie,” first published in 1864 in the periodical L’Ar- 
tiste,' because it carries important themes that deal with the relationship be- 


1 Le Spleen de Paris (Petits Poèmes en prose), in Baudelaire 1975: 273-274. 
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tween the aesthetic and the financial spheres, the subject chosen for this occa- 
sion. This short passage provides an account of a meeting between two bour- 
geois men with a beggar who asks for money. Furthermore, this text offers a so- 
phisticated mise en scéne of fundamental aspects of capitalism, exposed just 
where it meets with religion and setting a new mandate for the aesthetic field. 
The narrator of the anecdote could be understood as a kind of double of both 
the author and the reader himself: he acts as an observer who describes the 
facts and judges them from the point of view of a certain Judeo-Christian ethics. 
The scene described is of an individual who gives a beggar a counterfeit coin. 
The narrator reflects on the possible consequences of this act. That fake coin 
could “se multiplier en piéces vraies” (“be converted into real coins”), or in 
the hands of “un pauvre petit spéculateur” (“a poor, small-scale speculator”) be- 
come “le germe d’une richesse de quelques jours” (“the seed for several days of 
wealth”), or it could even put the beggar in prison. The action is condemned as 
an attempt “de faire a la fois la charité et une bonne affaire” (“to both perform a 
charitable act and make a good deal at the same time”), or even as a way to “em- 
porter le paradis économiquement” (“to get into paradise economically”). The 
man performing this act justifies himself in some way by saying that there is 
nothing more pleasurable than “surprendre un homme en lui donnant plus 
qu’il n’espére” (“surprising a man by giving him more than he had hoped 
for”). In this theatrical scene, Baudelaire not only dramatizes language itself 
with his hierarchy of “poor” and “rich” words (we recall that the bourgeois 
man, before handing the fake coin to the beggar, performs a careful triage of 
his coins distributing them between different pockets), but we can also see in 
this poem a presentation of the poet’s activity in that a mere coin can become 
the beginning of poetic Fortune. The whole scene is a poem. In a way, when read- 
ing good literature, the reader is always surprised by the poetic offering which 
goes beyond what is expected. Rather than being a double of reality, the poem 
creates a reality, that is, a scene in which two “sophisticated” bourgeois men dif- 
ferentiate themselves from a beggar. The “sophistication” of the bourgeois men 
gets established as much by their ability to detach themselves from the moral 
rules as by a certain air of superiority which both men display in their total in- 
difference to the beggar (who does not have a voice and is only described as 
someone who trembles and has “yeux suppliants” [“supplicating eyes”]), as 
well as by the moral discourse constructed by the narrator. It is as if a division 
of modular tasks is taking place here: a bourgeois individual, who positions him- 
self as a “homme sensible” (“sensitive man”) embodying the institutions of order 
such as religion, the state and its legal arm, and another who becomes the image 
of the bourgeois able to place himself above the laws that he himself establishes. 
In this character, we encounter the sovereign structure of power, which places 
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those who create the laws beyond and above them. This figure is complemented 
by the image of the beggar as someone who inhabits a haunted frontier, where 
he can be both victim of the force of the law (he is at risk of going to prison), as 
well as being almost animal, more specifically a dog that has been beaten. This 
beggar-animal may today be read as a representation of what Agamben labeled 
homo sacer, or even, following Walter Benjamin’s lead, the “bare life” — a being 
excluded from the circle of citizenship and politics, thus ensuring a frontier, a 
margin which shelters and dialectically determines both bourgeois men in our 
story. 

The final paragraph of the poem is about the condemnation of the act of giv- 
ing a fake coin (as charity). The so called “good bourgeois” claims he could almost 
forgive what he calls “criminelle jouissance” (“criminal enjoyment”), but could 
not forgive the “ineptie de son calcul” (“the ineptness of this calculation”). For 
him, the more unforgiveable vice is “to do evil through stupidity.” However, for 
the reader nothing is certain: was the “bad bourgeois” really so ignorant and in- 
nocent of the consequences of his act? His words indicate that he simply thought 
he was making the beggar happy by surprising him “en lui donnant plus qu'il 
n’espére” (“giving him more than he had hoped for”). The beggar who saw himself 
as the lowest level of humanity, could not hope to be so much “valued” by a dis- 
tinguished man - though in fact he was being made fun of. However, what if the 
words of this bourgeois person were only half-truths? What if he was capable of 
“fausse paroles” (“fake words”) as well as being able to give “fausses monnaies” 
(“fake coins”)? From the point of view of the “good bourgeois,” this man who is 
seen as “méchant” (“evil”) is also in debt as he cannot be forgiven. His situation is 
characterized both by his infinite capacity to pass on fake coins and by the fact 
that he can never be forgiven. In fact, we see in this poem one of the many exam- 
ples of the vicious circle structure characteristic of this volume of Baudelaire’s 
prose poems. It seems as though poetry gets presented as an enclosed autopoetic 
system, which is simultaneously perceived as a microcosm of the world around it. 
Thus, the aesthetic field endows new meaning to the “real” world both by describ- 
ing it differently and by displacing it. 

In Baudelaire’s Spleen de Paris, we encounter the characteristics of this new 
capitalist society which later, in 1921, Walter Benjamin would scrutinize in his 
fragment “Kapitalismus als Religion.” Here, Benjamin describes the four main 
characteristics of capitalism as a religion: first, it is a religion merely perceived 
as a cult (which does not have any dogma or theology); second, this cult has no 
end and no limit; third, one of the characteristics of this cult is that it draws us 
into debt. Everything revolves around Schuld, a term whose ambiguity has been 
widely explored by Nietzsche both in its sense of guilt and in its sense of debt. In 
fact, the subject is always in a state of irreparable guilt/debt. Finally, for Benja- 
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min, capitalism as religion is marked by the occultation or concealment of God 
(GS VI, 100-101). In this passage, Benjamin also speculates about the similari- 
ties between bank notes and the images of saints (a subject he also addresses in 
his Einbahnstrasse) and notes how capitalism emerged in the West as a parasite 
on Christianity by appropriating its mythic elements (GS VI, 102). “La fausse 
monnaie” can be read as an allegory of this mythical force of capitalism while 
simultaneously revealing its Christian roots. 

In this prose poem, we observe the paradigmatic intersection of the prosaic 
world of economic life with the aesthetic sphere. In his dedication of Le Spleen 
de Paris to Arséne Houssaye (originally published in the daily La Presse in 1862), 
Baudelaire wrote that “This obsessive idea owes its birth above all else to the fre- 
quenting of enormous cities, to the criss-crossing of their innumerable rela- 
tions,” Baudelaire 1999.” The prose poem genre, which is the subject of the intro- 
duction and of many of the poems included in the book, is presented as the 
offspring of modernity and big cities. Baudelaire states that in this new kind 
of poems he is searching for “the description of modern life, or rather of a mod- 
ern and more abstract life” Baudelaire 1999. 

The prose of modernity proves simultaneously to be both the source and the 
subject of his poems. In “La fausse monnaie,” we observe a sort of premonition 
of the disappearance of the homo laborans and the birth of two new species that 
later became touchstones in our world: the homo aestheticus and the homo sacer. 
The former incorporates many aspects of the new man envisaged since the end 
of the eighteenth century by thinkers such as the German romantics Friedrich 
Schlegel and Novalis. For them, the artist would represent the pinnacle of hu- 
mankind and art would cure the wounds opened up by progress and alienation. 
The latter, the homo sacer is considered by Agamben to be scrap, a kind of waste 
in human form, rejected by society as a means of maintaining its sovereign 
power structure. This biopolitical landscape is not static and runs its own dy- 
namics. We may say that one side of the coin sustains the other. The spectacle 
of violence, poverty and misery is part of our aestheticized world and not its op- 
posite. In this way, the poem becomes a sort of microcosm of our world and of its 
new moneyscape. 

Indeed, the idea of a “fake coin,” which might provide the start of ephemeral 
or endless wealth, reminds us of a potential — which tends to be infinite — of the 
growth of wealth, as much in the capitalist society as in the “poetic fortune,” 


2 “C’est surtout de la fréquentation des villes énormes, c’est du croisement de leurs innombr- 
ables rapports que nait cet idéal obsédant.” (Baudelaire 1975: 276). 

3 “[...]”la description de la vie moderne, ou plutôt d’une vie moderne et plus abstraite.” (Bau- 
delaire 1975: 275) 
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that is, within the aesthetic field and in the values attributed to works of art. Cap- 
italism is founded on a monetary and value-creating system that clearly lacks a 
solid foundation, as the global crisis has more than demonstrated since Septem- 
ber 2008. Despite its dubious foundations, its logic of exponential growth has 
yet to be abandoned even after these great financial crises. The artist occupies 
an ambiguous place within this capitalist system, grounded in utilitarianism 
and commodity fetishism. On the one hand, as he does not produce anything 
useful, the artist has been on the margins of society since the time of romanti- 
cism. In a way, the Bildungsroman shows him going through a metamorphosis, 
which culminates in acceptance into bourgeois society — or, sometimes, when 
failing acceptance, in exile or death. On the other hand, artists often continue 
to occupy a place of distinction in the symbolic economy of modern societies 
and, in fact, their symbolic capital has ever more increased. Their works of art 
may reach astronomical values of tens of millions of dollars. Recently, Damien 
Hirst’s work, paradigmatically called For the Love of God - pure capitalism as 
religion and aesthetic performance - was put on sale for $100 million. Andy 
Warhol’s 192 One-Dollar Bills,“ from 1962, was the first in a series of works 
which took as its theme the relationship between art, financial speculation, 
the cult of celebrities and also violence and death. 

Thus, it should be considered that while Benjamin established a parallel be- 
tween capitalism and religion, the same holds true of the relationship of this sys- 
tem with the aesthetic field. We are faced with the resounding permeability be- 
tween capitalism, religion and the arts. The latter two serve as a place for 
reflection and a testing ground for the riskier adventures of capitalists. The 
Midas-capitalist sees in the Midas-artist a sort of more daring and rebellious 
brother who has managed to take the Midas gift to its ultimate consequences. 
On the one hand, Benjamin noted that the exhibition and the cult values in 
works of art relate to one another as inverted powers — the stronger the exhibi- 
tion value, the weaker the cult value - ; on the other hand, he did not take into 
account the increase in monetary value resulting from exhibiting works of art. 
The fact that nowadays some works of art do sell for astronomical prices only 
emphasizes the ambiguous place that art occupies in our culture: works of art 
have literally no value, which means that anything can be projected onto 
them. The art system has served not only as a model for the self-reflection of 
modern, post-romantic man, but also as the self-reflection of the very capitalist 


4 I recall one of Warhol’s witty remarks on his affair with money: “I like money on the wall. Say 
you were going to buy a $200,000 painting. I think you should take that money, tie it up and 
hang it on the wall. Then when someone visited you, the first thing they would see is the 
money on the wall.” (Warhol 1975: 133-134). 
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system that has increasingly become some huge speculative game without any 
solid foundations. While in the economy, there is a constant anxiety concerning 
the future and this same future is constantly being deployed as the screen on 
which the grounds of future speculation are projected, in the universe of the 
arts, we have instead built a place from which we would like to observe our fu- 
ture. Artists and their works are now conceived as windows through which we 
observe the future of humankind. 

In the field of the arts, we can no longer separate the role of large exhibitions 
such as the Documenta and the Biennials from the big Art Fairs, the work of the 
powerful auction houses such as Sotheby’s and Christie’s, and also the actions 
of art critics and theorists. Today, art exists within this system and to deny this is 
simply to deny reality. Andy Warhol knew how to capitalize on this reality — 
again, literally — bringing to his works of art and artistic performances an aware- 
ness of this belonging both to the market and the religious fields, within this new 
religion that is pure cult, charged with what Benjamin, in his notes to the Ar- 
cades Project, called the “sex appeal of the inorganic.” Benjamin’s words in re- 
lation to fashion are enlightening in this context: 


Fashion reveals the dialectical point of transfer between woman and commodity — between 
pleasure and the corpse [...] fashion has never been anything but the parody of the colour- 
ful corpse, the provocation of death through a woman and, amidst memorable shrill laugh- 
ter, a bitter murmured conversation with decomposition. This is fashion. For this reason it 
changes so quickly. (GS V, 111). 


Also drawn from the same notes: fashion “connects the living body [Leib] to the 
inorganic world. Fashion sees in the living the rights of the corpse. Fetishism, 
which succumbs to the sex appeal of the inorganic, is its vital nerve” (GS V, 
130). Fashion brings together a dialectic that evokes the tensions between libido 
and the pull of death. Within it, sex and death meet each other as a kind of ab- 
solute. Warhol brought this force of fashion into his own works of art exposing 
the cult of money and the aesthetic as the fields of speculation par excellence. 
The artist, ironically, serves as a vanguard to the speculative capitalism so prev- 
alent today.° 

Artists and their works, serving as a means of catching a glimpse of the fu- 
ture, make us consider the artistic potential to anticipate what is to come, while 
recalling the neo-platonic tradition that projected onto artists the capacity of ris- 


5 The Brazilian artist Cildo Meireles with his work Coca-Cola Project (1970) reflects, like Warhol, 
upon this connection between art and capitalism, but from a different point of view, namely as a 
critic of the capitalist credo. 
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ing to the world of ideas. If, on the one hand, artists are considered as those who 
are able to give palpable shape to archetypes, to ideas, or to the origin of those 
things existing in derivative form on earth, on the other hand, we tend to see the 
field of the arts as the ante-chamber of the future. Artist are seen as prophets. 
This is the case both because of their capacity to play and speculate with values 
(symbolic and monetary) and because of their capacity to understand technolo- 
gy as an extension of our body. Something of the demiurgic is projected onto the 
artist, as we have seen since Mary Shelley’s Frankenstein and Goethe’s Faust. The 
Faustian force of modern man simultaneously proves an aesthetic, a technical 
and a monetary drive. This triad constitutes the new trinity of capitalism as reli- 
gion organized around the cult of commodity and money. This cult, as Benjamin 
shows, leaves us in debt and feeling guilty and leading only to more devotion. 

Above all, artists are those who transgress. Therefore, it is important to once 
again note the ambiguity of “La fausse monnaie,” its profound and blatant irony. 
Baudelaire had good reason for initially baptizing this poem in prose as “Le Par- 
adoxe de l’aumöne” (Baudelaire 1975: 1336). Everything in Le Spleen de Paris re- 
volves around the paradox, the oxymoron. In fact, this same paradoxical struc- 
ture comes in the passage of the text “L’école paienne” which gave vent to “La 
fausse monnaie.” Here, Baudelaire tells us that he did in fact meet an artist who, 
on receiving a fake coin, said he would keep it for a pauper (“pour un pauvre”; 
Baudelaire 1976: 49). Baudelaire’s commentary makes clear how he identified 
himself with the narrator of the prose poem and later wrote: “The wretched 
man took an infernal pleasure in stealing from the poor and at the same time 
enjoying the benefits of a reputation for charity.”° Thus, artists are described 
as men without morals, who invest their reputation on appearances. By dislocat- 
ing this scene to his book of prose poems, what at first seemed a banal dichot- 
omy — that is, the opposition between a moral and an immoral attitude, the 
union between a moment of enjoyment and false appearances - somehow has 
its structure dissolve. As seen, the final condemnation of the man giving the 
fake coin is not related to the act itself, which the narrator is willing to forgive, 
but to the agent’s ignorance of this act. This ignorance, however, could also be 
pure simulation. In this sense, we could also ask whether our own society sim- 
ulates ignorance when the fake coin of charity is given to its poor, only reinforc- 
ing a system that perpetuates itself by increasing the difference between rich and 
poor. The window of the aesthetic enables Baudelaire to “simulate” the hypoc- 
risy of our society — which is so dear to us. The “fake” character of the aesthetic 


6 “Le misérable prenait un infernal plaisir à voler le pauvre et a jouir en même temps des bén- 
éfices d’une réputation de charité.” (Baudelaire 1976: 49) 
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field allows for the deconstruction of dichotomies and polarities, as Baudelaire 
brilliantly shows in Le Spleen de Paris. 

To conclude this exploration of the potentialities of the arts today, I would 
like to reiterate the so-called “moral” question broached by Baudelaire’s 
poem. The narrator seems to hold firm ideas regarding just how we should 
deal with money. Within Western cultural history, besides the representations 
of good fortune and the beautiful and gracious Abundance - with her cornuco- 
pia symbolizing wealth and happiness — we may trace a long tradition preaching 
discretion and morality in handling money. The previously mentioned myth of 
Midas in Ovid also portrays a greedy character depicted as a donkey (and 
even given ass ears by Apollo). Midas is characterized by Ovid as “rich and 
poor” and almost dies of hunger because of his peculiar wish, a “disastrous 
gift” writes Ovid in an oxymoron, just as Baudelaire would later characterize 
his protagonist in “La fausse monnaie.” From Ancient Greece - and later adopt- 
ed by Christianity — comes the tradition of presenting greed as one of the seven 
deadly sins, along with gluttony, sloth, envy, anger, lust and pride. Mammon in 
this sense proves a paradigmatic figure within Christianity, seen as the one who 
embodies the diabolic side of the attraction to money. It was no coincidence that 
he was also seen as a false god (another version of the biblical golden calf), or as 
a (dis)simulator. Just as often, in the Christian world artists were condemned as 
dissimulators — especially actors.’ During the Renaissance, and inspired by the 
humanist spirit, many artists represented this association between greed and 
evil. In these cases, art functions as a mnemonic device of paidéia whose role 
was to recall the virtues and admonish vices. Avaritia often gets depicted as 
an ugly and melancholic old woman, accompanied by an emaciated wolf, a 
“greedy and voracious” animal, as we read about in Iconologia by Cesare 
Ripa, quoting Christofano Landino (Ripa 1625: 58). 

This movement of the arts towards moralization which had been ongoing up 
to the Enlightenment collapsed with Romanticism. Increasingly the arts became 
a device to present what had been censured, repressed and prohibited, what 
Freud, inspired by Schelling, would later call das Unheimliche. As we have 
seen, the artist becomes someone who puts values in general on hold: both in 
monetary and moral terms. The economic potential of the arts has never been 
as great as it is today. It has never been so close to the sciences and politics. 


7 Ileave aside the long anti-Semitic tradition, which has always tried to attribute the cult of the 
false god Mammon to Jews, from the Middle Ages to The Protocols of the Elders of Zion, through 
to our times (see Attali 2002, 2010). It would be interesting to look at the issue of the profound 
relationship between Judaism, not with Mammon, but with the arts in the twentieth century and 
with the aesthetic field in general. However I shall leave this theme for another occasion. 
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If it is true that Benjamin saw in the aesthetization of politics a fascist streak, 
then today there is no guarantee that we are free from fascism. The artist-demi- 
urge is as much an instrument of new onto-typological programs — helping de- 
sign a new man that would mean the death and/or the extermination of those 
falling short of this category - as s/he can also critically be of service to the Ge- 
staltung of a plastic world, where individuals are free to air their differences and 
contradictions. Just like Pascal, who in the seventeenth century advised us to 
back the existence of God by a wager, today we may feasibly back the possibility 
of a positive outcome for the creation of this homo aestheticus. Everything shall 
depend on our ability to also include the materiality of the homo sacer in our 
lives so as to integrate him, not as scrap, but as an equal. 
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Alfred Opitz’ 
The Magic Triangle 


Considerations on Money, Art and S*** 


In 1979, Joseph Beuys, the German artist then already on his way to the top of the 
worldwide art ranking,’ signed banknotes of 10 and 100 marks with the state- 
ment “Kunst = Kapital” (Art = Capital), a visual abbreviation of his pictorial 
and social theory.” We may also discern in Beuys’s statement a twinkling refer- 
ence to Andy Warhol, who produced not only a sequence of multiplicated dollar 
notes but also a painting of a toilet and several piss paintings in the early 1960s. 
Warhol and Beuys met for the first time in 1979 in Diisseldorf. Whilst quite differ- 
ent in their understanding of art and society, they held one big common aspira- 
tion: to become a living myth in transforming their poor injured bodies into shin- 
ing stars. Warhol dusted his silk screen portrait of Beuys (1980) with diamond 
powder, and Beuys replied with a multiple called “The Warhol-Beuys-Event.”? 
At that time, they were not the only self-performers and prophets of their own 
overall mission on the art scene, but for some years, they were the greatest, 
the most famous and the most successful. 

In the dirty context of this essay, I shall focus on the central element of the 
formula quoted (K = K), the equation mark which implies transformation or 
even, when considering the messianic and Christic features in Beuys’s activities, 
transubstantiation; all this in the name of art and with the rather old-fashioned 
aim of redemption. In fact, Beuys became known as a charismatic master of 
transformation; he used dead and living animals, blood, honey, grease and 
felt, not to mention alchemic substances like copper and sulphur. For Beuys, 
the famous Feyerabend-slogan “anything goes” (Science in a free society 1978) 
represents an artistic project. In a 1973 interview, questioned on the limits of 
the aesthetic utilization of excrement, Beuys answers that everything human 


1 In 1978, Beuys already occupied the second position in this ranking and in the following two 
years the first (“Kunstkompass,” Capital: http://www.capital.de/guide/kunstkompass/100001645. 
html). 

2 For Beuys’s opinions on society and the economy, see Beuys, 1992 and his installation Das 
Kapital Raum, 1970-1977, documented by Versphol 1985. On social change by art, see also 
the megalomaniac Aufruf zur Alternative, published first in the Frankfurter Rundschau (23 De- 
cember 1978) and reprinted at the first election for the European Parliament in June 1979 (avail- 
able on http://www.impuls21.net/pdf/aufruf_zur_alternative.pdf, accessed June 2010). 

3 The camouflage portrait was the only picture in Beuys’s house in Düsseldorf. For more details 
on Warhol and Beuys see Billeter (1988) and Warhol (2009: 210 - 211). 
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can be - and must be - aestheticized and even proclaiming a polarity between 
cerebral and intestinal production (Murken 2006: 72-78). 

Beuys’s esthetic program, however, derives firstly from recycling alchemic 
and romantic ideas. With the staging of the artistic integration of common mate- 
rials, Warhol and Beuys created an open artistic space liberated from the taboos 
of idealistic representation that still dominated a great extent of the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries. At the center of this open space, these artists represent 
their public persona, in their performances and with their non-interchangeable 
outfits (the hat of Beuys, the silver white wig of Warhol). When Marshall McLu- 
han proclaimed in 1964: “the medium is the message,” we may say in the case of 
Warhol and Beuys: “the artist is the medium,” and the works are only material 
extensions of a mythified body. 

In the specific case of artistic work about money, Beuys’s signature imitates 
the gesture of the merchant or banker who signs a cheque or a bill of exchange, 
an act of magic that implies a moment that no longer requires the material pres- 
ence of money. The signed paper is a transforming agent, a key to the world of 
commodities. However, Beuys’s formula (Art = Capital) demands reflection, the 
seal of the signature and the new cultural and economic value of the bank note 
questions the economic system by means of art. This magic trick of transforma- 
tion had already been executed by Marcel Duchamp when, in 1919, he signed a 
hundred-dollar cheque for his dentist (Schwarz 2000: 378). The piece of paper 
ended up in an art collection with the artist’s signature more valuable than 
the amount of the cheque with many of the following conceptual artists replay- 
ing this productive shifting of systems to create new, traditional money. On his 
death, Andy Warhol left behind a $100 million fortune. 


1 Blood, bodily discharges and exploding 
excrement: the sticky face of modern art 


When, in 1973, Beuys insisted on the necessity of an esthetic use of excrement, 
those vulgar materials had already entered the domain of the artistic vanguard. 
In 1961, the Italian artist, Piero Manzoni produced 90 cans of Merda d’artista, 30 
grammes each, numbered, signed and sold at the then current price of gold. 
Among other works, Manzoni had already produced Fiati d’Aria (Breath of the 
Artist), which reminded the viewer not only of the contingency of aesthetic val- 
ues but also of very ancient metaphysical traditions. Some decades earlier, Dali 
and Duchamp had already thought about an art-edition of s*** and, in December 
1919, Duchamp sent a glass recipient of Paris Air to the USA (Schwarz 2000: 379, 
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675). The lines of tradition are evident: they critique the Christian past worship of 
the bottled breath of Jesus and several saints. The modern artist, who assumes 
the role of a second creator and the salvator mundi mission, takes up these ritual 
objects. Manzoni’s (unrealized) project to wrap dead bodies in transparent plas- 
tic for exhibition represents another response to relic rituals. Thirty years later, 
the German anatomist, Gunther von Hagens, launched an exhibition of plastinat- 
ed corpses (see the catalogue Körperwelten 2000 - Body Worlds), which has hith- 
erto been seen by 26 million visitors in Asia and several European countries. 

Manzoni has now become part of the history of conceptual art. For Engler, 
one important aspect of Manzoni’s work is the relationship “between an imma- 
terial concept and the concrete materials of corporal remains” (Engler 2000:126) 
presented as an invisible idea that cannot be verified.“ We must believe the con- 
tent just like the pilgrim in froagner and Tani Barlow, 
this is the more fruitful approach when discussing “movement” and “culture” in 
China’s Republic.” Both “movement” and “New Culture” were, I argue, suitable 
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for adding to the glamour, power and prestige of the New Culture Movement as a 
buzzword. 

“Yundong” as such could mean many different things in 1919. Chen Duxiu 
defined it in 1916 as something signifying a radical break with the past, anti- 
imperialism, independence and global importance.” In practice, its meaning was 
much broader. In newspapers and journals, it could denote anything from phys- 
ical movement to any kinds of “activities” and mostly it simply meant “sports.”*° 
This range of meanings was quite constant over the decades, but at certain 
points in time usages of “yundong” temporarily zoomed in on specific connota- 
tion, and broadened out again afterwards. The word did not appear to have been 
very popular in the 19th century, when it mostly denoted physical movement, 
for example that of the planet Earth” or that of an armada.” In the 1900s, its 
fashionability increased, as did the range of things it meant, including “lobby- 
ing/persuading,”” “sports,” “activities” and also activities that were close to 
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“political movements.”* This continued throughout the 1910s, with the meaning 
of “political/social movement” becoming consolidated.” 

In 1919, it focused on very specific meanings several times, as an analysis of 
its usages in the Shanghai News indicates. In March and April it often described 
the Korean Independence Movement, also known as the March First Movement.”® 
This was a series of political protests in Korea against Japanese colonial rule and 
for Korean self-determination. Even though Japan suppressed the protests, the 
ensuing years saw a liberalization of colonial administration in Korea, which 
was in part caused by the March First Movement and in part by general trends 
towards liberalization in Japan as part of the Taish6 Democracy.” “Yundong” thus 
took on associations of what Erez Manela has called the “Wilsonian moment”:“° 
it pointed to independence, anti-imperialism and global significance, just like 
Chen Duxiu had claimed in his theoretical discussion a few years before. 
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During May 1919, it started being used in the combination “May Fourth Move- 
ment.”“ But most of the times, it still meant “sports.” At around the time when 
the expression “New Culture Movement” must have been invented, however, 
there was a change. In July, Shanghai News headlines used “yundong” almost 
exclusively to refer to May Fourth.” In other words, “yundong” had moved on from 
the Korean March First to denote the Chinese version of the “Wilsonian moment.” 
By attaching the label “movement” to “New Culture,” its inventors thus firmly 
inscribed the connection with May Fourth and the glamour of its global contexts 
into the expression. This also indicates why the marketing intellectuals had to 
insist that it was a “movement” and could not say that it was being used as a buzz- 
word: it needed the glamour of the “movement” in order to function as a buzz- 
word. The focus in the meaning of “yundong,” incidentally, was not a permanent 
shift. In October, “sports” and “May Fourth” held each other the balance again,“ 
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and in December 1919, “yundong” referred to all sorts of non-May Fourth social 
and political movements.” 


“New Culture” 


“New Culture” projected something similarly powerful. A search for definitions 
of “New Culture” would lead us to the 19th century, when the word “bunka” was 
coined in Japanese to find an equivalent to the Western word “culture” (“culture” 
in English, “culture” in French, “Kultur” in German and so on). In the Chinese 
pronunciation “wenhua,” it made its way to China in the 1860 and 1870s.“° 

As “wenhua” or “bunka” was designed to render the Western word “culture,” 
its definition was in many ways very similar to the Western one at the time. 
Although the various European-language forms of “culture” had a rich history, 
in the 19th and early 20th centuries their definitions, according to Raymond Wil- 
liams, settled to mean “a particular way of life, whether of a people, a period, 
a group, or humanity in general.” By “particular way of life,” Williams means 
notions of, for example, Chinese culture versus Western culture, French culture 
versus British culture. “Culture” could also mean “the works and practices of 
intellectual and especially artistic activity ... culture is music, literature, painting 
and sculpture, theatre and film.”“ Lydia Liu and Tani Barlow identify similar con- 
notations in the Chinese “wenhua” at the time.“* The combination “New Culture” 
had appeared very occasionally before 1919. In 1918, for example, the Guangzhou 
English-Language Times (Guangzhou Yingwen shibao) expressed its hope that 
China would gradually move towards a “new culture,” as soon as it stopped being 
held back by the “militarism” of the warlords.” 
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But as with “movement,” “culture” projected something even more powerful. 
“Wenhua” in fact was, according to Tani Barlow, a way to refer to the purview of 
intellectuals. “Wenhua” was the sphere of reality that they dealt with, “wenhua” 
was what they did. They were the “knowers of wenhua,” the “possessors of 
knowledge about literature and civilization.” Consequently, Barlow says, intel- 
lectuals were in constant competition about who could dominate this sphere.” 
This then shows why the expression “New Culture” was so powerful. When intel- 
lectuals called their agendas the “New Culture,” they put themselves in charge of 
the whole new version of the purview of intellectuals. Combined with the label 
“movement,” the expression “New Culture Movement” had, already through the 
words it was made up of, the potential to be an extremely convincing, “authori- 
tative” buzzword. 


Case studies 
Literary Chinese as the New Culture Movement 


Contemporaries recognized this potential, and a huge variety of people and 
groups tried to identify their agendas as the New Culture Movement to move it to 
the “legitimate core” of the field.” That is, they used it to sell many and mutually 
contradictory competing agendas in late 1919 and the early 1920s. That it was 
used as a buzzword designed to do something, rather than as the description of 
something that was already happening, becomes most evident from the example 
of the people who deployed it to promote programs that did not make it into the 
permanent New Culture discourse. These cases break with our notions of what 
New Culture should be. One of these less successful people was Liu Boming, 
whom I have cited in the opening passage of this chapter and who promoted 
ideas as the New Culture Movement that would later on be regarded as the very 
antithesis of New Culture. Among these ideas was, as mentioned above, advocacy 
of Literary Chinese. 

For Liu Boming, calling his ideas New Culture Movement must have appeared 
as the only way to convince the particular audience he was addressing. These 
were people who had come to listen to a lecture by John Dewey (1859-1952), Hu 
Shi’s former PhD supervisor. Dewey was visiting China from 1919 to 1921. Dewey’s 
speeches all followed similar patterns: He did not appear at these lectures alone, 
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but was accompanied by several Chinese colleagues. On occasion, Liu Boming 
was among them. As Dewey did not speak Chinese, these colleagues translated 
his speeches for him. But Dewey’s Chinese colleagues were also established 
scholars in their own right. Liu Boming, for example, had been educated in the 
United States and was at the time professor for philosophy and vice principal 
of Nanjing Higher Normal School.” Dewey’s Chinese colleagues were therefore 
not resigned to pure translator roles, but they often gave their own co-lectures 
as part of the event.” One such co-lecture was Liu Boming’s comments, given in 
Xuzhou, on the New Culture Movement as a project embracing Literary Chinese 
and criticizing the introduction of communism.” Dewey’s speeches were also 
well-attended by journalists, which is how Liu’s co-lecture has been transmitted. 

Liu’s speech in Xuzhou was not an exception. In a similar setting one month 
before in Yangzhou he had used a similar strategy to promote his ideals. A 
Shanghai News report shows how Dewey’s lectures were filled with an atmosphere 
of admiration for the New Culture Movement. The co-lecturer who preceded Liu 
Boming in Yangzhou praised Dewey as a “star of New Culture.”*® When Liu fol- 
lowed with his own speech, it must have been clear to him that the only way 
he could get through to this audience was to tap into the vocabulary that was 
often used to discuss the New Culture Movement. Liu consequently took it upon 
himself to criticize the audience for their belief in New Culture, using the “dele- 
gitimizing terms” New Culture rhetoric provided.” He suggested that the Ana- 
lects provided the better recipe for a “new intellectual tide” (xin sichao), and that 
anyone who questioned this had clearly misunderstood them.” He also called 
New Culture debaters’ blind belief in anything that was written in “new journals” 
a “superstition.” These “new journals,” which I have dubbed “spring-bamboo 
journals,” were considered hallmarks of New Culture, and “superstition” was 
something deemed anti-scientific and therefore to be avoided. 
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Liu Boming’s speeches did not always meet with the favor of his audience.” 
But his ideas for the “New Culture Movement” were not as isolated as they seem 
from our perspective today. Literary Chinese and New Culture, for example, did 
not appear to be mutually exclusive, and commercial advertising sometimes com- 
bined the two. In 1921 the publisher Commercial Press deployed the slogan “the 
dawn of New Culture” (xin wenhua zhi shuguang) to advertise some of its publi- 
cations. These were books by Hu Shi and Zhou Zuoren (1885-1967), but also by 
lesser-known individuals at Nanjing Higher Normal School or at Beijing Univer- 
sity. The words “dawn of New Culture” appeared in a cone of light emanating from 
a lighthouse in the midst of a dark world. They were, however, written in Literary 
Chinese.“ Liu Boming’s definition of the “New Culture Movement” apparently 
had some viability at the time. 


Christianity as the better New Culture Movement 


Christianity was another agenda that seems alien to the New Culture Movement 
from today’s perspective, but which was nevertheless promoted as the “better” 
New Culture Movement in the early 1920s. In later times, New Culture became 
associated with the rise of Marxism in mainland China, and Marxism is of course 
skeptical of all religion. New Culture also came to stand for science, and the 
dichotomies of the 19th and early 20th centuries often suggested a contradiction 
between science and religion, the latter of which could then be labelled a “super- 
stition.” In the early 1920s, the New Culture franchise was somewhat more flexi- 
ble in its views on religion. Chen Duxiu, for example, wrote in 1920 that there was 
space for “new religion” in the New Culture Movement. This “new religion” “elim- 
inates the unscientific superstition of strained interpretations [carried forward in] 
the traditions of the old religions.” But even in this tolerant comment, religion 
could not get rid of the suspicion that it could easily fall into the trap of being or 
becoming a “superstition.” 

Both foreign and Chinese Christians in China were therefore worried about 
this trend. “Many people” (wrongly, in this view) assumed that “Christianity is a 
superstition,” wrote a Christian in 1920.” But Christians also admitted freely that 
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they were jealous of the New Culture Movement. Christianity had been around in 
China for centuries and the New Culture Movement only for a short time. Never- 
theless New Culture had already achieved so much more influence than Christi- 
anity, another Christian lamented.“ Some Christian groups therefore decided to 
employ the escape-forward approach and to piggyback on its success by selling 
Christianity as the New Culture Movement. Among them was the Apologetic 
Group (Zhengdaotuan) in Beijing, many of whose members were recruited from 
the staff of Yanjing University and the YMCA. They also founded a journal in 
June 1920, called Life (Shengming).® 

In promoting Christianity as the New Culture Movement, the Apologetic 
Group pursued a variety of strategies, all of which sought to identify Christian- 
ity with aspects of the New Culture Movement’s matrix of reference points. Like 
Liu Boming, they couched their agenda in New Culture vocabulary: For example, 
they declared their intention of turning Christianity into a “movement.” The jour- 
nal’s manifesto announced a “reform movement of Christianity.”” Xu Baogian 
(1892-1944), one of Life’s authors, wrote about the launch of a “Beijing student’s 
conversion movement.”® Christianity also now experienced a “new intellectual 
tide,” he announced.” “Theological questions” would be tackled with the “sci- 
entific method.”” 

Christianity was also depicted as having the capacity to deal with the crucial 
questions that were being addressed under the headline of the New Culture Move- 
ment. Like the New Culture Movement, Christianity had long been concerned 
with social reform, and it “really has a ‘standard’ for social reform,” the mani- 
festo of Life claimed.” Qinghua University theologian Liu Tingfang (1891-1947) 
went further and argued that Christianity even had the better methods of 
social reform. The reason was that Christians derived their answers from God 
himself, and naturally God knew better what to do than humans ever could. In 
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Liu Tingfang’s hands, Christianity thus became the more effective New Culture 
Movement.” 

The Life manifesto also expressed the Apologetic Group’s intention to imitate 
New Culture and May Fourth organizational forms and thus to turn Christianity 
into a replica of the New Culture/May Fourth franchise. This in itself was a 
rebranding of old structures, because founding organizations and launching 
journals was not at all an invention of the New Culture Movement. By their own 
admission, Christians had long had organizations in China.” The most famous 
ones were the YMCA and the YWCA, which had branches all across the country. 
These organizations also had their own journals. In its early days in 1915, New 
Youth (then called Youth Magazine) even had to change its name, because the 
Shanghai YMCA was already running a journal called Shanghai Young Men 
(Shanghai qingnian).” At that time, the vocabulary around “youth” was still pri- 
marily associated with these Christians, and Chen Duxiu’s magazine looked like 
a derivative. 

By 1920, the tables had turned. The authors of Life now deemed it necessary to 
position their organizations within the May Fourth/New Culture tradition. During 
May Fourth and in the New Culture Movement, associations had turned out to 
be very successful, Xu Baoqian explained. Therefore the pre-existing Christian 
organizations had to be restructured, so as to avoid “falling behind.” ” The Life 
manifesto echoed this by saying that “recently” it had become evident that stu- 
dents were strongly involved in the “reform of the world.” Therefore the Christian 
students in China should “connect up,” in order to “become a movement.”” 

The Apologetic Group also tried to link itself to the declared New Culture “cult 
heroes.”” Just like the authors of spring-bamboo journals, Life author Xu Baoqian 
cited Hu Shi.” The group also organized a seminar with Cai Yuanpei, Hu Shi and 
Jiang Menglin to discuss the relationship of Christianity and New Culture. The 
talks were, Xu Baoqian wrote, “completely frank.”” 

This strategy of identifying Christianity as the New Culture Movement was 
important, ironically not in promoting Christianity in China, but in spreading 
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knowledge of the New Culture Movement to the West. As I show in chapter 5, 
Christians in the early 20th century used the New Culture Movement as a tool to 
show off the success of the Christian mission in China to Western audiences; that 
is, to legitimize their enterprise to a different audience. On these occasions they 
claimed that New Culture stood for China’s Westernization, and that Christians 
had laid the groundwork for its rise. 


Popular education as the New Culture Movement 


Liu Boming and the Chinese Christians, whose agendas did not make it into the 
New Culture discourse on a long-term basis, are useful to show how the expres- 
sion was used as a buzzword, because their claims seem so paradoxical from 
today’s retrospective point of view. But there were also those who were suc- 
cessful in moving their agendas towards the “legitimate core”® of the cultural 
field through this buzzword. It was these groups and their success that would 
determine the cultural shift of the time and, to some extent, the associations we 
inscribe into the New Culture Movement today. 

One of these groups was the Jiangsu Educational Association, which found 
a particularly cunning way to harness May Fourth and New Culture, namely by 
playing them as both “legitimating” and as a “delegitimizing terms”:*' It promoted 
its agenda as a “remedy” against May Fourth to the provincial government, which 
feared that student protests would flare up again in the autumn of 1919; and it 
sold the same cluster of agendas to students as being in service of May Fourth 
and as “the New Culture Movement [that] continues the May Fourth Movement.” 

The Jiangsu Educational Association had long supported agendas that 
endorsed popular education, the National Language and vocational education 
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(see chapter 1). It was also in the habit of promoting its ideals under popular buzz- 
words, such as the “national salvation” rhetoric.” 

Before newspaper stories connected May Fourth with Hu Shi, Chen Duxiu 
and the people identified as part of their circle, the Association had not seen any 
potential in the May Fourth demonstrations to aid their agendas. On the contrary, 
it and its vice-president were worried that the protests would distract from their 
educational plans.” Nevertheless, the Jiangsu Educational Association soon 
ended up being involved in May Fourth, and this must have eventually motivated 
it to tap into May Fourth for its own purposes. Like so many at the time, the Asso- 
ciation’s members seemed to be genuinely concerned about Japan’s claims to 
Shandong and they repeatedly petitioned the Chinese government not to sign the 
Treaty of Versailles.” Another reason for its involvement was that May Fourth was 
as much an educational matter as it was a political one, because its most promi- 
nent protesters were students. 

Since students were involved, the Ministry of Education ordered the Jiangsu 
Educational Association to calm down the protests in its catchment area." Soon 
the Association found itself in an unfavorable position, in which it simultane- 
ously tried to dissuade the students from protesting and the government from 
cracking down on the students.” The Association was forced to multitask and 
deal with Cai Yuanpei’s resignation and the student protests all at the same time. 
Its meeting minutes show that often the Association had to deal with the resig- 
nation of Minister of Education Fu Zengxiang, the disappearance of Cai Yuanpei, 
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the student protests and the government’s crackdowns on the protests all in 
one meeting.” This mixture of issues must have sparked the idea in Association 
members to harness the power of May Fourth for one of its own agendas: public 
lecturing. 


May 1919: Promoting public lecturing as May Fourth 

Organizations like the Jiangsu Educational Association were extremely success- 
ful in selling public lecturing as a May Fourth activity. Successful enough, in 
fact, for the impression to emerge that public lecturing was invented during May 
Fourth, with Beijing University’s Commoners’ Education Lecture Society as part 
of its vanguard.” 

However, public lecturing predated May Fourth by a considerable amount of 
time. David Strand argues that giving speeches in public had long been part of 
the “political practices” of China’s republicanism.” For example, Song Jiaoren’s 
(1882-1913) election campaign of 1912-1913 centrally included giving public 
speeches. Moreover, a variety of intellectuals and activists, such as women’s 
rights activists, drew upon this form of expression, and newspapers wrote about 
its importance.” 

Public lecturing had also existed long before May Fourth as a state- 
sponsored and state-regulated endeavor in the service of popular education, 
according to Paul J. Bailey. Going back all the way to the Qing Dynasty, it was in 
the 1910s part of wider trends to promote popular education (see chapter 1).” 
In 1915, the Jiangsu Educational Association had already founded a Popular 
Education Research Association that should promote lecturing in public.” 
The Ministry of Education too had founded Popular Lecture Institutes, which 
had the same purpose.” Lecture topics should be themes like “encouraging 


patriotism,” “improving morality” and “advocating hygiene.” To control these 
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topics, they needed to be approved by various state or state-sponsored orga- 
nizations.” 

Beijing University’s Commoners’ Education Lecture Society originally oper- 
ated within these parameters laid out by the state. This applied to the declared 
goal of the Lecture Society, which was, according to the Beijing University Daily 
on March 7, 1919, the “popularization of education.”” This was also the case with 
respect to state control. Far from planning to engage in subversive actions, the 
Commoners’ Education Lecture Society originally cleared its activities with the 
local police bureau.” During the May Fourth protests, the government did censor 
the Lecture Society’s actions. But this must have been motivated by their new 
choice of topics (boycotting of Japanese goods and so forth),” rather than by the 
chosen form of public engagement. 

But public lecturing and speech giving were reinterpreted from being general 
“political performances”” and state-sponsored popular-education activities” to 
something to do with May Fourth, because organizations like the Jiangsu Educa- 
tional Association started marketing it to students as a May Fourth activity in late 
May 1919. “After the failure in negotiating the Qingdao [Question],” the Associa- 
tion wrote to middle schools, a lot of actions have been undertaken to get Qingdao 
back. Among them were petitions and anti-Japanese boycotts. However, people 
in “remote cities and villages” were not aware of political issues, and therefore 
the strikes were doomed to fail. Therefore, the Jiangsu Educational Association 
recommended that students should “use lectures to enlighten [these uneducated 
people]” when they were in their native villages during the holidays.’” 
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September 1919: A “remedy” against May Fourth 

Pro-May Fourth students were not the only ones to whom the Jiangsu Educational 
Association marketed its agenda. When the academic year ended in the summer 
of 1919, the students returned home and the protests cooled down. However, in 
September the students were returning for the new academic year. With some 
prescience, the government therefore feared that the protests might start again, 
which they did, especially around October 10, the national holiday. In this situ- 
ation, the Jiangsu Educational Association saw another opportunity to harness 
the potential of May Fourth, this time not to convince the students of its agendas, 
but the government. In September 1919, the Association sent a letter to Provincial 
Governor Qi Yaolin (1863-?), promising a “remedy,” or literally a “rescue method” 
(jiuji fangfa), against the May Fourth demonstrations.” Part of this “rescue 
method” or “remedy” was the suggestion that students should do internships in 
the local industry and, again, engage in public lecturing.” 

The Jiangsu Educational Association argued that it had convened a “research 
conference” of educators, to “discuss a remedy after the student demonstra- 
tions.”’ This again was a communicative choice. The conference invitation sent 
to the educators had read that, “after the student protests had happened,” every- 
body agreed that teaching methods had to change, “in the hope of adjusting to the 
trends of the times.” Still, in September, the Jiangsu Educational Association 
wrote to Governor Qi that the conference had concluded that the student protests 
had on the one hand been caused by “patriotic enthusiasm.” On the other hand, 
they had been incited because schools emphasized “book knowledge” too heavily 
over other skills. To prevent further protests, such other skills had to be trained. 
For example, schools should promote the “extracurricular service to society,” part 
of which was public lecturing. They should also promote “internships at [places] 
like farms, factories and shops.” As it turned out, this letter was a bid for funding: 
new money was needed to implement these educational suggestions.’ 
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This “remedy” was certainly surprising, and the Jiangsu Educational Associ- 
ation did not explain how it was to prevent future student protests. But it was sus- 
piciously in line with the Association’s longstanding agendas. Among them was 
public lecturing, as shown above. But among them were also internships, which 
were an important part of the Jiangsu Educational Association’s commitment to 
vocational education. Already in 1917, the Association’s vice-president Huang 
Yanpei had, together with Cai Yuanpei, Jiang Menglin and a few others, founded 
the Chinese Society for Vocational Education and this society established a 
school a year later. The students of that school had to complete internships in the 
local industry.” When the Jiangsu Educational Association now referenced May 
Fourth in order to promote internships, this was yet another attempt to use the 
protests as a means to market its own, long-held agendas. The Association was 
again successful and Governor Qi granted the money.’ 


October 1919: Continuing the May Fourth Movement 

While the Jiangsu Educational Association held this conference and sent the 
resulting letter of September 1919, the expression “New Culture Movement” was 
coined. The Association appeared to know about this and decided to sell its 
agenda again to students — this time as the “New Culture Movement [that] con- 
tinues the May Fourth Movement.” On October 24, 1919, it sent out a letter 
to middle schools and schools of higher levels, announcing a lecture competi- 
tion on the topic of “the various questions of the New Culture Movement and 
ways to promote it.”"° A similar lecture competition had been held the year 
before. The goal of these events was to hone students’ skills in the National Lan- 
guage and public lecturing." The announcement of the 1919 competition had a 
considerable reach within the region. Twenty-eight schools held internal 
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competitions to select altogether forty-five candidates, whom they sent to the 
provincial competition.” The competition’s announcement was reprinted 
in journals and newspapers in the area, such as the Shanghai News and the 
Chinese Christian Advocate.'” 

The “New Culture Movement [that] continues the May Fourth Movement” 
again turned out to promote the Association’s longstanding agenda. The Associ- 
ation defined the “New Culture Movement” as the “spread of culture to the great 
majority of our countrymen,” which included “promulgating baihua literature 
and establishing free schools and lecture groups.” Vocational education was 
not included in this definition. But popular education and lecture groups were, 
and the Jiangsu Educational Association had by that time sold them under three 
different and mutually contradictory labels: twice to students as being in service 
of May Fourth (and the New Culture Movement that “continued” it) and once to 
the local government as preventing a repetition of May Fourth. 


Communism and the New Culture Movement 


Associations that would bring forth later-famous communists, too, marketed 
themselves with the New Culture Movement. Among such groups was the Young 
China (Shaonian Zhongguo) journal, some of whose authors would later become 
members of the Chinese Communist Party. The Young China Study Association 
had first convened informally in 1918, but was “formally inaugurated” in July 1919 
in Beijing, that is, at the time when the expression “New Culture Movement” must 
have been invented.’ The journal Young China was launched in July 1919, and it 
promoted its ideas, among them a mixture of anarchism and communism, as part 
of the New Culture franchise. 
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Knowledge about the various strands of Western thought that endorse social 
revolution came into China in the late 19th century. It is difficult to distinguish 
neatly between the different strands of ideas that supported social revolution at 
the time, since many associations and even individuals subscribed to a potpourri 
of ideas. 

Steven A. Smith describes the approach to such concepts at the time as 
“eclectic.”"® For example, when elaborating on the concept of “class,” workers 
described their achievement of class consciousness as a form of “enlighten- 
ment,” which Smith classifies as originating from “New Culture.” There was an 
anarchist element to notions of “class,” Smith argues, because the exploitation of 
one class by another was considered to be caused by “authoritarian power (giang- 
quan) and human selfishness.”'® Finally, even Confucianism shaped notions of 
“class,” in that activists tried their best to depict it as the very opposite of Confu- 
cianism. This, Smith says, sometimes led to “overcompensation.”"” For example, 
pondering the statement in the Mencius, which outlines that “[t]hose who work 
with their minds rule, while those who work with their bodies are ruled,” Chen 
Duxiu was determined to reverse this distribution of roles into its very opposite.’ 
Individuals, too, could unite ideas that can be traced to different traditions. For 
example, in 1918 the Wuhan intellectual and later CCP member Yun Daiying 
(1895-1931) supported elements taken from anarchism and communism, and 
also from Daoism and Christianity in what Shakhar Rahav describes as a “hodge- 
podge of cultural reference points.” 

The same was the case for Young China. In its manifesto, the journal did 
not announce its adherence to any particular ideology. It even mocked people 
who “welcomed” a new set ideology every day without creating a suitable one 
themselves: “As for the so-called reformist faction, today they copy the American 
constitution, tomorrow they imitate British politics. Today they welcome Marxist 
socialism, tomorrow they welcome Kropotkin’s anarchism. Something Kant, 
something Dewey. We will welcome it all day long. And we will not at all think 
of creating [something] ourselves.”’” Its own goals Young China consequently 
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framed in ideologically much less set terms as wanting to produce a “constructive 
life; a social life; a scientific life.” 

The various strands of ideology that fed into such support for social 
revolution in its different forms had been introduced into China in the late 19th 
century. The names of Karl Marx (1818-1883) and Friedrich Engels (1820-1895) 
were first mentioned in 1899, according to Alexander Pantsov.™ A translation 
of one chapter of the Communist Manifesto appeared in 1908 in Heavenly Justice 
(Tianyibao), a journal which Maurice Meisner classifies as “anarchist.” ” Initially 
and especially before 1917, ideas that can be categorized as anarchist were 
particularly popular.”° 

One of the anarchist notions that most interested the intellectuals of the 
1910s and 1920s was the concept of “mutual aid.” This idea goes back to Peter 
Kropotkin’s (1842-1921) book of the same title of 1902, which had been translated 
into Chinese in 1908.” It countered the idea that Darwinism had to stand for com- 
petition and pointed to the importance of “cooperation” in the struggle for sur- 
vival.’ The popularity of the concept not only appears from the frequency with 
which intellectuals discussed or referenced it (for examples, see below). It also 
becomes clear from the names they gave their societies. For example, in late 1917, 
Yun Daiying established a Mutual Aid Society, which purported to have the wish 
of “helping ourselves and helping others.” ? 

While this set of ideas had been known in China for a few decades, it — espe- 
cially its Marxist variety — only gained traction during the time after May Fourth, 
which eventually led to the foundation of the Chinese Communist Party in 1921.'° 
Of course, it would be simplistic to claim that this happened only because activ- 
ists started marketing their ideas through the New Culture Movement. Other 
factors unquestionably played a role too. Among them was the inspiration given 
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by the October Revolution of 1917,”" and the activities by the Comintern, which 
sent agents to China. For example, in 1920 Grigorij Vojtinskij (1893-1953) came 
to China as part of a Comintern delegation. There he met with Li Dazhao and 
Chen Duxiu, helped with the establishment of Marxist associations and pushed 
for the foundation of the CCP in July 1921.” Among these factors that led to the 
establishment of the CCP was also the organizational impetus given by the May 
Fourth Movement. Shakhar Rahav and Hans van de Ven, for example, show how 
the intensified spread of study societies and the way they networked across the 
country contributed to the foundation of the Communist Party.” 

In spite of all this infrastructure and these reference points, however, journals 
like Young China apparently saw an advantage in marketing themselves as part 
of the buzzword New Culture Movement. On the one hand, this concerned the 
ideas. In Young China’s September 1919 edition, Li Dazhao, for example, called 
for a “youth movement.” This “youth movement” needed a “culture movement,” 
which consisted of a “spiritual reform movement” and a “material reform move- 
ment.” Li argued with anarchist vocabulary for the “spiritual reform movement.” 
For example, he wrote that it was necessary to “propagate the truths [daoli] of 
‘mutual aid’ and ‘universal love,’ based on the spirit of humanism.” On the 
question of why this “spiritual reform movement” was necessary to effect the 
“material reform movement,” he cited Karl Marx, who had, in Li’s reading, said 
that that “material reform” was not sustainable without the “spiritual reform.” 

In a discussion of “What Is the Best Method for Revolution” in July 1920, Yu 
Jiayu (1898-1976) called the creation of a “social consciousness” the “culture 
movement.” This “social consciousness” was in his view the basis for revolution 
and it involved ideals like “free criticism,” “the freedom to choose one’s ways” or 
“the freedom to choose one’s leaders.” A month later, Chen Qitian (1893-1984) 
asked “What Is the New Culture Spirit?” After criticizing an answer suggested by 
Hu Shi,” Chen Qitian explained that the “New Culture spirit” was, among other 
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things, to move “from a life of [Darwinist, as he pointed out later] competition to 
a life of mutual aid [in the sense of Kropotkin, again as he wrote later].””® 

The same strategy was deployed in other journals too. Research Clique 
member Jiang Qi (1886-1951) challenged the role of intellectuals in a similar 
spirit. He explained that, as long as “civilization” was created by the elite, the 
New Culture Movement “followed the old tracks of an overturned cart.” The new 
“civilization” of the New Culture Movement should not be created “from top to 
bottom, [by people] such as rulers, politicians, scholars, educators and so on.” 
Instead, everybody should help create it, “within the scope of his own ability” 
and through “mutual aid.”"” 

Beyond the ideas itself, Young China also advertised itself, as a journal, 
through the New Culture franchise. In a short, five-line manifesto which it printed 
repeatedly in its issues, Young China declared as its goal to “conduct a culture 
movement based on the scientific spirit.”“° When the Shanghai publisher East 
Asia Library took over the journal in November 1919, newly printed or reprinted 
issues sported a similar advertisement. It read: “Young China emphasizes — the 
culture movement; — the explication of scholarly principles; - pure science.”™ 
The advertisements for other publications, which East Asia Library placed in 
Young China, must also have immediately associated the journal with the New 
Culture Movement for its readers. Young China promoted New Tide (by then an 
East Asia Library publication), New Youth, Construction (Jianshe, also an East 
Asia Library publication) and the Morning Post. It also advertised Hu Shi’s collec- 
tion of poems called Experiments (Changshiji), which was forthcoming with East 
Asia Library.” 
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For the publishing house, this had the dual effect of promoting these jour- 
nals in Young China and connecting Young China to the New Culture franchise. 
When the journal started being published by Zhonghua Book Company later on, 
the new publisher continued this method. In 1923, it advertised a Zhonghua Book 
Company series, which was called “New Culture Collections.” Most of these books, 
among them translations of Charles Darwin’s (1809-1882) Origins of Species, had 
been written before and completely independently of the New Culture Movement 
and had even been popular in China before its invention.” Nevertheless they, as 
well as the journal Young China, were now being identified with the New Culture 
Movement, so as to move them towards the “legitimate core””’ of the cultural 
field. 


Women’s rights as the New Culture Movement 


Feminism was another agenda promoted as the New Culture Movement after 
1919. Chinese feminism went back to the 1900s, when intellectuals like Liang 
Qichao and Kang Youwei (1858-1927) advocated women’s rights and women’s 
education to ensure the often-invoked salvation of the nation.” By the 1910s, the 
advocacy of feminism was widespread among reformers of different persuasions. 
Liu Shipei from the National Heritage supported his wife, the famous anarcho- 
feminist He-yin Zhen, in her endeavors. *ć The Minster of Education Fu Zengxiang 
supported women’s rights and even the Shanxi warlord Yan Xishan advocated 
women’s education and the end of foot binding.” 

But after late 1919, feminism too was marketed as part of the New Culture fran- 
chise. One example is the authors of the Ladies’ Magazine. The Ladies’ Magazine 
had been founded in 1915 and was run by Commercial Press in Shanghai. Its agenda 
had long included notions like women’s education. But like so many others, as I 
have shown in chapter 1, it had combined this with writing in Literary Chinese.'* 
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After May Fourth, the style of the journal changed. It was increasingly written 
in baihua. It also depicted the New Culture Movement as a watershed moment in 
the rise of feminism. New Culture had, its author Se Lu (no dates) claimed, caused 
“average women” to start questioning the old order of society.’ Other authors 
started calling the pursuit of women’s rights a “movement.”'”° The Ladies’ Mag- 
azine had previously also talked about “yundong,” but then it had mostly not 
meant a social movement but “sports.”™ Like other New Culture marketers, the 
Ladies’ Magazine sought a connection to the “cult heroes”’” of New Culture. It 
printed a speech by Hu Shi on the women’s question, cited him, and it gossiped 
about Cai Yuanpei — it reproduced a photo of his wedding anniversary.’ Espe- 
cially when discussing the wider feminist discourse of the time by reviewing 
other publications, the Ladies’ Magazine described feminism as part of the New 
Culture Movement. For instance, it called the magazine New Woman (Xin funii) 
a “sharp weapon of New Culture” and claimed that its authors were “catering 
towards this age of the New Culture Movement.” ”* 

Others concerned with feminism tied themselves even more tightly into 
the buzzword “New Culture Movement.” An example is New Woman. One of its 
authors, the aforementioned teacher Jing Guan, claimed in 1920 that he had been 
involved in women’s education for five years — he worked at a girls’ school. But he 
nevertheless chose to depict his advocacy of feminism and his decision to found 
the journal New Woman, taken during the May Fourth protests, as part of the 
New Culture Movement, not as the culmination of a longer-standing interest.” 
Others refranchised feminism in a similar way. Young China advocated women’s 
rights on its pages, which were, as argued above, swamped with New Culture 
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references.’” As did a journal in Taiwan by the name of Taiwan Youth and its suc- 
cessor publication Taiwan People’s News (Taiwan minbao).'” 


Taiwanese independence as the New Culture Movement 


Taiwan Youth and Taiwan People’s News were part of what has come to be known as 
the Taiwanese New Culture Movement. The Taiwanese New Culture Movement is 
usually dated to the 1920s and 1930s. Its most famous actors were members of the 
Taiwanese elite and intellectuals, who were often studying in Tokyo. In 1920, intel- 
lectuals around Lin Xiantang (1881-1956) founded the New People Society, which 
established the Taiwan Youth.”* Taiwan Youth was later renamed into Taiwan Peo- 
ple’s News. Another group within the Taiwanese New Culture Movement was the 
Taiwan Cultural Association. It was founded in 1921 by Jiang Weishui (1890-1931) 
and its members also published in Taiwan People’s News.'” Jiang Weishui and the 
Taiwanese New Culture Movement are currently used in Taiwan to negotiate the 
island’s national identity, and they will play a major role in chapter 5. 

In the 1920s, the Taiwan Youth and the Taiwan People’s News sought to iden- 
tify themselves as part of the buzzword New Culture Movement and its associated 
matrix of reference points. The title of Taiwan Youth itself imitated the New Youth 
magazine. The publications also sought to establish a connection to the professed 
stars of the New Culture Movement. The Taiwan People’s News, for example, 
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introduced the writings of intellectuals like Hu Shi, Chen Duxiu and Lu Xun. A 
poem to celebrate the foundation of the Taiwan People’s News referred to Hu Shi 
and Chen Duxiu as the newspaper’s inspiration. The newspaper discussed the 
“new-literature movement,” printed Chen Duxiu’s Call to Youth and explained its 
intention to promote the “culture movement” in Taiwan.’ 

The central theme in Taiwan Youth and Taiwan People’s News was not femi- 
nism, but calls for Taiwanese self-determination. Taiwan had been a Japanese 
colony ever since the Treaty of Shimonoseki of 1895 and would continue being one 
until the end of World War II. In an article on the “culture movement,” one author 
explained that the “culture movement” in Taiwan was to “create a special culture” 
for the island.” This can be read as a cautious call for self-government under the 
headline of the New Culture Movement, as claims of cultural uniqueness were 
an important discourse deployed by advocates of national self-determination in 
Taiwan and beyond.’” 

Demands for Taiwanese self-government under the auspices of the New 
Culture Movement were again a rebranding of a longstanding goal. Taiwanese 
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resistance against Japan started as soon as the Treaty of Shimonoseki was con- 
cluded in 1895, and Japanese forces had to take Taiwan by military force against 
the vehement resistance of the island’s inhabitants.’ Resistance against Japan 
continued in the 1910s, when, for example, members of the local elite around Lin 
Xiantang and the Japanese politician Itagaki Taisuke (1837-1919) started a short- 
lived Assimilation Movement. This Movement sought to achieve equal treatment 
for the Taiwanese with the Japanese, after the Taiwanese would have adjusted 
culturally to Japan. An important independence movement of the 1920s and early 
1930s was activism against the Law Sixty-Three, which granted the Japanese 
governor-general in Taiwan far-reaching legislative powers. This movement was 
called “Taiwan Parliament Petition Movement” or “Home Rule Movement.” 
The quest for Taiwanese independence or self-rule, in other words, had been a 
longstanding and strong concern. Framing these goals as part of the New Culture 
franchise was thus another strategy deployed by a group to market older agendas 
under a new buzzword. 


Phenomena of co-optation 


Contemporary observers in China were aware that the New Culture Movement 
was being used as a buzzword to promote longstanding agendas. But they did 
not regard this as an ingenious marketing strategy. Instead, they criticized is as 
a ploy to use the New Culture Movement as a “signboard” (zhaopai) to “deceive 
people” (pianren). ‘ Variations of this “signboard” criticism were widespread 
among New Culture debaters. Miao Jinyuan, a Beijing University student who 
wrote for the Republic Daily supplement Criticism (Piping), lamented the “bank- 
ruptcy” in the New Culture Movement. Often journal authors wrote about the 
“old,” but nevertheless called it “new,” he said.” By then famous intellectuals 
like Chen Duxiu were making the same observation. People were using various 
“new popular words,” such as “enlightenment,” “new intellectual tide” or “new 
culture,” Chen Duxiu complained. But in reality they were only deploying them 
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as marketing ploys to sell cigarettes, medicine, books or lottery tickets.’** Teacher 
and New Woman author Jing Guan discussed the matter from the opposite direc- 
tion. He complained that people had accused him of “plagiarism” when he and 
his colleagues founded the magazine in the tradition of the Hu-Chen circle. Of 
course, he rejected the accusation.’ 


A changed content 


The usage of the New Culture Movement as a buzzword and the deployment as a 
matrix of marketing reference points of ideas that were associated with it filled 
new meaning into the vocabulary that formed part of this matrix. This dismayed 
those who were treated as this vocabulary’s originators — Hu Shi, Chen Duxiu and 
the others who had before May Fourth advocated baihua at Beijing University. 

Before May Fourth, these intellectuals had, as shown in chapter1, argued 
for baihua on the grounds that it was the language best suited to present times. 
In his letter to Lin Shu from March 1919, the chancellor of Beijing University Cai 
Yuanpei specifically explained that the baihua advocated by his professors was 
not the language of “carriage pullers and jam sellers.” But the language of “car- 
riage pullers and jam sellers” was exactly what baihua was now turned into as it 
was appropriated and redefined by others. The Jiangsu Educational Association 
treated “baihua” in its announcement for the lecture competition as part of the 
popular-education project.’ They were not the only ones. The teacher trainee 
Zhu Daihen (no dates), for example, discussed it as a tool for popular education 
as well.” 

The goal to create a language of the common people, however, was much 
closer to the National Language project. One famous National Language activist, 
Li Jinxi, said that at the time, the goal behind the National Language was the idea 
that a republican form of state could only be maintained if the common people 
possessed a certain degree of education. A language that was both national and 
used for writing and speaking was a useful tool to achieve this goal.” This was 
the way in which the National Language was deployed by reformers from Yan 
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Xishan to the Jiangsu Educational Association.” The quest for a language of the 
common people was now inscribed into the expression “baihua,” and this was 
attributed to Hu Shi, Chen Duxiu and so forth as the “center of the New Culture 
Movement.” 

This redefinition had far-reaching results. For a long time, baihua made it 
into academic narratives as the language of the common people. It was translated 
as “the vernacular,” treated as the language that wanted to tear down the bound- 
aries between elite and the common people, and that was designed to commu- 
nicate with the common people.” Even though Qu Qiubai had criticized baihua 
to really be a “new Literary Chinese” in the 1930s,’” the idea that baihua was 
difficult to understand because of its Western loanwords and sentence structures 
only really took hold in academia after the 1990s, thanks to the work of scholars 
like Edward Gunn and Shih Shu-mei.'” 

In practice, the boundaries between baihua-as-the-language-of-present- 
times and baihua-as-the-language-of-the-common-people were blurred. The 
actual writing styles the proponents of both sides deployed were undistinguish- 
able. People from one camp also worked in institutions of the other, especially 
before May Fourth. For example, many New Tide authors were members of the 
Commoners’ Education Lecture Society, an organ committed to popular educa- 
tion. Hu Shi was a delegate to the Preparatory Committee for the Unification of 
the National Language.” It had even been Hu Shi who had brought the National 
Language and baihua together in the first place. In his now famous article “A Dis- 
cussion of a Constructive Literary Revolution” of 1918, he had coined the slogan 
“a literature in the National Language - a literary National Language.”*° Presum- 
ably marketing baihua as the National Language had then given him clout, rather 
than vice versa. 

Nevertheless, the appropriation of their pet project baihua for the National 
Language argument upset the professed stars of the New Culture Movement con- 
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siderably after the second half of 1919.'*' In a letter to Hu Shi, his friend Lin Yutang 
lamented that people treated baihua as the language of the common people. This 
was, in his view, a “blasphemy” of baihua.’” Chen Duxiu too felt that baihua 
should not be primarily “vulgar and easy to understand,” but the medium of a 
“new literature.”'® New Tide editor Fu Sinian started distancing himself from the 
whole rhetoric of national salvation and the project of connecting academia with 
society. In autumn 1919 he expressed the unwillingness of the New Tide Society 
to “go and manage all matters in society.” “Managing all matters in society,” 
however, was exactly what many activists, who talked about the New Culture 
Movement, were interested in (at least in theory). Fu Sinian’s autumn article was 
also a far cry from the proactive, popular-education-style tone of his New Tide 
manifesto a few months earlier in January 1919, in which he had announced to 
“awaken the countrymen” and to teach the “countrymen” about evolution.'® 


The stars and the followers 


The people who had formerly been classified as the “New Faction” were not the 
only ones to notice that power over the New Culture Movement was not in their 
hands. Their self-declared followers were aware of it as well and this manifested 
itself in a number of ways. 

First of all, these “followers” did not hesitate to criticize their purported idols 
when their own opinions differed. Such criticism often emerged from the debate 
about the question of whether the New Culture Movement should primarily be 
“enhanced” (tigao) or “popularized” (puji).’*° “Enhancing” meant to conduct 
further academic research into it. “Popularization” meant to spread it among the 
common people. Disagreement over this question was one of the biggest stones of 
contention among those who claimed to be New Culture activists. This “popular- 
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ization”-versus-“enhancement” debate has often been interpreted as the begin- 
ning of the split of New Culture activists into Communists (the popularizer) and 
those who have been called “liberals,” more scientifically or apolitically minded 
people (the enhancers).’*” 

This split also manifested itself among the New Culture stars, which means 
that, while it was doubtful that they were anything resembling an “academic 
faction” before May Fourth, they were even less of a coherent group afterwards. 
The “popularizers” are often associated with Chen Duxiu, the “enhancers” with 
Hu Shi. The reality, as usual, was more blurred, and Chen Duxiu advocated a 
combination of “popularization” and “enhancement” on at least one occasion.” 

Nevertheless, the debate existed and one of its symptoms was the exchange 
of articles on “problems and isms” (wenti yu zhuyi). It was started by Hu Shi, who 
published a paper called “Research a Few More Questions and Talk a Bit Less 
about Isms” in the Weekly Critic of July 20, 1919. Lan Gongwu and Li Dazhao then 
published counter-articles in the Citizen News and the Weekly Critic, to which 
Hu Shi responded with further defenses.™ In Leo Lee’s interpretation, Hu Shi 
opposed the idea of “‘fundamental solutions’ for all the problems of a society” in 
favor of “attention to concrete situations.” By “fundamental solutions,” Hu Shi 
in all likelihood meant communism.'” 

Many lesser-known New Culture debaters criticized the alleged leaders of the 
New Culture Movement in the context of this debate. Student Miao Jinyuan, for 
example, self-confidently declared that “what I am saying is just the opposite of 
[what] Mr. Hu Shi [says]. He says: ‘Only enhancement is true popularization.’ ... I 
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say: ‘Only popularization is true enhancement.””’” Miao Jinyuan was not a critic 
of Hu Shi as such. Only a few paragraphs earlier, he had praised and cited him.’” 
Rather, Miao was first and foremost following his own agenda, and only using Hu 
Shi to support it as necessary. 

Secondly, the New Culture periphery ascribed to itself a pivotal role in the 
making of the New Culture Movement. In their narratives of the New Culture 
Movement and May Fourth, they often claimed that New Culture had emerged 
only after May Fourth — that is, when the lesser-known groups had become 
involved in it. As mentioned above, the Jiangsu Educational Association wrote 
that “the New Culture Movement continues the May Fourth Movement.” When 
the student Yu Tiandong (no dates) gave his presentation at the Association’s 
lecture competition, he repeated that the New Culture Movement was making 
progress ever since — but not since before — the May Fourth protests. Before the 
lesser-known people became involved, the narrative implied, new thought was 
not a movement. 

As with so many narratives about New Culture, this one was not the only 
version that was put forward. As Zheng Shiqu points out, some contemporaries 
dated the New Culture Movement back to the end of World War I in 1918 or to the 
foundation of New Youth in 1915. Especially later on, the foundation of New Youth 
became increasingly popular as a starting point for New Culture.” But the claim 
that New Culture had only begun after May Fourth, when less famous groups 
and individuals had started using it as a buzzword, denied to the purported “cult 
heroes”’”® of the Movement the ability to create the “movement” without aid from 
the fans.'” 

As a result, Hu Shi, Chen Duxiu, Fu Sinian and the others of their former 
network at Beijing University experienced a sense of decline at their new height 
of fame. Hu Shi felt unduly criticized, claimed that it was others, primarily the 
media, who controlled what New Culture meant and complained that the New 
Culture Movement had developed a dynamic of its own. “After it has [started] 
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moving,” he said, “one cannot induce it not to move.”””° Hu Shi did not even like 
using the expression “New Culture Movement.” Instead, he mostly spoke of the 
“new intellectual tide” (xin sichao).”” Chen Duxiu did not share his qualms about 
the expression itself.”” But he agreed that the “New Culture Movement” did not 
belong to him. Rather it was “currently very popular in our society. ”?” “Society” 
or “many people,” moreover, misunderstood the Movement, and Chen Duxiu saw 
himself compelled to correct these, in his view, misconceptions.*™ 

Chen Duxiu and Hu Shi, in other words, tried to reappropriate the meaning of 
the “New Culture Movement” or the “new intellectual tide” by providing explana- 
tions of their own. To put it differently, ironically, the purported stars of the New 
Culture Movement sought to push their own ideals into the “legitimate core””™ of 
the New Culture Movement, by trying to define the buzzword, just like everybody 
else. 

However, they did not seem to have any strategic vision for this and their 
definitions kept changing. In November 1919, Chen Duxiu claimed that the New 
Culture Movement was about science. It replaced a “literary way of thinking” with 
a “scientific way of thinking.””°° In April 1920, he defined the New Culture Move- 
ment in very broad terms. It then was the renewal of all culture, which he defined 
as “science, religion, morality, arts, literature and music.””” He narrowed this 
down again in May 1921, when he distinguished between a “cultural movement” 
and a “social movement.” The former was about “literature, arts, music, philoso- 
phy and science” and the latter about “the women’s question, the laborers’ ques- 
tion and the population question.” The “cultural movement,” he now argued, 
would not automatically solve the social problems.” Hu Shi’s explanations 
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of the New Culture Movement kept changing as well. In December of 1919, he 
claimed that the “new intellectual tide” was about the “critical spirit.””” In future 
years, and especially when talking to Western audiences, he would depict New 
Culture as the “Chinese Renaissance” and heavily emphasize the importance of 
the baihua movement.” 

The people formerly classified as the “New Faction” were professed to be the 
stars of the New Culture Movement. But they were not in fact in control of the 
ideas they were claimed to be inspiring. 


Conclusion 


The New Culture Movement, as a buzzword, transformed Chinese culture. 
It did so, because it introduced a new matrix of marketing reference points 
into the cultural field, which reweighted the persuasiveness of the competing 
agendas. In other words, marketing with the New Culture Movement worked 
better for some programs than it did for others. Liu Boming’s promotion of Lit- 
erary Chinese therefore did not work. Neither did Christianity, which probably 
stood too much in the suspicion of being an unscientific “superstition”; that 
is, it was too easily associated with a “delegitimizing term.”*"’ Not even a pow- 
erful buzzword could, moreover, overcome strong political trends. Taiwanese 
independence, for example, could not be talked into the world when Japanese 
imperialism was in the ascendant. Again, Christianity could not stand a chance 
in a country where Marxism, an ideology skeptical of religion, would come 
into power. 

However, where politics and the matrix of reference points did not explicitly 
stand in the way, the New Culture Movement as a buzzword could strengthen 
agendas and in this way give them the edge over their rivals and move them 
towards the “legitimate core.”*” The National Language, for example, was similar 
enough to “New Faction” baihua for it to be sold as the New Culture Movement. 
After years of unsuccessful petitioning, the National Union of Educational Asso- 
ciations finally succeeded in October 1919 in persuading the Ministry of Edu- 
cation to make the National Language a subject of primary schools. In January 
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1920 the Ministry decreed that the National Language should become part of the 
primary-school curriculum starting in that year.” 

Similarly communism rose in popularity, aided additionally, of course, by the 
efforts of the Comintern and the new organizational initiatives following upon 
May Fourth. In 1921, the Chinese Communist Party was founded. Feminism, too, 
got a boost, and even though it would (and will) take many more decades for com- 
plete gender equality to be achieved, the lives of women became somewhat more 
independent. Beijing University, for example, hired its first female professor with 
Chen Hengzhe (Sophia Chen, 1890-1976) in 1920." 

This also says something about agency (here in the sense of the “who did 
what”) in the making of cultural change through the New Culture Movement. If 
agency was already very complicated in the making of the matrix of reference 
points (chapter 2), the deployment of the buzzword made it even trickier. If every- 
one and no one was involved in shaping the matrix of New Culture associations, 
the question of the “whodunit” is further complicated by the fact that those who 
did (their part of) it said that they were doing what others were doing. To put it dif- 
ferently, when wielding the buzzword New Culture Movement, the lesser-known 
reformist groups claimed that they were following ideas of the (never quite con- 
herent, but by then certainly dissolved) Hu-Chen circle. Their goal behind this 
was to add glamour to their own agendas, by attributing them to more prestigious 
people. This made agency in the New Culture Movement appear very simple, but 
in fact only glossed over its complex nature. Nobody made the cultural change of 
the time, in the sense of orchestrating it. It was created through the concatenation 
of the actions of many. 
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4 The 1920s and 1930s - The limits of the 
New Culture Movement 


“The mood of society has hugely changed [in our favor],” Fu Sinian wrote in 
September 1919. All of society was now celebrating his circle and the New Culture 
Movement, he claimed.’ Even though he and the others who suddenly found 
themselves at the “center”? of the New Culture Movement were somewhat skep- 
tical about it, they were also excited about its (and their) sudden success. But Fu 
Sinian appeared to be overly optimistic with this assessment of the New Culture 
Movement’s reach. The New Culture Movement was important, Wang Jingwei 
(1883-1944) wrote in 1921, but only in the humanities. The sciences hardly cared 
about it.’ Wang Jingwei would later become known as a collaborator with the 
Japanese during World War II. But at the time he was head of the Guangdong 
Educational Association. 

Liu Yin (1914-?), daughter of the mayor of Tianjin of 1935-1936, never read 
Lu Xun in the 1920s and early 1930s. Instead, she preferred Mandarin Duck and 
Butterfly fiction, such as the novels by Zhang Henshui (1897-1967). Only later, 
when she came to the United Kingdom in the 1950s, she started reading Lu Xun — 
mainly because she was helping British students of Chinese with reading the 
Chinese texts. Her future husband, Liu Jung-en (Liu Rong’en, 1908/09-?), their 
daughter Taotao Liu, a professor for Chinese literature at the University of Oxford, 
suspects, “probably would not have bothered” to read baihua literature either. 
Instead he would have read English books, since English was the language of the 
Western- and science-educated elite.’ 

The claim that New Culture swept over all of (urban)’ society, in other words, 
is another construction put forward from within the discourse. The New Culture 
Movement was important, but only to a limited circle of people. Most of them 
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came from the humanities, as Wang Jingwei suggested, education and a few polit- 
ical interest groups. 

Many of these people, who did discuss the New Culture Movement, however, 
were very enthusiastic and well-informed about debates conducted under the 
headline “New Culture Movement,” and this was fostered by the routes along 
which information about New Culture was transmitted: personal networks and 
advertising strategies that usually promoted journals in like-minded publications. 
However, even little-known individuals in the early 20th century were tapped into 
global networks. Eventually information about New Culture was therefore grad- 
ually transmitted through personal networks to new groups of people, who did 
not appear to become New Culture enthusiasts, but who took a more general or 
cursory interest in New Culture. 

Finally, a note on terminology is called for. The previous chapters have 
focused on the expression “New Culture Movement” specifically, and distin- 
guished it from “May Fourth.” This and the next chapter are different. They bring 
us to the margins of the New Culture discourse, and they also are about a time 
when for contemporaries the expressions “New Culture” and “May Fourth” had 
merged into one concept. Distinguishing between them therefore makes little 
sense here, and I will consequently discuss all the various terms that could refer 
to New Culture/May Fourth together. 


Limited interest in the New Culture Movement 
The people who cared 


In the early 1920s, the New Culture Movement was actively discussed in the arti- 
cles of the many journals that “sprang up like spring bamboo after the rain” in 
the months after the May Fourth demonstrations.® The writers and readers of 
these journals formed what Thomas Bender calls “communities of discourse,” 
whom the New Culture Movement, its vocabulary, personnel and ideas provided 
with a “cluster of shared meanings and intellectual purposes.”* These spring- 
bamboo journals often indicated that they were run by “societies,” for example, 
the New Woman Society or the Social Reconstruction Society. This high-sounding 
nomenclature supported the impression that these “societies” were somewhat 
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larger than life and considerable forces in, to use Fu Sinian’s word, “society.”? 
But essentially their members were students, teachers and other intellectuals 
from secondary schools, universities and political parties, and often they had a 
background in the humanities or in education. Social and natural sciences were 
hardly represented. 

Among these spring-bamboo journals based at educational institutions 
was Criticism. Miao Jinyuan, who was so self-confident in criticizing Hu Shi (see 
chapter 3), wrote for this journal. Criticism bore many of the hallmarks that would 
become part of a more permanent New Culture discourse. It claimed in its mission 
statement that it wanted to “bravely and fearlessly appraise, analyze and test all 
things in mankind and society with the critical spirit, the scientific method and 
a questioning attitude.”’° It was consistently written in baihua and discussed the 
New Culture Movement in two articles in its first issue alone.” Criticism was a 
supplement to the GMD newspaper Republic Daily and founded in October 1920.” 
However, the members of the Criticism Society were students of Beijing University 
and they merely used the Republic Daily as a medium to distribute their paper.” 
Miao Jinyuan, for example, was enrolled at the philosophy faculty of Beijing Uni- 
versity, where Hu Shi was teaching too.“ 

There were more publications like Criticism. Social Reconstruction (Xinqun), 
launched in December 1919, was a journal at Shanghai Chinese Public School. Its 
declared aim was to discuss the “pressing” issues of foreign politics, the “turmoil” 
of domestic politics and the suffering of the “people.”” Similarly, New Student 
(Xin xuesheng), launched in December 1919, held up the ideal to take “responsibil- 
ity” in a constantly changing world,” and it featured articles on “The New Great 
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Crest of the Young People’s New Culture” and “Love Marriages and No-Love Mar- 
riages.”” New Student was run by the New Student Society, which belonged to the 
newly founded Taicang Student Union. Taicang is a place in modern-day Jiangsu. 
Individual students from this Union came from Nanjing Higher Normal School, 
which trained teachers, or from Nanyang Public School, where the Jiangsu Edu- 
cational Association’s vice-president, Huang Yanpei, had been a student and Cai 
Yuanpei a teacher.'* These spring-bamboo journals, in other words, were run by 
students mostly at pedagogical and humanities faculties. 

Another type of publication that actively negotiated the New Culture Move- 
ment was periodicals managed by political interest groups. Among them were 
the GMD and the Research Clique. Under Chiang Kai-shek, the GMD would later 
become skeptical of the New Culture Movement. But in 1919, Sun Yat-sen saw 
the potential of the phenomenon.” The GMD therefore founded two journals in 
August 1919, Weekly Review and Construction. Weekly Review was among the first 
to use the expression “New Culture Movement” in August 1919.”° Publisher Wang 
Yuanfang recalled that Construction was so committed to the New Culture dis- 
course that it refused to exchange advertisements with publications that did not 
support the New Culture Movement.” (On the practice of exchanging advertise- 
ments, see below.) 

Another political party whose publications discussed the New Culture Move- 
ment was the Research Clique (for details, see Introduction). A number of newspa- 
pers and magazines that framed themselves as part of the New Culture Movement 
most actively belonged to this group. Among them were the Beijing newspaper 
Morning Post, as well as the journals Emancipation and Reconstruction (Jiefang 
yu gaizao) and Scholar’s Lantern (Xuedeng). The Morning Post had provided a 
platform for the circle around Hu Shi and Chen Duxiu even before May Fourth. 
In March, for example, it had published Li Dazhao’s tirades against the “tough 
guy” who was allegedly attacking his circle.” After the May Fourth demonstra- 
tions, the Morning Post reshaped itself even more according to the New Culture 
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Movement. On January 31, 1919, it restructured its section “Free Forum” to discuss 
ideas classified as the New Culture Movement. Among them were themes like 
“new knowledge” and “new thought.”” This, Leo Lee argues, turned the section 
into “an arena for the New Culture Movement.”™ The Morning Post belonged to 
the Research Clique in that it was funded by that party and edited by various of 
its members.” 

Similarly, Scholar’s Lantern endorsed ideas like baihua even before the May 
Fourth demonstrations, and afterwards its support increased, featuring baihua 
texts by Mao Dun (1896-1981) and Guo Moruo (1892-1978). It also negotiated the 
New Culture Movement in articles such as “The Three Big Dangers to the New 
Culture Movement Today” of August 1920. Scholar’s Lantern was a supplement 
to China Times, which was funded by Liang Qichao and it was edited by Zhang 
Dongsun (1886-1973), another leader of the Research Clique.” Emancipation and 
Reconstruction, finally, was the journal in which Jiang Qi discussed “The New 
Culture Movement and Education” in 1920.” It too was edited by Research Clique 
members.” This circle did indeed actively debate the New Culture Movement, but 
its reach was quite small. 


The people who did not care 


Other sub-sections of urban society simply ignored the New Culture Movement. 
Among them were, as Wang Jingwei said, China’s scientists.” But businesspeople 
also counted among their numbers. 

Like Liu Jung-en (from the introductory paragraph), who “probably would not 
have bothered” to read baihua literature,” businesspeople were not particularly 
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interested in baihua. Instead they favored English, which had, in Yeh Wen-hsin’s 
words, become the “language of global commerce.”* The Commercial Student, 
a student journal based at the Peking School of Commerce and Finance, wrote 
in Literary Chinese and in English.” When reporting about May Fourth in an 
article of December 1919, one of its authors told a story about the demonstrations 
that did not feature Beijing University’s “New Faction” or the subsequent “New 
Culture Movement” at all. Instead, he reported only about the anti-government 
and anti-Japanese nature of the demonstrations.” 

This lack of interest in the New Culture Movement continued in business 
circles over the next decade. In the 1920s and 1930s, the missionary Emma Lester 
(1883-1978) received numerous English-language letters from her former Chinese 
students. These were mostly affluent ladies from Shanghai — the catchment area 
of the Jiangsu Educational Association -, who were married to businessmen 
or politicians. Nevertheless, the expression “New Culture Movement” did not 
appear in their letters. These ladies may just not have mentioned the New Culture 
Movement in their letters to Lester, while being interested in it outside of the cor- 
respondence. But it is conspicuous that they discussed with her other intellec- 
tual and political events, such as the rise of communism and the Sino-Japanese 
war, but not May Fourth and New Culture.” Lester’s Shanghai friends also never 
referred to any of the New Culture figureheads. Instead, they talked about the 
English-language books they had read, such as George Bernard Shaw (1856-1950) 
and John Erskine (1879-1951).*° 

While again this may have been a choice about what to share with Lester, 
rather than reflecting their actual interest, it is conspicuous that the National 
Language did not appear to have played any part in their lives either. This was in 
spite of the government’s ongoing efforts to popularize it, which extended well 
into the 1930s.** Students often learned the National Language at school, but then 
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hardly ever used it again. This at least was the experience of Liu Yin, the daughter 
of the future mayor of Tianjin.” 

This neglect is surprising since at least one of Lester’s acquaintances, Sam 
Moy (Samuel Orne Moy, no dates), would have much benefitted from a National 
Language. In 1933 Sam Moy moved to Shanghai with his wife, Niu Minghua (no 
dates), who had been born there.” Moy spoke a Chinese dialect as a native lan- 
guage that was incomprehensible to people in Shanghai and vice versa.” During 
the months after moving to Shanghai, Niu Minghua confided in her friend Emma 
Lester that Moy had considerable trouble gaining a foothold in Shanghai because 
he did not understand the dialect. On occasion, when he inspected factories 
as part of his job, he even asked his wife to translate Shanghai’s Wu dialect into 
English for him. Understandably Niu sighed: “Now what do I know about engi- 
neering & its technical terms. I had the worst time in the beginning, but getting 
to be quite an engineer myself now. Well, I’ll be glad when this touring around 
is over.”“ Had the National Language reached business circles by 1933, Sam Moy 
would have had an easier time getting settled in Shanghai. 


The opposition 


Indifference to the New Culture Movement was not the only form of lacking enthu- 
siasm. There was also outright opposition. Even though Liu Boming had tried 
to market Literary Chinese as the New Culture Movement during John Dewey’s 
lectures in 1920, explicit opposition against the New Culture Movement had not 
died out within the humanities. Soon Liu Boming would join it. In 1922, the aca- 
demics in Nanjing around Mei Guangdi (1890-1945), Hu Xiansu (1894-1894) and 
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Tang Yongtong (1893-1964) founded the Critical Review (Xueheng), in which Liu 
Boming was involved as well.” The Critical Review’s “mission,” according to 
Lydia Liu, was to oppose the New Culture Movement and baihua literature.” 

Mei Guangdi had never stopped pestering Hu Shi. In November 1919, Mei 
had just returned from the United States, and Hu Shi’s friend Ren Hongjuan 
(1886-1961) told Hu in a letter from Nanjing that “Old Mei is making a big noise 
there, giving lectures on new literature. In passing, he is also attacking ‘Huism.” 
Ren Hongjuan expressed his hope that Hu Shi and “Old Mei” would be able to 
refrain from quarrelling with each other.“ Hu Shi and Mei Guangdi used to be 
close friends but developed insurmountable differences over the baihua project 
in 1917.” Criticism of the New Culture Movement soon became vocal more widely. 
In 1921 two Chinese students in the United States, Qiu Changwei (1898-1956) and 
Wu Mi (1894-1978), exchanged articles on the topic. Wu Mi, a master’s student in 
comparative literature, attacked the New Culture Movement, while Qiu Changwei 
defended it.“° 

The Critical Review, co-founded by Wu Mi upon his return to Nanjing in 1922, 
resumed many of the themes proposed in National Heritage in 1919, and has there- 
fore been regarded as its successor magazine.“ The journal rejected baihua in 
favor of Literary Chinese.“ It also shared argumentative strategies with National 
Heritage. For example, its author Hu Xiansu wrote that spoken language was too 
unstable over time, and the vernacular of the present would not be comprehen- 
sible in the future. Therefore it was preferable to write in the more stable Literary 
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Chinese.” Zhang Xuan had written something very similar in National Heritage in 
1919 (see chapter 1).°° 

This does not mean that the Critical Review was simply an imitation of National 
Heritage. Its most central debate with its biggest opponent, New Youth, was not 
about understandings of things like evolution, as had been the case with National 
Heritage and New Tide. One important difference between the Critical Review and 
New Youth was which Western scholars they regarded as worthy models. While 
authors of New Youth admired figures like Bertrand Russell (1872-1970) and 
John Dewey, the Critical Review followed Irving Babbitt (1865-1933).” Yi-tsi Mei 
Feuerwerker even suggests that the difference between the Critical Review and New 
Youth was down to the different universities they attended in the United States, 
Columbia in Hu Shi’s case, and Harvard in Mei Guangdi’s and Wu Mi’s case.” 

Even though the Critical Review has since been called a serious force in 
“(t]he struggle between the two camps for recognition as the sole, legitimate voice 
of Chinese culture,” the magazine never gained the same traction as New Youth. 
Hu Shi appears to have been right when he condescendingly commented on the 
launch of the magazine that it was “probably the epilogue of opposition to the 
literary revolution.”™ The Critical Review’s sales numbers were notoriously low, 
and this made its editors resort to very desperate measures.” Zhang Shizhao 
(1881-1973), the editor of the Tiger magazine, once offered to help out with a cash 
injection. According to Timothy Weston, Tiger had been instrumental in instituting 
the later New Culture “community” and their discourse in the early 1910s. Later, 
however, Zhang Shizhao became “conservative” and a “critic” of the New Culture 
Movement.” But Wu Mi refused Zhang Shizhao’s offer to help, because, Liu Kedi 
argues, he feared for the autonomy of the magazine. Instead, he asked his friends 
to sell the magazine in their home provinces or to the libraries they worked at.” 
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The Critical Review never seemed to have much public visibility. The 
Shanghai News, for example, hardly ever reported about it and its editors.” 
Soon the magazine also lost some of its most important supporters. Liu Boming 
died in 1923, and Hu Xiansu and Mei Guangdi left China for the United States 
in 1924. Consequently, the Critical Review had difficulties getting article sub- 
missions.” It is therefore surprising that it nevertheless managed to last until 
1933 and to produce seventy-nine issues.® Even though the opposition against 
New Culture was only moderately successful within the humanities, it was not 
abandoned. 

The people formerly classified as the “Old Faction” were also still active in 
academia and education, with the exception of Liu Shipei, who died on Novem- 
ber 20, 1919." The others, however, continued their careers, although they did 
not reach the heights of success that their former opponents from the “New 
Faction” achieved. Huang Kan left Beijing University in 1919 and served as prin- 
cipal and professor at various universities until his death on October 8, 1935.” 
The National Heritage students are somewhat more difficult to trace, since they 
never became famous. But judging from the sort of magazines in which they 
published over the next decades, and even though this is only a very approxi- 
mate method, they seemed to have found employment in smaller academic and 
government institutions. 

Zhang Xuan continued publishing until around 1933. The journals in which 
his articles appeared suggest that he stayed in Beijing in 1920, moved to the 
Shanghai region in the mid- and late-1920s and lived in Canton in the 1930s. 
There he may have had an academic position at National Zhongshan University.” 
It seems as if Yu Shizhen remained in Beijing until 1940, when his trace is lost. 
Until then, he stayed active in scholarly circles. For example, he published in 
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the Critical Review in 1931.“ In the 1930s, he may have been employed at the 
Beijing Old Learning Academy and taught at National Beijing Women’s Teachers’ 
Academy. Xue Xiangsui may also have stayed in Beijing and he seems to have 
been involved in various study societies. In the early 1930s, he might have moved 
to Henan, Nanjing or Shaanxi, where he may have been affiliated with local 
educational-political departments.® 

Lin Shu, however, was left a frustrated man, according to his biographers 
Zhang Juncai and Michael Gibbs Hill.“ But even he continued being involved in 
institutions that were skeptical of ideas promoted under the label “New Culture 
Movement” until his death on October 9, 1924. For example, he participated in the 
Confucian Society Shangxian tang (“Hall for the Veneration of Worthies”), which 
was revived by the American missionary Gilbert Reid (1857-1927) in 1922. In 1923, 
Lin Shu wrote a text called “Continued Discussion on the Debate on Treason,” 
in which he called the New Culture activists “great traitors.”” In 1924, he was 
made head of the guowen department at Republican University.‘ The press had 
not forgotten Lin Shu either. Every time someone staged Oliver Twist or The Lady 
of the Camellias, which Lin Shu had translated, the Shanghai News mentioned his 
name.” 
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Although none of the people formerly classified as “Old Faction” gained the 
same fame as their counterparts from the “New Faction,” they had not disap- 
peared from academia and educational politics, and they continued to oppose 
the circle around Chen Duxiu and Hu Shi, as well as the label “New Culture Move- 
ment” that now surrounded this group. 


Grey area of marginal interest 


Between these two extremes, those that dedicated journals to discussing the New 
Culture Movement and those that directly opposed it, was a large group of people 
who had heard of the New Culture Movement and the features associated with it, 
who approved of it, but who displayed only moderate interest in it. One example 
for such people was the English-literature students of the American professor 
Lewis Nathaniel Chase (1873-1937) at Yanjing, Beijing and Beijing Normal Univer- 
sities. Chase was the son of a Californian businessman without much enthusiasm 
for business himself. He left the United States in the 1910s to travel the world, 
including India, England and France. In autumn 1921 he arrived in Beijing for the 
new academic year, where he would stay until 1925.” 

Chase’s students knew about the expression “New Cultural movement,” as 
one of them put it, or its popular English rendition as “the Chinese Renaissance” 
(for details on the “Chinese Renaissance,” see chapter 5). They talked about people 
like Hu Shi in the context of this “New Cultural movement.”” They also knew 
about baihua advocacy. For example, a student from Beijing Normal University, 
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who failed to write his” name on his essay, elaborated his thoughts on the set 
question of how literature could “reveal” China to foreigners. He introduced 
his reflections by recapitulating the baihua project, the invention of Romanized 
alphabets for the Chinese language and the changes to Chinese curricula (proba- 
bly referring to the introduction of the National Language into primary schools).” 
The creation of a Romanized alphabet was part of the popular-education and 
National Language projects, and it was also supported by people like the New 
Tide editor Fu Sinian.” 

Some of Chase’s students were openly in favor of baihua. O.C. Wang (Wang 
Wengi, no dates), for example, mixed the baihua notions of the Hu Shi-Chen 
Duxiu circle with those of the National Language advocates. The “spoken lan- 
guage” gave literature a “new and living spirit,” and would also make literature 
“democratic and comprehensible,” and conducive to the popularization of edu- 
cation, he wrote.” Another student, Xu Guoyu (no dates), approved of the sugges- 
tion to produce literature in the “spoken language,” and he praised the baihua of 
Hu Shi as being one of the best.” 

Most importantly, when introducing recent intellectual developments, Lewis 
Chase’s students talked about the New Culture Movement as if it was the only 
relevant intellectual trend of their times. By contrast, they never mentioned New 
Culture opponents or any other group. For example, the aforementioned anony- 
mous student from Beijing Normal University wrote in January 1924: “[S]pelling 
letters of mandarin were invented, a modern language (Pai Hua) movement was 
started, the course of Chinese in schools was reformed, and even some people 
wanted to abandon their own language and adopt a foreign in stead [probably a 
reference to Esperanto, which people like Zhou Zuoren were very fond of].”” 
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In spite of this general awareness and appreciation of ideas and people asso- 
ciated with the New Culture Movement, Lewis Chase’s students were by no means 
New Culture activists. For example, after reviewing the recent changes in lan- 
guage, the aforementioned anonymous student went on to explain that he did not 
agree with all this: “But in my opinion so far as we have more than four thousand 
years tradition it is impossible for us to give up all we have kept for generations. ””® 
Another student, Liu Te Yuan (Liu Deyuan, no dates), who wrote an essay on 
Chinese characters, explained that he neither agreed with the die-hard admirers 
of Chinese characters nor with the “return[ed] students blindly in saying it is no 
good at all.”” 

Sometimes Chase’s students also showed themselves to have been remark- 
ably unaware of the arguments and counterarguments exchanged within the New 
Culture discourse. For people who criticized Chinese characters as part of the 
Hu Shi-Chen Duxiu circle’s debate, the alternative to characters was to write ina 
different system, for example, a Romanization system.*° But when Chase let his 
students write an essay on “The Educational Value of Chinese Character Writing,” 
some of them appeared uninformed about this option. Instead, they argued from 
the standpoint that the only alternative to “Chinese character writing” was not to 
write at all. Unsurprisingly, this led them to strongly advocate Chinese characters. 
Su K’e-Ju (Su Keru, no dates) explained that “we must hav[e] writings to express 
our thoughts.” Otherwise these thoughts could not be shared with “mankind or 
the generation after us.” “Character writing,” he therefore concluded, was “a 
great contribution to the modern education.”® Although Chase’s students in their 
English-literature classes were aware of the phenomenon “New Culture Move- 
ment,” they would not have regarded themselves as New Culture activists. 

Chase’s students were not the only ones to be merely sporadically interested 
in the New Culture Movement. The Shanghai News had mentioned the expres- 
sion when reprinting the Jiangsu Educational Association’s announcement of 
the lecture competition on the topic (see chapter 3). It did so on October 31 and 
November 2, 1919." Nevertheless, the Shanghai News had not become a passionate 
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New Culture newspaper. It only mentioned the expression “New Culture Move- 
ment” these two times in the whole of 1919, and it still largely wrote its articles in 
Literary Chinese. 

The same was the case for local school and association journals. The mag- 
azine Alumnae of the Second Women’s Normal School of Jiangsu Province was 
among the first to publish an article on the New Culture Movement by teacher 
trainee Zhu Daihen in November 1919.” But this article was the exception, and 
most other pieces in the magazine were on different topics and written in Literary 
Chinese. Zhu Daihen’s piece on the New Culture Movement was also banished to 
the very end of the journal, into the “Miscellanea” section. The New Culture Move- 
ment was mentioned on only very few other occasions.™ The Jiangsu Educational 
Association was influential in shaping opinions on the New Culture Movement 
in its catchment area. Nevertheless, the announcement of the lecture competi- 
tion in October 1919 was, to my knowledge, the only mention of the Movement in 
the Association’s monthly reports.® An only mediocre interest in the New Culture 
Movement was, in other words, quite common. 


Routes of transmission 


How did information about the New Culture Movement spread to these circles 
that ended up being more or less enthusiastic about it? There were two main 
mechanisms, which led people to read and possibly write New Culture journals: 
advertisements in publications they already read and personal networks. 


Personal networks 


Many of the people debating the New Culture Movement knew each other person- 
ally. One of the authors of Criticism was Miao Jinyuan, a student at Beijing Uni- 
versity’s philosophy faculty, where Hu Shi was teaching. Miao had even written 
Hu Shia letter, complaining that Hu did not have the opportunity to teach classes 
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while Miao was at the university." In future years, Beijing University’s Criticism 
Society would continue to give Hu Shi publicity, for example, by trying to put his 
books onto students’ reading lists. Zhou Changxian (no dates), who had written 
an article on the New Culture Movement in Criticism, listed the Selected Works of 
Hu Shiand An Outline of the History of Chinese Philosophy as the “ten books young 
people must read” in 1925.*” 

The authors of spring-bamboo journals and of the star journals like New 
Youth and New Tide were also sometimes the same people. Social Reconstruc- 
tion, for example, was co-edited by a former member of the New Tide Society, Liu 
Binglin (1891-1956). After his graduation, probably in summer 1919, Liu became a 
teacher at Chinese Public School in Shanghai. In November 1919, his new school 
launched Social Reconstruction, with Liu Binglin as one of its editors.” People 
also contributed articles to each others’ journals. Hu Shi published in the Chinese 
Christian Advocate and Huang Yanpei in China and the Southern Seas (Zhongguo 
yu Nanyang) as well as in the newspaper Impartial.” 

Even groups of people that were only sporadically interested in the New 
Culture Movement, such as the Jiangsu Educational Association, often had con- 
nections to Beijing University’s circle around Hu Shi. The vice-president of the 
Jiangsu Educational Association Huang Yanpei used to be Cai Yuanpei’s student 
at Nanyang Public School. Cai Yuanpei introduced Huang to the Revolutionary 
Alliance in 1904, and in 1916 Huang and Cai together founded the Chinese Society 
for Vocational Education.” 
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The member list of this Chinese Society for Vocational Education reads like a 
who’s who of Republican intellectual leaders. Other members were Yan Fu, Liang 
Qichao, Zhang Yuanji (1867-1959) and Shi Liangcai (1880-1934).” Zhang Yuanji 
had been manager of the Commercial Press in Shanghai since 1914, and he had 
also been a teacher at Nanyang Public School.” Shi Liangcai was the manager 
of the Shanghai News since 1912, one of whose shareholders was Zhang Jian 
(1853-1926), the president of the Jiangsu Educational Association in 1919.” People 
involved in shaping the New Culture discourse also cultivated their acquaintance- 
ships on a personal level. Huang Yanpei, for example, mentioned dinner invita- 
tions extended to Hu Shi and received by Shi Liangcai in his diary.” Chen Duxiu 
had been a friend of Wang Mengzou, the owner of East Asia Library, since 1903.” 

This is not to say that everybody who negotiated the New Culture Movement 
in the early 1920s had personal connections to people who used to be called 
Beijing University’s “New Faction,” or was involved in the humanities or in edu- 
cation. There were some publications that had no apparent link to Beijing Univer- 
sity. Among them is a magazine by the name of New Buddhism (Xin fojiao), which 
nevertheless negotiated the New Culture Movement actively.” Nor is it to say that 
just because people had such connections, they automatically favored the New 
Culture Movement. Liu Shipei had long been friends with Chen Duxiu and owed 
his employment at Beijing University to Chen.” When Chen Duxiu was arrested in 
June 1919, Liu Shipei headed the signatories of a document that requested Chen’s 
release, although Liu was already seriously ill at the time. When Liu Shipei died 
in November 1919, Chen Duxiu held his memorial service at Beijing University.” 
Nevertheless, Chen Duxiu and Liu Shipei had very different opinions on language 
and belonged to what newspapers had classified as two different “academic 
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factions.” But for many other members of the New Culture-debating groups, per- 
sonal connections could be very important for the transmission of knowledge 
about the New Culture Movement. 


Advertisements 


Personal networks were not the only such route. Another one was advertisements. 
As in today’s online culture, selling advertising space was a popular means for 
publications to earn money. The Shanghai News had perfected this method. 
According to Wang Runian, selling advertising space was the Shanghai News’ 
“most important source of income.”” The newspaper had always featured adver- 
tisements of local and national companies. However, against the background of 
increasing economic development, they became ever more garish and numerous 
after the 1870s. The 1920s and 1930s were a heyday of Shanghai News advettis- 
ing. Advertisements were expensive and their price depended on their size and 
location within the newspaper. An advertisement on the front page, for example, 
was particularly costly.'°° Other periodicals also used this price scaling. In the 
spring-bamboo journal Emancipation and Reconstruction, a “first-class” adver- 
tisement, that is, one on the cover and of the size of a whole page, cost twenty 
Yuan. A “third-class” advertisement, that is, one “in front or behind the texts or 
in the middle of the texts” covering one fourth of a page, only cost three Yuan." 

Advertisements had the potential to spread information about journals to 
wider audiences. But in reality the reach of advertisements tended to be confined 
and they reinforced the visibility of the New Culture Movement within those 
“communities of discourse”’” that already negotiated it. First of all, the audience 
of the advertisement’s carrier was limited. For example, although the Shanghai 
News was a large newspaper, it was by no means read by every person in China. 
By definition, its readers had to be literate, and among the literature people, the 
Shanghai News readers were, according to Wang Runian, mainly businesspeo- 
ple and intellectuals.” Even an advertisement in the Shanghai News would have 
therefore only reached a limited circle of people. 
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Secondly, the reach of advertisements was confined by a pricing strategy that 
granted more favorable conditions to advertisements of like-minded publications. 
According to an “Advertising Price List,” printed in both New Tide and National 
Heritage, the advertising price for “[publications] that this journal regards as ben- 
eficial will be calculated at a fifty-percent discount.” ™®* In other words, although 
New Tide and National Heritage were prepared to advertise publications they 
did not agree with, it is reasonable to assume that people tried to promote their 
journals in congenial magazines, since this would save them money. Economic 
common sense would have also suggested that people who had already bought 
the magazine of a certain strand of thought were more likely to buy another one 
of a similar persuasion. 

Additionally, magazines followed the practice of “introducing” new publi- 
cations they found particularly commendable (and agreeable).® In these cases, 
the “Price List” stated, no money would be charged. In January 1919, Beijing Uni- 
versity Monthly introduced National Heritage. Luo Jialun in New Youth recom- 
mended Pacific (Taipingyang), Tiger and Science (Kexue) in April 1919. In August, 
the Weekly Critic introduced two new “little brothers,” among them the spring- 
bamboo journal Xiang River Review (Xiang jiang pinglun), run by Mao Zedong in 
Changsha.’° 

East Asia Library employee Wang Yuanfang even remembered that journals 
had a policy to “exchange advertisements.” This meant that two journals adver- 
tised each other for free. It was in this context that Construction announced, as 
mentioned above, that it would only engage in this “advertisement exchange” 
with journals that supported the “New Culture Movement.” The fact that many 
New Culture journals were printed or sold by the same publishers reinforced the 
effect. The spring-bamboo journals New Woman and Social Reconstruction, for 
example, were managed by East Asia Library.” Consequently, they promoted a 
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number of other East Asia Library publications. In its first issue, for example, 
Social Reconstruction advertised New Tide, which was then printed by East Asia 
Library.” 

Advertisements thus had the potential to introduce journals and the ideas 
they transported to broader circles. However, many of the pricing strategies that 
the suppliers of advertising space employed caused like-minded journals to 
advertise each other. As a result, information about journals tended to be limited 
to an audience that was already inclined to agree with them. It also promoted the 
formation of a discursive circle, which was very well-informed about ideas and 
actors in the field, and which cited and negotiated them. 

This explains how Fu Sinian could claim that the New Culture Movement was 
sweeping away “society.” ™” When he wrote “society,” he probably meant the type 
of circle in which he was socializing, and this was the circle of people who (almost) 
all knew each other and who advertised each other’s journals. Within this com- 
munity, enthusiasm for the New Culture Movement seemed indeed very vibrant: 
they all read the same publications, published in each other’s journals and cited 
each other. For example, the journal Fine Arts (Meishu) in Shanghai referred 
to a lecture and an article by Chen Duxiu, both with the title “What is the New 
Culture Movement.”™' People involved in negotiating the Movement responded 
to each other’s comments, such as when Jing Guan from New Woman defended 
himself against accusations that he was “plagiarizing” other publications (see 
chapter 3).'” This criticism had most likely come from other New Culture activists. 
Transmission of information about the New Culture Movement along personal 
networks and through advertisements in like-minded publications furthered the 
promotion of such a well-informed in-group. 


Moving beyond the circle: The case study of 
Lewis Nathaniel Chase 


But New Culture would soon spread outside of this circle, and personal networks 
could play a role here, too. The reason was that some individuals were well placed 
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to spread ideas to global audiences, even if they themselves were little known. 
These individuals had access to such global audiences because in an age of impe- 
rialism and increasing globalization, many people traveled the world, building 
audiences in the places they traveled to. Those who stayed at home wanted to 
know about those far-away places the others had visited. Imperialism, in other 
words, had not only been one of the causes for why the New Culture Movement 
emerged. It also facilitated the spread of knowledge about it. 

One such traveling individual was Lewis Nathaniel Chase, through whom 
information about the New Culture Movement transitioned out of the circle of 
New Culture buffs to wider audiences in China and even in the United States. 
These wider circles did not appear to become part of the group that participated in 
shaping the New Culture discourse, but instead they seemed to only take cursory 
notice of it. Chase himself is little-known. But he was part of a broader group of 
Western academics visiting China in a context provided by imperialism, and this 
case study about him gives a close-up on the inner workings of knowledge trans- 
mission at the time. It shows how what were essentially the side-effects of the 
personal circumstances, friendships and goals of one little-known person could 
play a role in the fate of big narratives like the New Culture Movement. 

Shortly after his arrival in Beijing in the autumn of 1921, Chase encountered 
the New Culture Movement. This happened in the form of the lecture given by the 
Yanjing University historian and Hu Shi’s friend Philippe de Vargas (that is, another 
academic working in China in a setting created by imperialism) on the topic of 
“Some Elements in the Chinese Renaissance” (see chapter 2). De Vargas gave the 
lecture in February 1922 before the Society of Friends of Literature, a Sino-foreign 
group of intellectuals who organized lectures together. ™ 

De Vargas was an accomplished linguist, but his native language was French, 
not English, which was the language commonly used at the Society of Friends 
of Literature.’ It seems that he therefore gave his lecture script to Lewis Chase 
beforehand, with the request to proofread it for him. This at least is suggested 
by the handwritten corrections in the otherwise typewritten manuscript of the 
lecture found in the Chase Collection. At the latest by this point, Chase had come 
into contact with the New Culture Movement. Over the next few years, Chase 
would continue interacting with Hu Shi and other members of star personnel of 
the New Culture Movement. He would attend Hu Shi’s lectures at the Society of 
Friends of Literature, and Hu Shi would invite Chase to take up a teaching post at 
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Beijing University. Chase was furthermore personally acquainted with Lu Xun’s 
brother Zhou Zuoren."° 

Another man whom Lewis Chase met at the Society of Friends of Literature 
was also a Western academic in China — A. E. Zucker (1890-1971), a professor for 
English at Peking Union Medical College, who was very active in the Society.'” 
This acquaintanceship appeared to have drawn Lewis Chase’s attention to a 
book Zucker had authored and for which Hu Shi had written an introduction. 
This four-volume book called Western Literature: Specimens of Literature with 
Introductions Embodying the Chief Traditions of Europeans and Americans was 
a textbook for Chinese English-language students. It was one of many literature 
anthologies for such students designed by China-based foreign teachers of the 
language, and it was designed to introduce them to classical Western works of 
literature, such as the Iliad, the Bible or Dante." 

In his introduction, Hu Shi praised Zucker’s accomplishments, as is the duty 
of a good introduction. But he also took the opportunity to promote his idea that 
novels and dramas should be more appreciated and developed in China. His 
argument was that Zucker’s book enabled Chinese students to engage in “com- 
parative study” of Western and Chinese literature. As a result of “comparative 
study,” they would come to an appreciation of Western novels, which would lead 
them to value Chinese novels more highly. Through comparison with Western 
drama, they would also find out at which evolutionary stage Chinese drama was 
at the moment. All of this would “help the student in his appreciation of the liter- 
ature of both the West and the East.”’” This outline of evolutionary patterns was 
similar to the arguments New Tide authors had made in early 1919 (see chapter 1). 
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Promoting the role of novels had also been one of Hu Shi’s long-term missions. 
Someone reading Hu Shi’s introduction to Zucker’s book would have thus become 
acquainted with ideas associated with the proclaimed “center of the New Culture 
Movement.” 

Among the readers of the book were Lewis Chase’s students, as Western Lit- 
erature became part of Chase’s syllabus at Beijing University. A lecture list of the 
Faculty for English Literature for the academic year 1923-1924 shows that Chase 
based his course on “European Literature” for third- and fourth-year students 
on it.” Chase also set an examination question for his students, which treated 
Zucker’s book. It read: “Is a knowledge of ancient Greek and Roman literature 
such as indicated by Dr Zucker’s book of interest to you either personally or as 
[a] Chinese?” When discussing this question, students should also, the examina- 
tion paper stated, express if “[i]n your opinion ... a knowledge of ancient Greek 
and Roman literature [is] desirable in order to increase your just appreciation of 
Chinese literature.” 

This was a very close reflection of Hu Shi’s expressed hope for the book, 
namely, that it would “help the student in his appreciation of the literature of 
both the West and the East.”’” No doubt Hu Shi would have been delighted to 
know that this seemed to have worked for Chase’s student Hsi Chen (Xi Zhen [no 
dates]). Hsi Chen concluded his essay on the question with the statement that 
a comparative study of Western and Chinese literature would help to “reform 
our literature,” and that “Dr Hu Shih” was advocating the “literary revolution” 
exactly because he had done such comparative study.’ By giving them Zucker’s 
book to read, Chase had made his students engage with Hu Shi’s thought. 

So far, information about Hu Shi stayed within the circle of Beijing intellectu- 
als. But through Chase’s interest in Zucker’s book, knowledge about Hu Shi and 
his ideas eventually reached broader groups, to which Hu Shi did not appear to 
have a connection. Chase seemed to enjoy Western Literature so much that he 
wrote a very positive review of its first volume. In this review, he also discussed 
Hu Shi’s introduction at great length, and he particularly repeated and affirmed 
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Hu Shi’s support for novels. Chase then published this review in the English- 
language newspapers Japan Advertiser and Peking Leader (Beijing daobao).”° It 
also reached a Chinese-speaking audience when it appeared in Chinese transla- 
tion in the school journal of Yanjing University, the Yen Ching Students’ Weekly 
(Yanda zhoukan).™ This meant that Chase’s review of Zucker’s book was acces- 
sible even to students who did not read English and who were not in his class. 

Eventually, Chase helped to transport knowledge about the New Culture 
Movement out of the capital, where Hu Shi lived at the time, to a completely new 
circle: a circle of foreigners in Suzhou. Chase sometimes traveled into different 
parts of China, for example, to give summer schools in Suzhou and in Jinan.” 
There he met fellow foreigners at some of the local “luncheon clubs” that were so 
popular with the foreign community, and of which only some admitted Chinese 
nationals.” One day, Chase attended an “Anglo-American tiffin” in Suzhou, 
where he met a Dr. Shurman (possibly Dr. Jacob Gould Schurman, 1854-1942, the 
US envoy to China at that time). Chase and Shurman discussed the differences 
and similarities of ancient Greece and old China. Back in Beijing, Chase wrote 
a letter to Shurman in June 1924, enclosing a “type-script copy of my review of 
Zucker’s book which bears on the same question.” 

This may have been a case of academic self-advertisement — Chase was very 
much aware of the importance of networking and always in search of opportu- 
nities to give lectures and earn some extra money in the wake of it.™ But it also 
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had the effect that information about both Zucker and Hu Shi reached a new 
network of people in Suzhou. This circle may have been easier to reach for Chase, 
as a foreigner, than for Hu Shi and his Chinese colleagues. The Chase Papers do 
not contain any information about what Dr. Shurman did with Chase’s review of 
Zucker. But if he liked it, he may well have informed his own friends about Zuck- 
er’s book and Hu Shi’s introduction. In this way, knowledge of the New Culture 
Movement may again have hopped over to new circles. 

In 1925, Lewis Chase returned to the United States, because his eighty-six- 
year-old mother asked him to finally come home.” Once there, he gave lectures 
on China. Lecturing or writing books on China was a habit shared by many for- 
eigners who had visited China, to the extent that their contemporaries made fun 
of them. Sometimes, their more cynical contemporaries mocked, these visitors 
had only been to China for a few weeks and never left the foreign concessions, 
but still lectured or wrote on the country.’” Chase certainly had more China expe- 
rience. But he, too, started to share his experiences. For example, on January 
6, 1926, he gave a lecture on China before the “Ladies[’] Aid Society of Calvery 
Presbyterian Church, Riverside,” California, the place where his mother lived.” 

In this lecture before the Ladies’ Aid Society, Chase again briefly mentioned 
ideas promoted as New Culture Movement, when he explained that there was 
now a new written language. This “is known as the spoken language whcih [sic] 
recently has been made literary.”’** To be sure, the New Culture Movement was 
not the main topic of the lecture. Chase did not delve into the argument behind 
baihua either. It is therefore not possible to determine if Chase was talking about 
Hu Shi’s (baihua-as-the-language-of-present-times) or the lesser-known activ- 
ists’ (baihua-as-the-language-of-the-people) baihua. It also stands to reason that 
his audience did not become New Culture enthusiasts, but took a rather cursory 
notice of the baihua project. Still, they learnt about baihua through Lewis Chase. 
From acquaintance with the New Culture in-group (at the Society of Friends of 
Literature), and apparently driven by academic self-promotion, family circum- 
stances and choice of teaching materials, Chase had gradually contributed to 
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spreading information about New Culture to students, foreigners in China and to 
a charitable society in the United States. 


Conclusion 


Fu Sinian exaggerated when he claimed that “society” was now behind the New 
Culture Movement.'” Only parts of “society,” even only parts of urban society, 
cared about it. But among these people, the New Culture Movement was indeed 
enthusiastically discussed, with people reading each others’ articles, comment- 
ing on and critiquing each other and publishing in each others’ journals. The 
creation of this limited, but intense, community was favored by two central mech- 
anisms, through which the information about the New Culture Movement spread: 
personal acquaintance and advertisements in like-minded journals. However, as 
the example of Lewis Chase has shown, personal networks could be so extended 
in the early 20th century that information about New Culture and its declared 
stars could spread into completely new circles and even countries. 

This effect was reinforced when people who were tapped into such networks 
decided that they had a stake in spreading information about New Culture. 
Chapter 5 will show how figures like Hu Shi, Mao Zedong and Christians — all of 
whom had access to an infrastructure that could reach large audiences — used the 
New Culture Movement to advertise their own successes and agendas. In this way, 
they anchored May Fourth and New Culture into narratives about the making of 
Modern China in both China and the West. 
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A hundred years later, memory of the New Culture Movement is alive and well. 
More than that, it is a central part of the narrative of 20th-century Chinese history. 
No course on “Modern China” at a Western university can do without it. No story 
of the foundation of the Chinese Communist Party can omit it. The dissidents of 
1989 invoked the spirit of May Fourth and New Culture. Taiwan too has in the 
past decade started to extol the Taiwanese New Culture Movement to negotiate its 
national identity. Beijing sports a Lu Xun museum, Taibei a Hu Shi Memorial Hall. 
The New Culture Movement, in other words, not only shaped Chinese cultural 
change. It has also become part and parcel of the narrative of “Modern China.” 
Contrary to the previous chapters, this chapter does not trace the usage of the 
buzzword New Culture Movement as an “agent” of change, in Reinhart Kosellek’s 
conceptualization, but as its “indicator.”’ Change became visible through the per- 
petually shifting network of reference points that was inscribed into the “New 
Culture Movement,” from the question of who its “true” stars were to the issue 
of what it was and is said to be prescribing for the mainland China or Taiwan of 
each time period. 

How could the New Culture Movement become part and parcel of the big 
narratives about Modern (mainland) China and Taiwan, when only so few cared 
about it in the 1920s? The circle of New Culture enthusiasts at the time may have 
been small. But some of its members went on to achieve positions that enabled 
them to shape historical narratives in the first half of the 20th century. Among 
them were Mao Zedong (a figure whose political importance does not need to 
be argued for), Hu Shi (who had excellent ties to the future Taiwanese political 
establishment in the form of the Guomindang and to Western academia) and 
Chinese Christians and missionaries in China. This last group was very well and 
especially globally networked and provided a platform to voice ideas about China 
to Western audiences. 

Mao Zedong, Hu Shi and the Christians all made different claims about what 
the New Culture Movement was, which of its actors were to be commended and 
which ones to be criticized. But what they had in common was that they made 
the New Culture Movement part of the narrative about the birth of the sort of 
China they envisioned to be ideal. In making these narratives, they claimed 
leading roles in the New Culture Movement for themselves, that is, they used the 
New Culture Movement as a buzzword to extol their own personas, agendas or 
accomplishments. 
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Once the New Culture Movement was thus canonized in the first half of the 
20th century, its fame became self-replicating. In the second half of the 20th and 
in the 21st centuries, important groups again justified or negotiated their ideas 
through it. Mainland Chinese dissidents in the 1980s used it as part of their rep- 
ertoire to voice their discontent.’ In contemporary Taiwan, the Taiwanese New 
Culture Movement is currently popular as a buzzword to debate the legitimacy 
of the GMD and differing visions for Taiwan’s national identity. The Democratic 
Progressive Party (DPP), the press and intellectuals close to it seek to delink the 
Taiwanese New Culture Movement from its mainland cousin. On the basis of this 
detachment, they then use the Taiwanese New Culture Movement to critique 
everything else that is connected to the mainland, from rapprochement with it 
to the GMD, which originates from the mainland. Meanwhile, the GMD and a 
GMD-sympathetic public tries to reconnect the Taiwanese New Culture Movement 
to the mainland to achieve the opposite. Even a hundred years after its invention, 
the New Culture Movement is still being used as a buzzword to negotiate crucial 
questions of current affairs. 


Making the canon: The early 20th century 
Christians as the makers of the New Culture Movement 


“Old China hands” and Chinese intellectuals with ties to the West had a pivotal 
role in securing the New Culture Movement’s place in narratives about China in 
the West. Among them were academics like Lewis Chase (see chapter 4), but also 
missionaries and Chinese Christians. The Christians’ contributions to making 
New Culture known in Europe and the United States is ironic, seeing as the Move- 
ment has entered history as an event opposed to “superstition,” which, in many 
views at the time, included religion. Still, Christians like the Apologetic Group, 
who tried to market Christianity as the New Culture Movement to Chinese audi- 
ences in the 1920s (see chapter 3), also used it to show off with the proclaimed 
accomplishments of the China mission to the West. Such people claimed that 
Christianity had been the precondition for the emergence of the New Culture 
Movement. 


2 The notion of “repertoire” has, for example, been deployed on China, specifically its student 
protests, by Jeffrey N. Wasserstrom in Student Protests in Twentieth-Century China: The View from 
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draws upon Charles Tilly, The Contentious French (Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard Univer- 
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One such Christian missionary was Paul Hutchinson (no dates). Hutchinson 
was one of the editors of the Chinese journal Chinese Christian Advocate, which 
had reprinted the lecture by the Qinghua theologian Liu Tingfang.’ Liu had 
claimed in these lectures that Christianity was the better New Culture Movement 
(see chapter 3). For Western audiences, Hutchinson published a book called 
China’s Real Revolution. This book was written in English. The “real revolution” to 
which he referred in the title was the New Culture Movement combined with May 
Fourth. This becomes clear through the caption “Magazines symbolic of China’s 
real revolution,” which accompanied photos of the New Culture journals New 
China (Xin Zhongguo), Ladies’ Magazine, Construction and New Tide.’ By calling 
New Culture/May Fourth the “real revolution” in China, Hutchinson made it clear 
that this was an epoch-making event. 

The text surrounding the photos of the New Culture journals described the 
May Fourth protests and Hutchinson argued that May Fourth could not have hap- 
pened without Christianity. The “Chinese scholar,” Hutchinson wrote, had lost 
his self-confidence ever since the 19th century and in the wake of the warlord 
era, which valued military power over intellectual prowess. This was, inciden- 
tally, also the reason for China’s weakness, in this view. But fortunately, Christian 
missionaries had established modern-style schools. These schools had brought 
about the “reassertion” of the “Chinese scholar,” leading to the May Fourth pro- 
tests and the end of Chinese decline.® Without Christianity, Hutchinson claimed, 
May Fourth/New Culture would not have happened. 

Hutchinson was not the only missionary to deploy this strategy. Another one 
was the Reverend A.M. Chirgwin (1885-1966). Chirgwin put forward a similar 
narrative of the New Culture Movement. He called the New Culture Movement 
the “Chinese renaissance,” a formulation suggested by Hu Shi, as I will outline 
in more detail later on. This Chinese renaissance, according to Chirgwin, put an 
end to all the ills China had traditionally had, in the Western perception. Among 
them were “autocracy,” corruption, despotism, patriarchy and “superstition.”’ 
But the Chinese renaissance had not happened out of the blue. Factors leading to 
it were Western imperialism, the failure of the Republic, the ideas promoted by 
Woodrow Wilson, the Russian revolution — and, of course, Christianity.® Again, 
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in other words, Christianity was depicted as the beginning of a good, renewed 
China, by laying the ground for the New Culture Movement. In the hand of these 
two missionaries, Hutchinson and Chirgwin, the New Culture Movement became 
the end of what were in their view traditional China’s problems and of China’s 
decline, and the Christian China mission was turned into the fundament of the 
New Culture Movement. To put it differently, in order to show off their own accom- 
plishments in China, these missionaries increased the Movement’s glamour by 
giving it a firm place in the making of China’s social and cultural developments 
of the 20th century, as well as an international cachet. 

Contrary to the networks of transmissions described in chapter4, which 
were strongly limited to a small audience, these sorts of missionary writings had 
a global and broad reach. Chirgwin’s paper, for example, was published twice, 
once as an article in 1924 in the Contemporary Review, and later, in 1928, as part 
of the book What China Wants. The article was advertised in 1924 in the Times 
and in the American Journal of Sociology. The 1928 volume was reviewed in the 
North China Herald, the English-language newspaper of the foreign community in 
China.’ In this way, it reached academic and general audiences both in China and 
in the West, and spread knowledge of the New Culture Movement. Contrary to the 
New Culture enthusiasts from chapter 4, however, these new audiences would 
not claim to be actively participating in the New Culture Movement themselves. It 
is more likely that they would have learned about it as something happening in 
China and filed it under common or academic observational knowledge. 

This was not only a strategy of Western missionaries to China. Chinese Christians 
took on a similar role in making the New Culture Movement known in the West, but 
they chose a slightly different angle. They depicted the New Culture Movement, not 
as evidence of the China mission’s achievements, but of China’s successful Western- 
ization. This was designed to raise the standing of China in the eyes of their Western 
audiences. Countering any doubts about China’s potential to become Christian (and 
judging from the many counterarguments missionaries and Chinese Christians put 
forward, those doubts were tenacious), they also described the New Culture Move- 
ment as a new chance for Christianity in China. 

These narratives were often told by Christian students and academics, who 
were involved in global Christian organizations. These associations provided 
them with good platforms to be heard by Western audiences. One such association 
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was the World’s Student Christian Federation. In 1925, its member and “first Ori- 
ental secretary,” T.Z. Koo (Gu Ziren, 1887-1971), gave a speech at a meeting of 
the Student Christian Conference in Manchester, in which he discussed the New 
Culture Movement. This earned him and the New Culture Movement a mention in 
the Times." Another group of people to make use of this cosmopolitan interface 
of Christianity was Liu Tingfang and a few fellow academics around him, among 
them Hu Shi. Liu Tingfang was at the time member of the World Student Christian 
Federation.” Liu, Hu and their associates published a book targeted at “the del- 
egates of the World’s Student Christian Federation Conference” held in Beijing. 
A central topic of the book was the New Culture Movement.” The book’s title was 
China To-Day through Chinese Eyes, first published in 1922. 

This book’s agenda was again to demonstrate China’s, from this perspective, 
positive developments. The introductory chapter already set out this goal. It stated 
that, even though there were still many problems in China, such as political dis- 
unity, governmental inefficiency and international weakness, there was now some 
real hope in the form of the “Renaissance Movement.” This “Renaissance Move- 
ment” furthered the import of “modern science and philosophy,” the “re-evaluation 
of Chinese civilisation,” a baihua movement with the goal to bring education to 
“the masses” and a reform of religions by uprooting their “superstitions.”” 

In a chapter specifically on “China’s Renaissance,” Liu Tingfang again 
described the Chinese Renaissance as being about “science,” “democracy,” “social 
reform,” “relentless thoroughness” and language reform.” The New Culture Move- 
ment was a risk for Christianity, but it was also an opportunity, he wrote. It fought 
Christianity’s greatest obstacle in China, namely “indifference.” Indifference, the 
argument read, was not an option in the New Culture Movement, and apparently, 
in Liu’s logic, this meant that now Christianity would not be treated indifferently 
anymore either.” Liu again outlined his argument that the New Culture Move- 
ment and Christianity had a lot in common, just as he had done when address- 
ing Chinese audiences in 1921 (see chapter3). The “Chinese renaissance” 
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pursued social reform, he wrote, as well as work of the sort that Christianity had 
been undertaking for decades. This highlighted the importance of such social 
work to the Chinese public and through this they would learn to appreciate the as 
yet underappreciated work the Christians had been doing all along.” 

The New Culture Movement, in his interpretation, was thus evidence and 
impetus for China to become more Christian and Western-style. This, of course, 
highlighted the importance of people like the Christian theologian Liu Tingfang 
himself, who would play an important role in any such development. The recep- 
tion of this book shows again that through this strategy knowledge of the New 
Culture Movement reached broader circles. The book was published in London. 
It was reviewed in Western academic journals, such as the English-language 
American Journal of Sociology in 1924. It left the English-speaking world when, in 
1923, parts of the book were translated into German and published in the Swiss 
Pedagogical Journal (Schweizerische pddagogische Zeitschrift). It also reached 
American general audiences when the New York Times reviewed it in 1923." 

Chinese Christians, as well as Western missionaries to China, were thus very 
well positioned to spread ideas to multiple audiences, as they were tapped into 
global networks of knowledge transmission. In the early 1920s, they chose to pro- 
mulgate knowledge of the New Culture Movement to these audiences, because 
they saw the New Culture Movement as a means to promote their own achieve- 
ments (in the case of the missionaries) and the success of their own country (in 
the case of the Chinese Christians). The New Culture Movement made it into the 
West because it was used as a buzzword. 


Visionary Hu Shi 


Hu Shi was another person who spread knowledge of the New Culture Move- 
ment to the West in the wake of self-promotion. Hu Shi originally did not like the 
expression “New Culture Movement” and the idea that he did not control it (see 
chapter 3). But in a mixture of promoting the New Culture Movement through his 
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own person and his own person through the New Culture Movement, he soon 
started to actively advertise himself as the New Culture star par excellence to 
foreign audiences. The expression he then used to talk about New Culture was 
the “Chinese renaissance.” This formulation had already appeared as the English 
title of the New Tide magazine, so it had long had a connection to New Culture. 
Presumably because a Western audience could have more easily built associa- 
tions with something called the “Chinese renaissance” rather than with some- 
thing called the “New Culture Movement,” Hu Shi chose this expression when 
addressing academics and the public in Europe and America. The feature of New 
Culture which Hu Shi emphasized most was the introduction of baihua, an unsur- 
prising choice, given Hu Shi’s academic preferences and activities. 

The peak periods of Western interest in Hu Shi and New Culture were when he 
undertook trips abroad. Among them were trips to Europe, Britain and the United 
States in 1926 and 1927, and one to Chicago via Japan and Hawaii in 1933. What 
incited the public’s interest in Hu Shi in the first instance was, especially during 
his first trip, not so much his role as an intellectual, but as someone involved 
in politics. This was somewhat ironic in light of Hu Shi’s announcement of 1917 
not to talk about politics for twenty years — in 1926/27 and 1933, this twenty-year 
period was technically still ongoing.” But Hu had long abandoned this intention. 
He went on the 1926 trip to the UK as a member of the Boxer Indemnity Commit- 
tee, and newspapers were sure to mention this.” The Boxer Indemnity Commit- 
tee’s task was to determine how best to spend the money of the Boxer Indemnity 
Fund. The money for this fund came from the reparations China had had to pay 
to, in this case, Britain after the defeat of the Boxer Uprising of 1900. After China’s 
entry into World War I, Britain had suspended China’s payments, and after the 
Treaty of Versailles, the money that China had already paid was rerouted to be 
used for projects that would benefit both Britain and China.” 

Hu Shi used this public interest in him in order to style himself as the “father 
of the Chinese renaissance,” a title given to him, for example, by the Irish Times, 
the Times in London and the Manchester Guardian.” In 1926 an (unnamed and 
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undated) newspaper, whose article Hu Shi preserved, cited an interview Hu had 
given to the Daily Mail. In this interview, Hu had self-confidently declared that 
“I started the movement of introducing the spoken language into the school of 
China.”” He must also have enjoyed the celebrity he thus achieved, as is testified 
to by the fact that he mentioned many of his newspaper interviews in his diary 
and even preserved clippings of newspaper articles about him.” 

This engagement with the press increased when Hu Shi set out on his next 
big trip in 1933 to Canada and the United States. En route he seems to have been 
ambushed by journalists at every port at which his ship stopped along the way, 
and Hu Shi’s diary gives no indication that he tried to avoid these encounters. 
In this diary, Hu Shi wrote about the editor of the Japan Chronicle, who wanted 
to meet him in Kobe,” and he collected a clipping from an unnamed newspa- 
per probably from Hawaii that again called him the “Father of the Chinese 
Renaimance [sic]” and “the first Chinese poet to write in the vernacular.””® 

Hu Shi’s self-promotion as “father of the Chinese renaissance” also 
reached academic circles. During his 1926-1927 trip, Hu Shi lectured on 
the New Culture Movement at various academic institutions. He spoke, for 
example, on the topic at the London School of Economics, in Oxford and at 
Trinity College Dublin.” A lecture he gave in November 1926 at the Royal Insti- 
tute of International Affairs was reprinted in the Institute’s journal in the same 
month.” Hu also socialized with various British sinologists, such as Lionel 
Giles (1875-1958), Arthur Waley (1889-1966), Reginald F. Johnston (1874-1938, 
who became professor for Chinese at the School of Oriental Studies in the 
1930s) and Herbert Allen Giles (1845-1935). During a brief trip to Frankfurt in 
October 1926, he met Richard Wilhelm (1873-1930), who was just setting up 
his China Institute there.” To the extent to which their conversations were 
known, they were not all about the New Culture Movement. But they doubt- 
lessly helped with making Hu Shi known in Western academia. 
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During the trip to Chicago in 1933, Hu Shi continued promoting himself as 
“father of the Chinese Renaissance” to Western academic circles. During the 
voyage, his ship stopped in Hawaii. Originally, it was only scheduled to stay 
there for a brief while. But the ship’s crew had not taken Hu Shi’s popularity into 
account. Once the ship had anchored, a Dr. Sinclair (no dates) of the University of 
Hawaii contacted Hu Shi. He was so keen on hearing Hu Shi lecture that he “had 
already negotiated with the ship’s company that it would depart a bit later in the 
afternoon.”*° Hu Shi then gave a one-hour speech on the “Chinese Renaissance” 
at the University of Hawaii, before he hurried back to his ship and continued the 
journey.” 

One of the longest-lasting influences on Western academic narratives about 
the New Culture Movement and Modern China were the Haskell Lectures, which 
Hu Shi gave at the University of Chicago in 1933. This platform again existed thanks 
to Christian missionary efforts. The Haskell Lectures were a series of speeches 
given by foreign guest lecturers at the Department of Comparative Religion in 
Chicago. The Haskell Foundation was designed to foster knowledge exchange 
about religions between the “East [and] the Christian West.” It was the counter- 
part to another foundation that gave “a scholarly presentation of Christianity to 
the Orient” by inviting Asian academics to talk about their religion in Chicago. 
In 1933, one of these lecturers was Hu Shi, while other guest lecturers spoke on 
Islam, Judaism, Christianity and Hinduism.” 

A session in Hu Shi’s lecture series was on the “Chinese renaissance.” It is 
certainly surprising that A. Eustace Haydon (1880-1975), one of the organizers, 
chose to ascribe to Hu Shi “a self-effacing modesty”” in the context of these 
lectures, because Hu Shi depicted the “Chinese renaissance” as the beginning 
of an enlightened China, and himself as its originator. New Culture was a “con- 
scious movement to promote a new literature in the living language,” Hu wrote. 
It was a “movement of conscious protests against many of the ideas and insti- 
tutions in the traditional culture” and a “movement of reason versus tradition, 
freedom versus authority.”** Hu Shi himself was, according to his own claim, one 
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of the movement’s “leaders” who enacted New Culture as a “fully conscious and 
studied movement” and who “[knew] what they want[ed].”” 

Hu Shi went on to explain that the Chinese Renaissance had started in 1917. 
This was the year in which he, as he explained later, published his “Tentative 
Suggestions for the Reform of Literature.” This set off the baihua movement, 
which Hu depicted as a most central feature of New Culture. He again was the 
most visionary proponent of baihua literature, who had envisioned the usage 
of the “vulgar tongue” for all written purposes long before anybody else could 
stomach such a revolutionary idea, and while he was still a PhD student in the 
United States.” 

By the time he returned to China in 1917, he went on, the “renaissance” was 
already in full swing and the only important cultural trend to speak of. Any oppo- 
sition against it was paltry. “What surprised me most was the weakness and utter 
poverty of the opposition,”” Hu Shi said with “self-effacing modesty.”** Omitting 
that Chen Duxiu was dismissed from his post in April 1919, he claimed that Lin 
Shu’s puny attempts at criticism in fact only gave Beijing University “a great deal 
of free advertising.”® (For my interpretation of Lin Shu’s criticism as quite dev- 
astating, see chapter 1.) May Fourth then further boosted the baihua movement 
and in 1920 baihua was introduced into primary-school curricula.“ It was now 
called by “the more respectable name of the ‘National Language of China,” Hu 
Shi said.“ In other words, in order to communicate his success more convinc- 
ingly, Hu did not hesitate to adopt the idea that baihua was the “vulgar tongue” 
and the “National Language” — both of which had upset him considerably when 
in dialogue with Chinese audiences ten years earlier. 

Hu Shi’s Haskell Lectures were one year later published as a book. This book 
has been part of undergraduate reading lists down to the present day.“ Moreover, 
it was also widely reviewed in journals at the time. These journals included spe- 
cialist publications of the fledgling Chinese Studies field, such as the Monumenta 
Serica, as well as of other subjects, such as the Journal of Religion, the American 
Journal of Sociology, a variety of philosophy journals, Pacific Affairs and the 
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Journal of the Royal Institute of International Affairs.® Many of them displayed the 
“Chinese renaissance” as the only relevant trend in Chinese culture and they felt 
that Hu Shi’s fame as leader of this renaissance added value to the book. “As the 
exposition of an originator and outstanding leader of the intellectual revolution 
through which China is passing the book merits more than passing attention.” 
wrote one reviewer in the American Journal of Sociology.“ 

In the ensuing decades, Hu Shi’s Haskell lectures would be cited, commented 
on or included in the bibliographies of many influential academic books on the 
New Culture Movement, such as Vera Schwarcz’s The Chinese Enlightenment, 
Jerome B. Grieder’s Hu Shih and the Chinese Renaissance or Yii Ying-shi’s chapter 
in The Appropriation of Cultural Capital.” It would also be discussed in works 
on modern China more generally. Among the latter are famous books such as 
Elisabeth Kaske’s The Politics of Language in Chinese Education, Prasenjit Duara’s 
Rescuing History from the Nation or Shih Shu-mei’s The Lure of the Modern, to name 
just a few.“° It would be reprinted in many editions, for example in 1963, in 2009 
and in 2010.” Hu Shi, in other words, had very successfully advertised himself 
through the “New Culture Movement” or, in his case, the “Chinese Renaissance.” 
His narrative has been, if not always adopted, so at least become known to very 
broad circles of those studying China in the West. 
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The CCP and the New Culture Movement 


The canonization of May Fourth and New Culture and their usages as a “brand 
name” or an “allegory,” in Rana Mitter’s and Vera Schwarcz’s words respec- 
tively,“* in the People’s Republic of China (PRC) has been discussed at length by 
others,” and therefore a brief treatment of this issue will suffice here. May Fourth 
is an integral part of the CCP’s founding narrative. This story had been formu- 
lated by 1940 and has in its core elements remained the same until the present. 
In the 1930s and 1940s, the CCP deployed a variety of strategies to legitimize its 
claim to power, and rewriting history was one of them. It was necessary for CCP 
leaders, William F. Dorrill argues, to show that they “were carrying out the laws 
of history.” In this context, Mao Zedong declared May Fourth to have been a 
central stage in Chinese history, which led to the foundation of the CCP. Mao 
himself was then ascribed a leading role in the Movement, showing that he had 
led China onto the right path. 

The 1930s and 1940s were a time when the CCP was growing as a political 
force, but had not yet convinced everybody. With the goal to achieve legitimacy for 
his party and leadership for himself, Mao and historians loyal to him repackaged 
history, not only making it fit with a Marxist worldview, but also playing up Mao’s 
role in the history of the past few decades. May Fourth was one of the elements 
that were in this way rewritten. In 1939, Mao depicted May Fourth as an import- 
ant event ushering in the foundation of the CCP. May Fourth had been “incom- 
plete,” he said, because its intellectuals failed to connect with the “masses.”” 
In 1939 he wrote, “[b]ut the intellectuals will accomplish nothing if they fail to 
integrate themselves with the popular masses of the workers and peasants. This 
is the cause of failure of the Revolution of 1911 and the May Fourth movement.” 
Needless to say, the CCP had then managed to complete that process, according 
to this narrative. 

By 1940, Mao had created his own, unique periodization of history, in which 
May Fourth took the place of a turning point between what he called the “old 
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democracy” and the “new democracy.” The old democratic revolutions were “led 
entirely by the bourgeoisie, with the aim of establishing a capitalist society and 
a state under bourgeois dictatorship,” Mao wrote in 1940. May Fourth was the 
watershed moment, after which revolutions would be of the “new democratic” 
variety: “After the May Fourth movement, the chief political leader of China’s 
bourgeois-democratic revolution was no longer the single class of the bourgeoisie, 
and the proletariat also participated in the political leadership.” The proletariat 
was, of course, guided by the CCP. This view of history and of May Fourth was 
taken up by historians close to Mao.” Soon it also found its way into high-school 
history textbooks. Over the next few decades until the present, these books would 
teach May Fourth as the beginning of “new democracy” and as the prelude to the 
foundation of the CCP in 1921." 

Another salient feature in these textbooks is the extreme emphasis on Mao 
Zedong’s role in the New Culture Movement. Mao Zedong had participated in the 
New Culture Movement by founding the journal Xiang River Review in 1919. The 
Xiang River Review was a local journal based in Hunan and it was one of the many 
journals that “sprang up like spring bamboo after the rain” in that year.” While 
it received some positive attention, contemporaries in 1919 would have certainly 
been surprised to learn that it would later be considered a leading magazine. For 
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example, in 1919 the Weekly Critic introduced it, both benevolently and patroniz- 
ingly, as one of its “little brothers” (xiao xiongdi).* 

Mao also had a connection to Beijing University, where he had been an assis- 
tant librarian from late 1918 to early 1919 under Li Dazhao. But he had reportedly 
been snubbed by the students around Fu Sinian and Luo Jialun, which led to his 
resentment for them afterwards.” Still, in the PRC Mao and his fellow CCP leaders 
were written into central roles in the New Culture Movement. One junior-high- 
school book from 1987, for example, depicted New Culture as an event centrally 
run by later CCP dignitaries. Its most important publications, it claimed, were 
not only New Youth and Weekly Critic. They were also Mao’s Xiang River Review 
and even Zhou Enlai’s (1898-1976) Tianjin Student Union News (Tianjin xuesheng 
lianhehui bao).® The same narrative that plays up Mao’s journal has since also 
been supported by the People’s Daily (Renmin ribao), by history books and by 
exhibitions.” 

This usage of May Fourth to legitimize the CCP’s and Mao Zedong’s role in 
the making of 20th-century China, had additional effects: It firmly inscribed the 
New Culture Movement into Chinese history and it made some of its other actors 
well-known too. In the Mao era, Lu Xun was praised as the New Culture writer 
par excellence, and until the present, Beijing has a Lu Xun museum. On October 
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31, 1966, on the 30th anniversary of his death, 70,000 people commemorated 
Lu Xun’s death in Beijing. Among them were Zhou Enlai, Guo Moruo and Chen 
Boda (1904-1989). One of the reasons for exalting Lu Xun was, according to Rana 
Mitter, that Lu Xun could be read as an iconoclast.” His famous short story Diary 
of a Madman (Kuangren riji) of 1918 had, for example, rejected Confucian moral- 
ity as being equivalent to cannibalism. This criticism of what Lu Xun had con- 
structed as “Chinese tradition” could be made to fit with ideals in Mao-era China. 

Hu Shi, on the other hand, was vehemently attacked in the Mao years. As one 
of the most famous US-educated scholars, he was scapegoated for all foreign- 
educated intellectuals, whom the CCP was both skeptical of and dependent on. Hu 
Shi was criticized by his own son, Hu Sidu (1921-1957), who had remained on the 
mainland, in 1950 and then in two anti-Hu campaigns (1951-1952 and 1954-1955).° 
The collected criticism of Hu Shi was published in an eight-volume work entitled 
Critique of Hu Shi’s Thought.“ 

Other works on Hu Shi of the Mao era had titles such as A Criticism of Hu Shi’s 
Reactionary Thought (1955) or The Research on the Water Margins of the Reac- 
tionary Literatus Hu Shi (1975). Jerome B. Grieder recounts that Hu Shi pointed 
with pride to the collection of criticism of him and said that, better than anything 
else, it evidenced his importance.‘ The anti-Hu campaigns, incidentally, were 
also a vehicle to spread a more sympathetic knowledge of Hu Shi to the West. 
Grieder recounts that he found Hu Shi “vainglorious” and “self-indulgent” when 
he heard him lecturing for the first time in 1955. But Grieder then started studying 
the anti-Hu campaigns in the PRC, and this incited not only his sympathy for Hu 
but also his interest in him.” 

After the end of the Mao era, Hu Shi was rehabilitated again on the mainland. 
A number of nianpu (chronologies of lives) and biographies were published in 
the 1980s alone.‘ Some of them felt obliged to address Hu Shi’s uncomfortable 
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political association with Chiang Kai-shek and to point out that in fact Hu Shi was 
much more “complicated” than his “reactionary” image would suggest.” Chiang 
himself, of course, was rehabilitated on the mainland as well. The production of 
books on Hu Shi or reprints of works by him has been flourishing ever since the 
1980s and the discussions of his tricky image have subsided.” 

The usage of May Fourth and New Culture as a buzzword to boost personal 
fame and to market agendas is ongoing in the PRC. While Mao Zedong’s inter- 
pretation of May Fourth as the beginning of “new democracy” and the CCP has 
remained unchanged, details around this core vary and are adjusted to different 
ideals. For instance, New Culture has since been used to boost the fame of indi- 
vidual CCP cadres. In 1993, for example, the People’s Daily tried to improve the 
credentials of the CCP functionary Yang Hansheng (1902-1993). In an obituary, it 
called him a “pioneer of China’s New Culture Movement.” Ironically, even from 
the newspaper article it becomes clear that Yang had not actually pioneered the 
New Culture Movement. The People’s Daily wrote that Yang had joined the CCP in 
1925. “Following the party’s instructions, he edited [the journals] Flowing Sand 
[Liusha], Sunrise [Richu] and [the book] Social Science Collections.”” 

It is hard to comprehend how this would have made him a “pioneer of the New 
Culture Movement,” especially since in the CCP narrative the New Culture Move- 
ment led to the foundation of the party in 1921. The two journals, for example, 
were only launched in 1928, long after the “pioneering” period was over. What the 
article shows instead is that Yang Hansheng was a CCP cadre involved in culture 
just before and after the foundation of the PRC.” The ascribed role in the New 
Culture Movement was apparently designed to boost his fame. 
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More recent CCP agendas have also been called “New Culture” and “May 
Fourth.” For example in 1999, Beijing Normal University historian Gong Shuduo 
(1929-2011) wrote in the People’s Daily that the New Culture Movement was a 
direct precursor of the “culture of the socialism with Chinese characteristics.”” 
In 2009, on the 90th anniversary of the Movement, another People’s Daily article 
called for a continuation of the “May Fourth spirit of patriotism,” which was even 
necessary in an age in which “China can say that it is unhappy, [in which] it can 
say no!”” This was very probably an allusion to the nationalist books with the 
titles China Can Say No and Unhappy China from 1997 and 2009 respectively.” 
In 2014, President Xi Jinping inserted calls for “realizing the China dream” in a 
speech on May Fourth at Beijing University.” 

To be sure, New Culture and May Fourth are not among the major buzzwords 
of our time on the mainland, especially when they are compared to slogans like 
“socialism with Chinese characteristics” or the “China dream.” But they are so 
deeply embedded in mainland culture that they can be resurrected and used at 
any time and for almost any purpose. When politicians refer to them, there is no 
need for them to explain the importance of “May Fourth” and “New Culture” toa 
new generation. 


Redeploying a canonical event: The past sixty years 


In this way May Fourth and New Culture were made part and parcel of narratives 
about 20th-century Chinese history. Once this had happened, new voices drew 
upon its canonicity to boost their own fame and agendas, and in this way they 
reinterpreted the New Culture Movement again. Among the people to do so were 
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the mainland Chinese dissidents and government critics of the 1980s. Among 
them were in recent decades also politicians, the press and art in Taiwan, all of 
whom negotiated Taiwanese national identity. 


Government critics in mainland China 


The student protests of Tiananmen Square in 1989 were very consciously mod- 
elled on May Fourth and the protesters tapped into a number of elements of the 
May Fourth repertoire to make this connection. 1989 was the seventieth anniver- 
sary of May Fourth. With Tian’anmen Square, they chose the location where the 
May Fourth protests had started.” Even the identity of its organizers shared in 
the legacy of May Fourth: among the prominent organizers of June Fourth were 
students of Beijing University. In 1988, the Beijing University student Wang Dan 
(b.1969) founded a journal called New May Fourth (Xin wu si). The famous student 
protester Wu’er Kaixi (b. 1968) wrote a “May Fourth Manifesto” on May 4, 1989, in 
which he accused the CCP of having failed to implement the “spirit of democracy” 
of May Fourth.” Liu Xiaobo (1955-2017), then a protester and later the famous 
winner of the Nobel Peace Prize, was an admirer of Lu Xun and of May Fourth.” 

This usage of New Culture by the government critics brought the Movement 
again into the Western press, after it had been neglected there for a long time. 
During the 1989 protests, the Guardian called May Fourth the “real intellectual 
origin of nationalist China,”® and “China’s first national and cultural revolu- 
tion.” In the wake of this, scholars working on May Fourth became more visible 
to the public too. The most famous May Fourth scholar of the time was Vera 
Schwarcz. In July 1989, the New York Times wrote how Schwarcz, an “expert in 
Chinese student movements,” was “counselling” Chinese students in the United 
States who were traumatized by the reports from their home country.” 
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Soon afterwards, in 1990, Schwarcz wrote a review in the New York Times 
of Jonathan Spence’s Search for Modern China, in which she drew upon 1989 to 
argue for the importance of the “history of China from imperial to Communist 
times.”® Finally, the New York Times reviewed Schwarcz’s book on New Culture 
Time for Telling the Truth Is Running Out in 1992 and called it a “moving” story.™ 
That this public interest in May Fourth and its scholars was dependent on Tian’an- 
men Square becomes clear from the fact that afterwards the Western press only 
paid little attention to May Fourth. Even Rana Mitter’s The Bitter Revolution was 
hardly reviewed in the general press.” This is in spite of the fact that The Bitter 
Revolution is very well-known in academic circles far exceeding China historians, 
and that Mitter himself is a public intellectual with frequent appearances in the 
press and with his own BBC radio program. 

New Culture and May Fourth continued to sporadically have some traction 
among Chinese dissidents, and they occasionally continued using it as a refer- 
ence point to legitimize their own claims. In 1998, Beijing University professor 
Qian Liqun (b. 1939) and student Yu Jie (b. 1973) praised Cai Yuanpei and May 
Fourth for their advocacy of academic freedom. This clashed with an interpre- 
tation Jiang Zemin (b. 1926) was then putting forward, which emphasized May 
Fourth’s advocacy of “patriotism, progress, democracy, and science.”* 

Ten years later, New Culture and May Fourth popped up again in the Charter 08, 
a document written and signed by 303 people, among them the later Nobel 
Prize winner Liu Xiaobo, which demanded far-reaching political reforms.” The 
charter gave an outline of modern China’s history in its introduction, which was 
meant to show where China had strayed from the path to democracy. The “New 
Culture Movement of ‘May Fourth,” in this story, was the last occasion on which 
China had called for the desirable “science and democracy,” the charter said. 
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Afterwards these demands were sidelined by the necessities of World War II and 
by the Communist Party’s victory after the Chinese Civil War of 1945 to 1949.5 

However, New Culture and May Fourth are only one element in this narrative, 
and they are not at all the central reference point. Instead, the Charter 08 claims 
to be written on occasion of the “hundredth anniversary of the Chinese constitu- 
tion,” the “sixtieth anniversary of the ‘declaration of global human rights’” and 
the “thirtieth anniversary of the birth of the ‘wall of democracy.’”® Most impor- 
tantly, the website of the Charter 08 has its own page on Liu Xiaobo and on “June 
Fourth,” that is, the demonstrations of 1989.” In other words, Chinese govern- 
ment critics have found a new point of reference with the 1989 demonstrations.” 
Maybe it is because May Fourth and New Culture are occupied by the official CCP 
discourse to such an extent that they appear to have lost their lustre for the CCP’s 
critics. 


The New Culture Movement in Taiwan: A chequered history 


In Taiwan, however, the New Culture Movement is experiencing a heyday of its 
usage as a buzzword in the form of the Taiwanese New Culture Movement. 


The New Culture Movement in martial-law era Taiwan 

This rebirth of the New Culture Movement in Taiwan is surprising, as the island’s 
relationship to the event was tricky throughout the martial-law era (1949-1987). 
In 1919, Sun Yat-sen had quickly grasped the potential of the New Culture Move- 
ment and tried to use the franchise for himself. A GMD-run journal, the Weekly 
Review, was among the first to use the expression “New Culture Movement” in 
writing.” But under Chiang Kai-shek and at a time when May Fourth had been 
appropriated by the CCP, the GMD’s attitude towards the Movement became 
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difficult. Chiang Kai-shek’s GMD on and off either celebrated it cautiously or 
wrote it out of history. For example, during the Second United Front in 1939, the 
CCP and the GMD renamed May 4 into “Youth Day,” with the goal to mobilize 
young people for the Sino-Japanese War. In 1943, Chiang Kai-shek created a nar- 
rative about recent Chinese history that moved from the Xinhai Revolution in 
1911 directly to the re-organization of the GMD in 1924, completely omitting May 
Fourth and New Culture as an important stage in history.” 

Once Chiang Kai-shek and his party had moved into exile to Taiwan in 1949, 
New Culture and May Fourth were almost entirely written out of history. Under 
the impact of the then-prevalent Cold War mentality, the GMD could not like an 
event that the CCP had already made its own. This was reflected in high-school 
history textbooks. A textbook published in 1968, while the Cultural Revolution 
was raging on the mainland, did not mention the New Culture Movement at all. It 
grudgingly dedicated six lines to May Fourth under the headline of “Foreign Rela- 
tions at the Time of the First World War,” and depicted the protests as resistance 
against Japanese imperialism and the country-selling traitors of the warlord gov- 
ernment.” This story was repeated in 1972.” 

A 1967 textbook which taught the “history of Chinese culture” did not mention 
the New Culture Movement either, but only discussed the thought of Sun Yat-sen 
as the set of ideas important for that time period.” Classroom practice, however, 
may have differed. The Teachers’ Handbook to the 1972 book contained an exten- 
sive description of May Fourth, mentioning New Culture elements such as baihua 
and a critique of Confucian morality. All of this was cited from Chow Tse-tsung’s 
The May Fourth Movement.” 

Still, only towards the end of the martial-law era in 1987 and of the Cold War 
in 1989, the New Culture Movement made it back into textbooks more visibly. A 
1985 book talked about New Culture in some detail and cautiously explained that 
the Movement had had its positive sides, such as the advocacy of “democracy 
and science” and the “popularization of education” through the “new literature.” 
However, the book pointed out, other aspects of it had led to “disasters of country 
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and nation” (guojia minzu de zaihuo), among which was, most notably, the pop- 
ularization of “Marxism” (Makesi zhuyi).” This book was used and reprinted all 
the way into the 1990s.” 

This skepticism about May Fourth and New Culture during the Chiang 
Kai-shek era stood in uneasy tension with the fact that many of the New Culture 
star personnel held high positions in Taiwan’s academia. Hu Shi had not only 
promoted himself in the West. He had also become a well-established intellectual 
in China and contributed to this actively. In 1921 Hu Shi published the Selected 
Works of Hu Shi, and right away it was brought out by two publishers (East Asia 
Library in Shanghai and Central Editing and Translation Publisher in Beijing, 
Zhongyang bianyi chubanshe). Over the next decade, new, multi-volume editions 
of his Collected Works appeared almost every year, until in 1935 East Asia Library 
ran the sixteenth edition of the book series."°° His Selected Works were one of 
the success stories of an otherwise constantly struggling East Asia Library. By 
1922, the publisher had already sold 12,000 copies of the book, which made it the 
fourth best-selling book of the company. It, as well as the Selected Works of Chen 
Duxiu, was in fact so popular that they were soon pirated — much to the financial 
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chagrin of East Asia Library.” From the 1930s onwards, Hu Shi published multi- 
ple editions of his study-abroad diaries and of his Autobiography at Forty.” Once 
the Guomindang had moved to Taiwan this continued, with more editions of Hu’s 
diaries, Selected Works, Autobiography and Collections of Speeches.” 

Hu Shi made sure to advertise his works. When publishing an edition of 
his collection of baihua poems, Experiments, in 1920, he asked — and told in his 
preface that he had asked — famous scholars like Lu Xun, Zhou Zuoren, Yu Pingbo 
(1900-1990) and Chen Hengzhe (Beijing University’s first female professor) to 
select poems for the new edition. This, Chen Pingyuan argues, was a conscious 
effort to increase the prestige of the book, as his readers must have associated this 
with the story about how Confucius selected poems for the Book of Odes." 

Hu was also personal friends with Chiang Kai-shek. Although Hu Shi was 
never unequivocally in agreement with Chiang Kai-shek’s policies and criticized 
him openly on occasion, he was broadly supportive of him.’ From 1937 to 1942, 
he served as the GMD regime’s ambassador to the United States, and Chiang 
Kai-shek even paid for part of his flat when Hu returned to Taiwan in 1958 to 
become president of the Academia Sinica.” Other New Culture star personnel had 
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similarly good ties to Chiang’s government, among them Fu Sinian and Luo Jialun. 
After the Civil War of 1945 to 1949, they therefore moved with Chiang to Taiwan. 

There they made up the top ranks of the academic elite institutions. Fu 
Sinian, for example, had already become the director of the Institute of History 
and Philology of the Academia Sinica in 1928, which was established in the 
wake of the Northern Expedition. He then held official positions for the GMD 
regime and became president of Taiwan University in 1949, a position he held 
until his death in 1950.” Luo Jialun had joined the GMD in the mid-1920s, held 
various academic positions and educational-political offices for the Nanjing 
Regime as well as an ambassadorship to India. After the move to Taiwan, he 
became chair of the GMD Party History Compilation Committee, vice-president 
of the Examination Yuan and editor of important works such as the Chronology 
of the Life of the Father of the Nation. The “father of the nation” was, of course, 
Sun Yat-sen. In 1958, Luo was made president of the national archive Academia 
Historica.’ 

That these people were also stars to a broader Taiwanese public became 
apparent in the attention the media paid when two of them died, Fu Sinian in 
1950 and Hu Shi in 1962. Both of them died a very public death. Fu Sinian col- 
lapsed while answering questions in his capacity as chancellor of Taiwan Uni- 
versity at the Taiwan Provincial Legislature. Responding to a question, Fu Sinian 
took to the rostrum to lament that students from poor backgrounds were unable 
to obtain higher degrees for financial reasons. An eye witness remembered a 
year later that, when Fu returned to his seat after giving this answer, he looked 
unhealthily pale. The eye witness therefore rushed to the nearest hospital, 
located a doctor and brought him to Fu. But it was too late and Fu Sinian could 
not be saved.’ 

Hu Shi died at a conference in 1962. According to the Taiwan-based Indepen- 
dent Evening News (Zili wanbao), he had spent all day chairing a committee at the 
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Academia Sinica. In the evening, he had given a one-and-a-half-hour long lecture 
at a party. This exhausted him too much and he suffered a heart attack.”° 

Each time, the events were reported on a large scale in the press. Photos of 
both corpses were circulating in the press. One showed Hu Shi lying on a couch 
or a stretcher, with a group of men standing around him and one of them feeling 
his pulse. The caption to the picture reads “The last ten minutes” (zuihou shi fen- 
zhong). A further explanatory text states that the photo shows Hu Shi after he 
had lost consciousness from his heart attack and while a doctor was “feeling his 
pulse.” Hu Shi, in other words, was a celebrity and his death was of human 
interest to the Taiwanese public. 

Photographing Hu Shi’s last moments was not the only way of doing this. The 
Taibei-based newspaper Shin Sheng Daily News (Xinshengbao) claimed to have 
gotten hold of Hu’s driver. The driver explained that he had always taken good 
care of Hu Shi, who had long suffered from a weak heart. But during the party, his 
employer had been surrounded by guests. As soon as the driver had looked the 
other way, Hu Shi had collapsed. The driver immediately brought Hu’s “oxygen 
cylinder.” But it was too late: “Mr. Shizhi only took two breaths, and then he 
breathed no more.” The driver was devastated. “‘Master [fuzi], this is how you 
have gone?” he reportedly sighed. “He embraced Mr. Shizhi’s corpse, screamed, 
and tears ran, filling his cheeks.” 

Another person the papers were interested in was Hu Shi’s widow, Jiang 
Dongxiu (1890-1975). The marriage between Hu and Jiang had been arranged 
by his mother in the 1910s. Like many of his peers, Hu Shi was initially unhappy 
about the prospect of getting married to a relatively uneducated woman, who did 
not fit the ideal of a “new woman” of May Fourth. But unlike most of his peers, Hu 
did not divorce her.” Jiang Dongxiu, the Taiwan newspaper United Daily News 
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(Lianhebao) wrote, had been in downtown Taibei when Hu Shi died. She was sum- 
moned to the Academia Sinica, which is in the outskirts of Taibei and where Hu 
had collapsed, but when she arrived, Hu had already passed away. Understand- 
ably, she almost suffered a nervous breakdown. Hu Shi had left the flat that day 
without saying a word to her, because he was busy with his work, she lamented, 
and now he was dead."” A picture was also circulating, which showed Madame 
Chiang (Song Meiling, 1898-2003) herself consoling Hu Shi’s widow.” Such 
stories could only have been interesting for the public to read (and for newspapers 
to print), because Hu Shi was a celebrity on the island. 

Large funerals were staged for both Fu Sinian and Hu Shi. The National 
Evening Post (Minzu wanbao) even suggested that Hu Shi should get a state 
funeral.” Later on, the newspaper articles on their deaths and other commem- 
orative materials were reprinted in book collections, which were often compiled 
by Fu Sinian’s and Hu Shi’s friends, colleagues and students. One of them, the 
Collection of Elegies on the Former President Fu, was published in 1951 at Taiwan 
University." Similar works were created for Hu Shi as well.'” 

Hu Shi’s flat on the campus of the Academia Sinica — the one which Chiang 
Kai-shek had paid for in parts —- was transformed into a Hu Shi Memorial Hall, 
which is still open today. A visitor to this Memorial Hall can see the flat fully 
furnished, including bed, sofas, garden furniture, desk and bathroom. Even Hu 
Shi’s cane, his chopsticks and his tea service are preserved. In 1964, an “exhibi- 
tion hall” was built and then enlarged to display some of Hu Shi’s work, photos 
and the like, and the Hu Shi Memorial Hall complex also comprises the Hu Shi 
Memorial Gardens.” Fu Sinian too got a smallish Fu Sinian Memorial Garden 
with a Fu Sinian Mausoleum at its center, located on the campus of his university, 
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the National Taiwan University. It was built in 1951 and refurbished in 2004 with 
funding from the Ministry of Education. 

But all this star cult status could not gloss over the GMD’s distaste for the 
New Culture Movement. This tension manifested itself in an elegiac couplet that 
Chiang Kai-shek wrote for Hu Shi. It called Hu Shi “The model of the old virtue in 
the New Culture; The paragon of the new thought in the old ethics.”’” Chiang, it 
seems, was unable to talk about Hu Shi’s life without mentioning New Culture. 
But a May Fourth-era Hu Shi would have doubtlessly turned in his grave at the 
reference of “old virtue” and “old ethics.” 


Democracy-era Taiwan: A Blue and Green Taiwanese 

New Culture Movement 

Martial law ended in 1987 and Taiwan democratized in the ensuing years, with 
the first democratic elections taking place in 1996. With this political turn, the 
New Culture Movement was reinvented as a buzzword in the form of the Tai- 
wanese New Culture Movement to express differing visions for Taiwan’s national 
identity. 


The presidential debate of 2007 
In July 2007, the GMD and DPP candidates for the upcoming presidential elec- 
tions, Ma Ying-jeou (b. 1950) and Hsieh Chang-ting (b. 1946), debated Taiwanese 
history. Specifically, they quarreled over which party the activist of the Taiwan- 
ese New Culture Movement, Jiang Weishui, would have supported in 2007 and 
what his position would have been on the question of Taiwan’s relationship 
with mainland China. Jiang Weishui, arguably, did not have a position on either 
issue. He had been active in the 1920s, when Taiwan was a Japanese colony and 
communist China did not yet exist. What Jiang had supported was Taiwanese 
independence from Japan. In order to advocate independence from Japan, Jiang 
Weishui had founded a Taiwan Cultural Association in 1921. Many of this Associ- 
ation’s members also wrote for a newspaper called the Taiwan People’s News.” 
(see chapter 3) Later on, he would be among the founders of the Taiwan People’s 
Party. 

Jiang Weishui was never exactly persona non grata in the marttial-law era. 
But official interest in him was lukewarm in the 1950s and 1960s, because some 
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of his family members were suspected of being communists. However, Jiang 
Weishui was discovered by the opposition in the 1970s. In the 1990s, interest 
in Jiang grew into a veritable “Jiang Weishui fever.”’” Jiang’s collected works 
were published in 1998, with a revised edition in 2005.” A Jiang Weishui Cul- 
tural Foundation was formally established in 2006, with strong involvement of 
Jiang’s descendants and support by Ma Ying-jeou. In the same year, a highway 
was named after Jiang Weishui and a stamp showed his likeness.” This was part 
of a broader trend, in which other participants in the Taiwanese New Culture 
Movement were discovered and furnished with museums too.” 

In 2007, then, the presidential candidates used Jiang Weishui and the Tai- 
wanese New Culture Movement as buzzwords to argue for their own agendas 
and parties. GMD candidate (and future president) Ma Ying-jeou claimed that 
Jiang Weishui would have supported a rapprochement with the mainland. The 
basis for this claim was that, in 1924, Jiang had stated that “what the Taiwanese 
people understand is [this]: that they are of the Chinese nationality [Zhonghua 
minzul], that is, of the Han nationality [Han minzu], is a fact that cannot be denied 
by anybody.” The GMD under Ma Ying-jeou supported a rapprochement with 
mainland China so actively during his presidency (from 2008 to 2016) that this 
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would become one contributing factor for the harsh defeat his party suffered in 
the presidential elections of 2016. 

Hsieh Chang-ting, running for the DPP, asserted that Jiang Weishui would 
have been opposed to the GMD. Hsieh argued that Jiang Weishui was against “a 
regime that had come from the outside” (wailai zhengquan), that is, a “foreign 
regime.” Again, by a “foreign regime,” Jiang Weishui would have meant imperial- 
ist Japan. But Hsieh Chang-ting took it to mean the GMD, which had “come from 
the outside,” namely from the mainland, in the late 1940s.”° 

This usage of Jiang Weishui to debate Taiwanese identity was not new. The 
strategy had its fledgling origins in the 1970s, and in academic circles it was in 
full swing in the 1990s.’ On the occasion of the presidential debate, the media 
now tapped into this repertoire of arguments about Jiang Weishui and combined 
them with issues that were especially inflammatory in 2007. 

One such issue was the GMD’s relationship to the 288 Incident, during which 
the GMD had killed a high number of Taiwanese in 1947. This had been set off 
by the arrest and beating of a woman who tried to illegally sell cigarettes on the 
evening of February 27, 1947, which started a series of violent protests all across 
Taiwan. Initially it looked as if these protests would result in the GMD paying 
greater attention to Taiwanese demands for self-rule. But soon afterwards, 
Chiang Kai-shek had thousands of Taiwanese massacred and executed, espe- 
cially members of the Taiwanese elite, who were in a position to challenge GMD 
rule.” 

In the 2000s, the GMD was just trying to get to grips with its role in the Inci- 
dent, after DPP president Chen Shui-bian (b. 1950, in office from 2000 to 2008) 
had opened the files about the Incident, had held commemorations and made 
indemnity payments to the victims’ descendants.” In 2007, the Green (that is, 
pro-DPP, pro-independence) press now pounced on the opportunity to draw 
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further attention to the GMD’s inglorious role in the 288 Incident. The Southern 
Express (Nanfang kuaibao) and the Liberty Times (Ziyou shibao), for example, 
pointed out that Jiang Weishui would have certainly been executed in the 288 
Incident, had he not already died in 1931." 

Speculating about Jiang Weishui’s hypothetical fate under GMD rule was not 
the only strategy the Green press deployed. Another one was to declare the GMD’s 
deployment of Jiang an act of misappropriation. The Green Liberty Times called 
the fact that a GMD candidate tried to associate himself with a Taiwanese his- 
torical figure —- Jiang Weishui — and to thus carve out a bentuhua discourse for 
himself a “rape of this country [that is, of Taiwan].”’ Bentuhua describes the 
formulation of an identity that is Taiwanese, instead of Chinese, a trend that had 
started in the 1970s and 1980s. This was a reversal from the national identity pre- 
viously propagated by the GMD, which claimed that Taiwan, not the mainland, 
was the “real” and legitimate China. One strategy through which this Chinese 
identity was carved out was the suppression of Taiwanese dialects in favor of 
Mandarin’ — a fact that will become important later in this section, in the discus- 
sion of a musical about Jiang Weishui. 

The bentuhua discourse had long been a contested terrain between GMD and 
DPP. As soon as the DPP was forming, it took a leading role in the bentuhua dis- 
cussions, combining Taiwanese nationalism with demands for democratization. 
But the GMD was not far behind. Already Lee Teng-hui (b. 1923, GMD, a native 
Taiwanese and president from 1988 to 2000) started appropriating the bentuhua 
discourse for the GMD.” In 2007, the Green public held it against Ma Ying-jeou 
that he had been born on the mainland, and Ma’s wish to carve out a more solid 
position for himself in the bentuhua discourse was probably a contributing factor 
for his interest in the historical figure.”* 
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The Liberty Times now called this “rape.” “In the martial-law era,” an 
article explained, “the GMD could willfully rape democracy, violate the will of 
the people. Nowadays the son of the party-state Ma Ying-jeou still wants to rape 
a dead man [i. e. Jiang Weishui], rape reason.”’” Echoing Hsieh Chang-ting’s 
accusation that the GMD was not really a Taiwanese party, because it had 
“come from the outside” (i.e. the mainland), the newspaper declared that 
the very attempt of Ma Ying-jeou to appropriate the bentuhua discourse in 
this way proved that the GMD was indeed “foreign”: if there was no “foreign” 
regime in Taiwan, there would be no need to for a bentuhua discourse.“ Jiang 
Weishui became a buzzword deployed in a competition about party politics 
and legitimacy. 

A third strategy was to speculate which Taiwanese identity Jiang Weishui 
would have supported. Such speculations had already been deployed in the 
1990s.” The trouble — and also the potential — was that Jiang Weishui had made 
contradictory statements on the matter. He had, as cited above, claimed that 
the Taiwanese were of the “Han nationality.” But he had also declared that 
they were “Taiwanese.” Of course for Jiang, who was concerned with ridding 
Taiwan of Japanese colonial rule, the two had been more or less the same. In 
the year 2007, when Japan was no longer a colonial power and the question was 
how to manoeuver the relationship with the mainland, they were diametrically 
opposite. 

The press, academics and Jiang’s descendants now drew out specific state- 
ments, which Jiang Weishui had made, and accused the opposite side of taking 
them out of context. Writing for the Blue (that is, pro-GMD, pro-rapprochement 
with the mainland) Cross-Strait Review (Haixia pinglun), the philosophy professor 
Wang Xiaobo (b. 1943) argued for the Chinese identity. He cited an article from 
1992 by Jiang’s daughter Jiang Biyu (no dates), in which she had argued against 
those who treated Jiang Weishui as a proponent of Taiwanese independence 
(from the mainland). The reason was, she said, that such people took Weishui’s 
statement that the Taiwanese were “of the Taiwanese nation” (Taiwan minzu) out 
of its proper context. Put back into context, according to Jiang Biyu, it became 
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clear that Jiang Weishui had actually meant to say that Taiwan was Chinese." 


Jiang Biyu, incidentally, and her husband were suspected to be communists in 
the 1950s, and her husband was executed for this reason.” 

The Green camp did exactly the same for Jiang Weishui’s statement about 
the Taiwanese being of the “Chinese nation.” This was drawn out of context, the 
Liberty Times for example explained. If Jiang’s statements were put back into 
context, it would become clear that he favored Taiwanese independence.” In 
fact, the Liberty Times argued, Jiang Weishui had said after the Northern Expe- 
dition that now “the country is united.” “The country,” however, had then not 
included Taiwan, which implied that a “united country” only meant “mainland 
China.” “Taiwanese independence” (lit. “the movement to normalize Taiwan’s 
[identity] as a nation,” Taiwan guojia zhengchanghua yundong) even “ran in a 
straight line” (yimai-xiangchuan) from Jiang Weishui’s anti-Japanese activities, 
the article claimed.” 


High-school history textbooks 
This contention around the Taiwanese New Culture Movement was not confined 
to politics and the press. It was, as Thomas Frohlich points out, also vibrant in 
academia, in some quarters of which, for example, editions of Jiang Weishui’s 
works were manipulated in a way that placed Jiang into the pro-Chinese iden- 
tity camp. One of Jiang Weishui’s texts from 1931 described Taiwan as having a 
certain “place of origin,” but the name of the “place of origin” was censored by 
the Japanese. In an edition of Jiang’s works of 1976, a Taiwanese editor, according 
to Fröhlich, simply filled the blank space with the words “Republic of China.”'* 
But the negotiation around the Taiwanese New Culture Movement also made 
its way into high-school education, where over the past ten years textbooks have 
been variously teaching the Taiwanese New Culture Movement as suggesting that 
Taiwan belonged to China or that it did not. The strategy for these arguments 
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was different from the presidential debate: The books linked or delinked the Tai- 
wanese New Culture Movement from the mainland Movement, by either claiming 
that the Movement on Taiwan was related to the one on the mainland or that 
it was not. 

The Taiwanese New Culture Movement was taught to high-school children for 
the first time following government regulations of 2005. That it appeared in text- 
books at all was part of a trend to teach the history of Taiwan not only as Chinese, 
but also as Taiwanese, history, which had started in the mid-1990s."’ The 2005 
regulation specified that history teaching should be “centered on Taiwan,” and 
that in this context children should learn about the Taiwan Cultural Association 
(the one founded by Jiang Weishui).”° A textbook based on these regulations 
therefore duly taught the Taiwanese New Culture Movement and kept mentions of 
its connection to the mainland to a minimum. The Taiwanese New Culture Move- 
ment was inspired by the “May Fourth baihua new literature movement” of the 
“late 1910s.” But it differed from this movement in that it was also anti-colonial, 
the textbook explained.” 

The next round of textbooks, based on a new set of regulations of 2011, erad- 
icated any mention of the mainland Movement, thus delinking it as much as pos- 
sible from its mainland cousin.’” A textbook of this generation did not even call 
the event the “Taiwanese New Culture Movement,” presumably since this made 
it sound like a derivative of its mainland counterpart. Instead, pupils learnt that 
the event had happened in light of “global” trends, “such as the tide of national 
self-determination in the political [sphere], liberalism, communism, etc., [which 
had] all spread to Taiwan.” 

Taiwan, this story read, truly was no part of China. This account, of course, 
also hinted at the awkwardness of Taiwan’s position vis-a-vis mainland China. 
In spite of all their attempts at detaching the Taiwanese New Culture Movement 
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from the mainland, the very fact that the Taiwanese New Culture Movement — by 
whichever name it was called — was declared a central stage in 20th-century 
Taiwanese history fashioned this history after mainland patterns. Students must 
have seen this pattern at least one year later, when they learned about the main- 
land Movement in a later volume of the textbook series.“ 

For the time being this 2011 cycle of textbooks was also the peak of Green 
interpretations of the Movement. The next round of textbooks, based on regula- 
tions of 2015, stood strongly under the auspices of Ma Ying-jeou, who had by then 
become infamous for his rapprochement with the mainland. These regulations 
decreed that history curricula should again emphasize Taiwan’s connection to 
the mainland, leading to heavy protests in the summer of 2015. With respect to the 
Taiwanese New Culture Movement, they demanded an emphasis on “the influ- 
ence of the [mainland’s] May Fourth Movement and New Culture Movement.” 
It remains to be seen if and how the new DPP government under Cai Ying-wen 
(b. 1956, in office since 2016) will reinterpret the movement in textbooks. Over 
the past decade, however, it has been linked to, and delinked from, the mainland 
Movement to inculcate different visions for Taiwanese national identity. 


A musical about the Taiwanese New Culture Movement 

This debate is not confined to politics and a politically guided education, but 
extends to the realm of art too. In March 2016, a musical about Jiang Weishui was 
restaged in Taiwan. This was the time after the GMD had lost the presidential 
elections of January 2016, among other things thanks to Ma Ying-jeou’s active 
rapprochement policies, but before the new president Cai Ying-wen had taken up 
her office in May. 

The musical’s title was Weishui Spring Wind (Weishui chunfeng) with the offi- 
cial English translation as The Impossible Times. It had first been performed in 
2010 (in the presence of Ma Ying-jeou), and it had been commissioned by the 
Department for Cultural Affairs of the Taibei City Government.’ This depart- 
ment has been quite active in propagating visions for Taiwanese national identity 
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through the Taiwanese New Culture Movement. Under its auspices, a Taiwanese 
New Culture Movement Memorial Hall was founded in 2006, which emphasizes 
Taiwan’s nature as a “pluralist” “immigrant society,” according to the Memorial 
Hall’s explanation of its own logo.” Taiwan as an “immigrant society” is another 
framework that seeks to come to grips with a history that has indeed been shaped 
by many waves of “immigration,” the latest of which was the influx of GMD main- 
landers after the Chinese Civil War. 

The musical shows that it is apparently almost impossible to talk about the Tai- 
wanese New Culture Movement in a public forum without recourse to party politics. 
Its creative director and play and lyrics writer Yang Zhongheng (b. 1963) expressed 
his wish to keep his musical out of party politics.” But the musical, the advertis- 
ing machine around it and reviews in the press are full of allusions to what Yang 
Zhongheng himself calls typical Blue and Green interpretations of the Movement.'” 
Even a piece of art — albeit a state-commissioned one — that seeks to be politically 
neutral features a combination of a variety of politically inspired categories. 

Yang Zhongheng explained that calling Jiang Weishui “Taiwan’s Sun Yat-sen” 
was a Blue interpretation. In line with this, the website of the troupe that per- 
formed the musical as well as a major ticket-selling organization refers to Jiang 
Weishui as “Taiwan’s Sun Yat-sen.” Within the musical, the character of Inagaki 
Tobei (1892-1955), a New Culture-sympathetic Japanese, expresses the wish that 
Jiang Weishui start a “revolution” in the style of Sun Yat-sen.” 
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Taiwanese national identity, too, is negotiated in the musical, and here The 
Impossible Times has a rather Green thrust. First of all, the musical is performed 
in Taiwanese, which has been used as a symbol for bentuhua. For instance, when 
Ma Ying-jeou tried to carve out a Taiwanese identity for himself in the 2000s, in 
order to counter criticism that he was too fond of the mainland, he learnt Taiwan- 
ese languages.’ Secondly, the musical’s signature song incites, in the words of 
a critic who wrote for the Blue Cross-Strait Review, strong “feelings of ‘love for 
Taiwan.’””’” The musical, in other words, does not just use the (Taiwanese) New 
Culture Movement as a buzzword that makes mere intellectual claims, but as one 
that directly taps into emotions. 

This signature song’s title is “Taiwan, this is our name” (transliteration in 
Mandarin: Taiwan, shi women de ming), and it is performed at the very end of 
the first act, in a scene that portrays the foundation of the Taiwan Cultural Asso- 
ciation.’® After the character of Jiang Weishui has initiated the Association, the 
choir, portraying the Association members, starts dancing and singing the song. 
The lyrics outline what could be called Taiwan’s identity crisis. The character 
of Chen Qichang (1904-?), another activist of the circle, starts, in a solo, with a 
description of Taiwan’s colonization by the Dutch. The Dutch, he sings, found 
that Taiwan was “really uncivilized.” Then the Ming Dynasty’s turn towards iso- 
lationism, he continues, left Taiwan “an orphan, and nobody cared about [it].” 
The choir then asks four times: “What kind of people are we?” 

It then continues describing the identity dilemma: The Qing Dynasty 
“attacked Taiwan,” and this formulation gives rise to the idea, as expressed in 
the song, that it might have “come from outside the pass” (cong guanwai lai). This 
taps into the rhetoric about “wailai zhengquan,” which I have outlined above. 
The same, the song continues, applied to the next foreign force that governed the 
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island, namely the Japanese, who did not treat Taiwan well either. A new vision 
for Taiwan’s status in the world is thus needed, declare thereupon the charac- 
ters of Lin Xiantang and Jiang Weishui. In fact, the days in which Taiwan needs 
anyone to “care for” or “run” (guan) it are over. Instead, based on its new iden- 
tity as “Taiwanese,” the inhabitants of the island can now be truly independent: 
“Taiwanese’ is our name. Tomorrow waits for us to go and create a new future!” 
The message is stepped up after a brief interlude, during which Jiang Weishui 
and the assembled Association bravely declare to an intervening Japanese police- 
man that they would be happy to die a hero’s death for their convictions. After 
chasing away the policeman, the whole Association, Taiwanese and Japanese 
members, choir and soloists alike, fall again into song, and now suggest that an 
awakening of Taiwan’s national consciousness can bring about world peace.’ 
The song starts with the lyrics of the Hymn of the Taiwan Cultural Association, 
written by Jiang Weishui himself in 1921. The Hymn claims that the Taiwanese are 
“posed between the blood line of the Han race and the common people of Japan” 
(not part of either). As such they have not only received the “mission” from “Heaven” 
to reconcile Japan and China with each other and create peace in East Asia. They 
are also in a position to bring about world peace by uniting the “yellow and white” 
races.'” The role that the emerging Taiwanese national consciousness plays in this 
is inserted through the artistic makeup of the song. While one part of the choir sings 
about bringing peace to the world (the lyrics of the Hymn), the other part repeats 
the chorus of the earlier song: “‘Taiwanese’ is our name.” Advertisements for the 
musical consequently drew out the “awakening [of] Taiwanese national and cul- 
tural awareness” in Jiang Weishui’s life.’ Critics, too, commented on this. Zhang 
Fangyuan (no dates), writing for the Blue Cross-Strait Review, conceded that the 
musical incited Taiwanese patriotism. But he regretted that there was no mention 
of Jiang Weishui’s statement that the Taiwanese are of the “Chinese nationality.” ”° 
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A political dimension was unavoidably provided when the musical was com- 
missioned by the Department for Cultural Affairs of the Taibei City Government. 
But in spite of the creator Yang Zhongheng’s declared intentions to keep the 
musical out of party politics, the themes negotiated in the musical, in the adver- 
tisements and in the reviews around it show that the Taiwanese New Culture 
Movement can hardly be detached from its function as a buzzword for contempo- 
rary Taiwanese politics. 


Conclusion 


The New Culture Movement has had a very multifarious journey through the 20th 
and 21st centuries. In the process it was repeatedly written out of and back into 
history. But throughout the past hundred years, the New Culture Movement and 
May Fourth were used at important moments in history as buzzwords by indi- 
viduals to boost their own fame, or by groups in a competition to promote their 
agendas. Very often these individuals were hostile to each other — for example, 
Hu Shi and Mao Zedong — and the agendas were mutually contradictory — such 
as the DPP and GMD interpretations of Jiang Weishui. Nevertheless, they all 
deployed the same buzzword. 

In this way, the picture of the New Culture Movement that has arrived in our 
time is different from what it was in 1919, but it is, if anything, even more complex 
than at the time of its birth. The varying stories told about the New Culture Move- 
ment narrate mainland China’s and Taiwan’s political and social changes of the 
past hundred years. But beyond being merely an “indicator” of such change, 
this usage of the New Culture Movement as a buzzword has also had an active 
quality: It has contributed to anchoring the New Culture Movement into the 
canons about 20th-century China and Taiwan. 

The stories by Hu Shi and Mao Zedong were self-aggrandizing. But they also 
had the function of framing the making of Chinese culture within a teleological 
narrative. Mao Zedong placed the New Culture Movement and May Fourth into a 
linear, unavoidable and orderly narrative of historical materialism. Hu Shi took 
away the possibility of Chinese culture taking a different path, when he claimed 
that there was never any real opposition to the baihua project, and when he put 
the “Chinese renaissance” into a long line of renaissances, suggesting a global 
historical pattern. This was not only the European renaissance but also other 
Chinese renaissances, which he traced all the way back to the Tang Dynasty.’” 
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In a way, neat narratives are also created from the messiness of history, when 
mainland dissidents and contemporary Taiwanese politicians trace their agendas 
back to events that happened seventy or a hundred years ago, respectively. This 
establishes a linear line of development, not of the change in 1919, but towards 
events today. 

How does this assertion of teleology fit with the usages of the New Culture 
Movement as a buzzword, especially by people like Mao and Hu, who claim a 
leadership role in the Movement? This question arises, since the epoch-making 
role of individuals suggests that the epoch could also have turned out differently. 
The answer is that it does not fit, and this contradiction is common for people who 
consider themselves leaders in big events. Richard Ned Lebow writes that many 
politicians and diplomats who were involved in the events that led to the end 
of the Cold War (which was not widely predicted) often displayed contradictory 
opinions in their interviews with Lebow and his collaborator Richard Herrman. 
One and the same person, for example, could say that the Cold War unavoidably 
had to end because of long-term developments and also that their own individ- 
ual actions, connections and achievements were crucial in effecting these same 
developments. The latter claim of course denies the former.” These inherent con- 
tradictions in such accounts are also reflected in the old debate about “structure” 
versus “agency.” If the individual action, as some claim, is shaped by long-term 
“social structures,” how can individual action make a difference, and how can 
“structures” ever change?” 

It is not the goal of this book to resolve this more than a century-old conun- 
drum. What I am trying to say is that retrospective accounts of the New Culture 
Movement contain this conundrum. They have left us with a picture of China’s 
cultural change through the New Culture Movement as a neat development, 
nevertheless propelled by visionary leaders, when it was, in fact, the “path- 
dependent,”’” but by no means unavoidable, result of a competition between 
cultural agendas. 
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Conclusion 


1919 was a year that changed China. It set its culture on a course, whose afteref- 
fects still have an impact on mainland China and Taiwan until the present. More 
than that, it radically transformed China to the extent that contemporaries were 
left flabbergasted at the direction culture was taking. This astonishment indicates 
that this change happened fast, over the course of only a few months, the precise 
mechanisms of which I have traced in this book. It also indicates that this change 
could have worked out differently, with Chinese culture ending up on a different 
path. 

I have argued that the cultural transformation of 1919 did not happen 
because any significantly new ideas or other elements were introduced or any 
unforeseeable events transpired. It occurred because “symbolic capital”’ (pres- 
tige, and here also persuasiveness) were redistributed within a pool of competing 
agendas, which had existed for a while. This redistribution happened through the 
introduction of a particularly “hegemonic”? buzzword in the summer of 1919. This 
buzzword was the New Culture Movement. It came with a matrix of associations, 
in reference to which agendas now needed to be marketed. Programs now had to 
be identified with Hu Shi, Chen Duxiu, baihua, May Fourth and so forth. 

This redistributed symbolic capital because this strategy worked better for 
some agendas (for example, the National Language) than for others (Literary 
Chinese, Christianity). To speak in the terms of Jeffrey N. Wasserstrom’s model 
as elaborated on by Timothy Cheek, some agendas were better able to be “iden- 
tiflied]” with the “legitimating” associations surrounding the buzzword New 
Culture Movement than others, and therefore these agendas managed to move 
towards the “legitimate core” of the field, while the others ended up in the non- 
legitimate “periphery.”? 

This, I hope, makes two broader points about the cultural change of 1919. One 
is about how it worked; the other one is about its direction. On the first count, I 
argue that the transformation of 1919 was driven by marketing. This marketing 
happened within what Pierre Bourdieu frames as the “field”“ — here the field of 
culture — as a space of competition for “capital” (cultural, symbolic, economic).’ 
This model of cultural change through marketing shows the significance of obser- 
vations in the study of Republican China of the past couple of decades, which 
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have emphasized the pragmatic orientation of intellectuals and have deempha- 
sized intellectuals’ idealist propensities - which had been the focus of much of 
the previous scholarship. Intellectuals’ pragmatic orientation was more than 
merely another one of their features. It was a crucial force in determining hege- 
mony within the field of culture. 

My framing of cultural change also says something about why some ideas 
become more important than others: Ideas become influential, not necessarily 
because of their merit — because they are particularly “good” (however this would 
be defined) or fitting to the Zeitgeist. They become influential for much more 
cynical reasons, such as whether they can be communicated well with respect to 
certain rhetorical reference points. This, at least, is what happened in 1919. 

The second major point I have hoped to make is about the direction of 
change. Retrospective narratives about any kind of change have a way of attribut- 
ing teleology and linearity to change. Speaking about the social sciences, but in 
a way that is applicable more generally, Charles Kurzman says that “[t]hey take 
unexpected events and try to make them less unexpected after the fact.”® My dis- 
cussion of 1919 has reconfirmed that this is indeed sometimes a “retroactive pre- 
diction,” ’ or rather, a retroactive claim of linearity. 

It has also explained why contemporaries tend to be confused about the 
change that happens. Scholars working on contingency in history often depart 
from observations similar to those put forward in this book: Contemporaries have 
a tendency to predict future developments wrongly or not at all. In the words of 
Richard Ned Lebow, such developments include “the sociopolitical revolution of 
the 1960s, the end of the Cold War, and the rise and political influence of fun- 
damentalist religious groups.”* In the case of the story about 1919 in China, the 
Shanghai News offered such a wrong prediction in April 1919, when it implied that 
Chinese culture would be shaped by those it classified as the “Old Faction.”’ 

Scholars of contingency in history frequently offer the occurrence of unfore- 
seeable events as an explanation for unpredictability. However, this is not 
what happened in 1919. As outlined in this book, nothing unforeseeable hap- 
pened in that year. Western powers treated China badly and this led to protests. 
Warlord politicians were unpopular. Academics debated and were classified into 
“academic factions.” Newspapers spread rumors and conspiracy theories. And 
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so forth. Both contemporaries’ surprise and, even more crucially, in my view, the 
shift that Chinese culture experienced, were down to the combination of these 
structures. They were caused by what Sahlins calls the “structure of the con- 
juncture”: Change is created through the “intersection” of long-term structures, 
and since nobody can predict how they will combine, this change is often of the 
unforeseen variety." 

When I emphasize that this change is unforeseen, however, I do not merely 
want to make a statement about contingency and unpredictability. Instead, it 
shows how radical this transformation was, and, more importantly, that Chinese 
culture could easily have become something different. In spite of what the retro- 
spective narratives claimed afterwards (see Hu Shi, “What surprised me most was 
the weakness and utter poverty of the opposition [towards baihua from its very 
beginning]”"), that Chinese culture turned out the way it did was not teleologi- 
cal. It was not linear. It had not been in the making for a long time. It happened, 
because a lot of structures and trends, which had indeed been around for a while, 
merged in uncontrolled ways in 1919, and in this way produced a transformation. 


Roads not taken 


To clarify this, I want to outline some of the roads Chinese culture could have 
taken, but which it did not. 

Academic debates. In early 1919, the public could have continued to not 
care about the abstract debates at Beijing University. Debating and reforming 
language was a scholarly pursuit that had a centuries-old tradition in China. But 
this did not automatically mean that one of the suggestions put forward in the 
debates would be adopted by broader reaches of society. First of all, language 
was negotiated elsewhere too, such as by the state-sponsored National Language 
committees. Other ideas proposed in New Youth and New Tide were endorsed 
elsewhere as well, such as women’s rights and popular education. Secondly, the 
debates at Beijing University had all the makings of ivory-tower sophistry soon 
to be forgotten. They were mostly conducted by students, and, as Fabio Lanza 
shows, students were in early 1919 not the central “political category” which they 
were after May Fourth.” 
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The debates were also extremely abstract and nuanced, and the opposing 
sides had hardly what could be called a concise agenda. Instead, they were each 
supporting a spectrum of ideas, from baihua to Esperanto, from newspaper-style 
Literary Chinese to archaic Literary Chinese. If Beijing University’s debates had 
been forgotten, the New Culture Movement would not have emerged in this form 
and another set of reformist agendas might have been successful. 

Factions. The classification of the debaters into “academic factions” by news- 
papers in the spring of 1919 could have continued to mean that the debates at 
Beijing University were anything but revolutionary. It was another long-term 
habit in China to classify debating academics into factions. So it is not surprising 
that newspapers did this, once Lin Shu had brought the debates to their attention. 
This newspaper decision intervenes in a longstanding academic debate about 
“academic factions,” at one end of which are scholars who say that factions were 
constructed and at the other end of which are those who assume that they were 
quite real.“ Contemporary opinion reflected these two poles, with some, like Liu 
Shipei, denying the existence of factions and others, like Huang Kan and Chen 
Duxiu, affirming it. 

Constructed or not, the newspaper coverage made the “factions” look like 
real entities. In this way they became an unescapable category in the way news- 
paper readers viewed the debates. Still, the “factions” initially did not look like 
the game-changing categories which they would later turn out to be, when they 
formed the basis for associating May Fourth with the circle around Hu Shi and 
Chen Duxiu. When they first patterned the debates at Beijing University, they 
mostly implied that the discussions were nothing revolutionary and unprec- 
edented. They were just one more instance in a long line of academic debates 
during which, the Shanghai News said somewhat apathetically, it could not do 
any harm if “scholars twisted their brains.”” Again, Beijing University’s debates 
were set to be forgotten. 

Politics and academia. The widely assumed connection between politics and 
academia could have favored a different group or at least not had an impact on 
the “New Faction.” This connection between politics and academia was doubt- 
lessly another long-term structure.“ Its history was firmly rooted in the civil 
service examination system of imperial times, and the belief that culture affected 
politics went all the way back to the Confucian Classics, among them the Great 
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Learning. The relationship between academia and politics was also a matter of 
heated debate in the 1910s, when scholars had to redefine their place in society 
after the end of the examination system in 1905. But the results of this assumption 
could have had very different effects. 

First ofall, since all reformist groups claimed to be intent on saving the nation, 
May Fourth could have been associated with any of them. Secondly, the rumors 
that politically polarized the “factions” at Beijing University could have been 
not spread. The fact that they appeared in many newspapers seems to suggest 
that they were created in many places at once, and that consequently there was 
some truth to them or even a necessity for them to arise. But they were printed in 
so many places, because newspapers printed the same articles by sharing jour- 
nalists or copying from each other. Especially the rumors in the context of Cai 
Yuanpei’s resignation appear to have been derived from very few sources. This set 
of rumors around Cai’s resignation was crucial in connecting the “New Faction” 
and May Fourth, because it claimed that the government was holding the “New 
Faction” responsible for the protests and was threatening to burn down Beijing 
University. It could easily have happened that the few sources that started this 
rumor had not done so. Then May Fourth and the Hu Shi-Chen Duxiu circle would 
have remained unconnected. 

Buzzwords. The expression “New Culture Movement” could have been not 
invented or it could have had a different matrix of reference points. That intel- 
lectuals were pragmatic and drew upon buzzwords to market their agendas was 
systemic, too. In the study of Chinese history, this pragmatism is a relatively 
recent discovery. In earlier decades, Republican scholars were seen as idealists. 
But books like Michael Gibbs Hill’s Lin Shu Inc. have anchored intellectuals’ prag- 
matism in our understanding of that social group.” This is not an observation 
peculiar to China historians, but is made on academia in the West too." This book 
hopes to have enriched this trend by showing how endemic the deployment of 
buzzwords was, and how important an impact it could have on the creation of 
cultural change. 

But just because it was common that intellectuals liked marketing does not 
mean that the expression “New Culture Movement” had to be invented. Just 
because it was clear that it had been invented, did not mean that it had to have 
this specific effect. Some Christians and some advocates of Literary Chinese did 
not think it would, when they used it for their purposes. The later history of the 
New Culture Movement confirms that the expression could have been used for 
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many different agendas. Contemporaries in the 1920s would have certainly been 
surprised to see it used to argue both for and against a Taiwanese rapprochement 
with mainland China. It is virtually in the nature of buzzwords to be capable of 
embracing a broad range of meaning and have a correspondingly large array of 
potential effects. Even after the invention of the buzzword New Culture Move- 
ment, China’s cultural future was not set in stone. 


Possible roads 


Even though cultural change could have taken different roads, it could not have 
just taken any road. For example, it could not have become an Islamic caliphate 
or a Neolithic society. The reason is that the options were constricted by the exist- 
ing pool of agendas, available conceptualizations (“factions,” and so forth) and 
international forces. To borrow Douglass C. North’s words, cultural change was 
not “foreordained.” However, it was “path-dependent.”” 

These “paths” were fed from both historical Chinese and international trends. 
I have already touched upon the available Chinese factors in the section above. 
In terms of international trends, there was the set of ideas which spread through- 
out the world piggyback on European imperialism. It had been reinvented in 
other parts of the world too, in similar but not the same ways as in China. In 
Japan, for example, it had been transformed into the culture of the Meiji period, 
which experienced political reform, the translation of Western works, calls for 
a “Japanese Enlightenment” expressed in journals, a belief in Social Darwinism 
and calls for women’s rights.” The Meiji Restoration itself was again an influence 
on China. 

In the Middle East, it became the Arab Nahda. Translated as “Arab enlight- 
enment” or “Arab renaissance,” this was a move towards Western-style modern- 
ization, centered around Syria, the Lebanon and Egypt in the late 19th and early 
20th centuries. It included the translation of Western works, a reform of the written 
Arabic language, a fondness for science and Social Darwinism, the reinvention 
of the Arab scholar as an “activist thinker,” demands for more rights for women and 
a reevaluation of Islam.” With imperialism, of course, also came the infrastructure: 
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newspapers and the publishing industry, for example, both of which were import- 
ant for the Nahda and the Meiji Restoration, and for the invention of the New Culture 
Movement too. ” 

Another such global factor was what Eres Manela calls the “Wilsonian 
moment.” By this he means calls of dependent nations for independence from 
imperialism in the wake of World War I. The name derives from Manela’s observa- 
tion that these nations often made their case with reference to Woodrow Wilson’s 
Fourteen Points. This Wilsonian moment spread across places like Ireland, 
Catalonia, Egypt, India, Korea and of course China.” Yet another factor was the 
spread of communism, crucially aided by the Russian October Revolution of 1917 
and the efforts of the Comintern.” 

These structures also limited the possible effects the buzzword New Culture 
Movement could have. Taiwanese independence from Japanese colonial rule, for 
example, could not be achieved by invoking the New Culture Movement. At the 
time, Japanese imperialism was still on the rise, and the country had no intention 
whatsoever to give up the island. Where these structures stood against the New 
Culture Movement, in other words, the buzzword could have no effect. Nor do 
I mean to say that after 1919 the course of Chinese culture was fixed. It was of 
course shaped by many different events that occurred afterwards, and the way 
they intersected with the path set out by the New Culture Movement will be for 
others to explore. Among these events was World War II, the Chinese Civil War, 
the Korean War, the Cultural Revolution, the opening reforms of the 1980s, the 
simultaneous democratization of Taiwan, the crackdown on the 1989 protests on 
Tian’anmen Square and so forth. But the New Culture Movement was a crucial 
turning point which shaped the setting for these future developments. It does 
not need much arguing for, for example, that most of the above events would 
have turned out differently or not happened at all without the popularization of 
communism in China. 

This pool of structures available in 1919 also shows why my argument that 
the New Culture Movement did not invent something new, but decided between 
competing agendas, does not mean to repeat the story that China is “stagnant” 
and incapable of change. This story had been told in Europe since the Enlight- 
enment and was reframed in Social Darwinist vocabulary in the 19th and early 
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20th centuries.” In recent decades, it has been phased out with good reason. The 
agendas between which the New Culture Movement decided were all specific to 
the early 20th century. All of them had only been developed in the preceding few 
years or, at most, decades. The shift in culture created by the New Culture Move- 
ment was therefore time-dependent. It could not have happened in this way at 
another point in time. 

1919 changed China, because a newly introduced buzzword — the New Culture 
Movement — reweighted persuasiveness within a pool of competing agendas. 
After a variety of long-term habits and foreseeable events had been combined, 
through the involvement of many but the orchestration of no one, into a new 
matrix of marketing reference points, Chinese culture was fundamentally trans- 
formed. This was a lively and at times ironic process involving academic infight- 
ing, rumors and conspiracy theories, newspaper stories and intellectuals (hell-) 
bent on selling agendas through a powerful buzzword. 
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Pinyin 

baihua 

Beijing daxue rikan 
Chenbao 
Dagongbao 
Dongfang zazhi 
Funti zazhi 
Gongyanbao 
Guogu 

Guomin gongbao 
guoyu 

guwen 


Jiangsu sheng jiaoyuhui 


jianrong bingbao 


jiupai 

jiuguo 

Meizhou pinglun 
Minguo ribao 
Qingnian zazhi 
Renmin ribao 
Shangwu yinshuguan 
Shaonian Zhongguo 
Shenbao 
Shengming 

Shishi xinbao 
Taiwan minbao 
Taiwan qingnian 
Weishui chunfeng 
wenyan 

xinpai 

Xin gingnian 

xin wenhua yundong 
Xinchao 

Xinghua 


Characters 


is 
ICRA Hl 
Ri 

KAR 

IO Hi 


BOC HY 


Translation 


Plain Language 

Beijing University Daily 

Morning Post 

Impartial 

Eastern Miscellany 

Ladies’ Magazine 

Public Voice 

National Heritage 

Citizen News 

National Language 

ancient-style prose (Translation following 
Michael Gibbs Hill, Lin Shu, Inc. : Translation 
and the Making of Modern Chinese Culture 
[Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2013], 4.) 
Jiangsu Educational Association 
“broad-minded and encompassing tolerance of 
diverse points of view” (Translation following 
Vera Schwarcz, The Chinese Enlightenment: 
Intellectuals and the Legacy of the May Fourth 
Movement of 1919 [Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 1986], 52.) 

Old Faction 

saving the nation 

Weekly Critic 

Republic Daily 

Youth Magazine 

People’s Daily 

Commercial Press 

Young China 

Shanghai News 

Life 

China Times 

Taiwan People’s News 

Taiwan Youth 

Weishui Spring Wind (The Impossible Times) 
Literary Chinese 

New Faction 

New Youth 

New Culture Movement 

New Tide 

Chinese Christian Advocate 
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Pinyin Characters 
Xinggi pinglun ATF at 
xuepai HAR 
Yadong tushuguan E R E A 
Yishibao an HR 
Zhengdaotuan RRE 
zhishi fenzi KRIDT 


Translation 


Weekly Review 

academic faction, faction of learning 
East Asia Library 

Social Welfare Tiensin 

Apologetic Group 

intellectuals 
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er, Russian Wikipedia is perhaps a more salient site of ideological struggle in 
both countries. 


Methodology 


In order to understand how the reconciliatory potential of Wikipedia is used, this 
chapter explores four Wikipedia articles on the Ukrainian Insurgent Army (UPA) 
and the Latvian Legion (LL). 

To demonstrate how the articles on the UPA and LL were created, this chap- 
ter deals with both English and Russian Wikipedia. Both versions can be seen as 
transnational sites of history writing. Arguably, the English Wikipedia is a rather 
global platform which attracts diverse editors, whereas the Russian Wikipedia 
has a more regional character and largely appeals to the users of post-Soviet 
countries where the Russian language is still the lingua franca. Hence the empir- 
ical material includes different transnational realms, which might mean different 
practices of consensus building on controversial historical topics. 

In this chapter, two different versions of each Wikipedia article (2010 and 
2014) are explored, which helps to better understand the dynamics of 
consensus.*° To conduct a comparative analysis, I have examined different data- 
sets related to Wikipedia articles: edit histories, users’ profiles, and talk pages. I 
have also used various external data collection tools to obtain quantitative infor- 
mation about editors and revision history. Likewise the qualitative research soft- 
ware Nvivo 8 was used to extract additional data from Wikipedia articles and talk 
pages and to map relations between the most active editors. Nvivo facilitates the 
analysis of large amounts of text by providing various techniques for obtaining 
qualitative (e.g. open coding) as well as quantitative data (e.g. word frequency, 
tag clouds). The collected data are analyzed on two levels: narrative and agentic. 
On the narrative level I focus on the structure of Wikipedia articles and dominant 
themes that recur in talk pages. On the agentic level the most active Wikipedians 
are explored. In particular, I shall look at interaction patterns that emerge among 
the Wikipedia editors. For the sake of clarity, particular abbreviations are used to 
designate each Wikipedia article: EnUPA (English Wikipedia article on the UPA), 


30 See Ukrainian Insurgent Army, retrieved from http://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Ukrainian_In 
surgent_Army; Latvian Legion, http://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Latvian_Legion; VxpauncKaa 
noscmanueckaa apmua, http://tinyurl.com/o94md3b; JIampnuckuii Oo6posombueckuli neeuon 
CC, http://tinyurl.com/jvugxe2 (24 March 2015). 
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RuUPA (Russian Wikipedia article on the UPA), EnLL (English Wikipedia article 
on the LL), and RuLL (Russian Wikipedia article on the LL). 


Wikipedia Narratives 


Although formally Wikipedia articles provide encyclopedic representations of 
history, these analytical texts retain narrative qualities, putting forward particu- 
lar constellations of events, characters, and images. In Wikipedia, as Page puts 
it, “the burden of narration is distributed between different contributors, who in 
turn may include citations from materials authored by others and quotations at- 
tributed to various protagonists represented in the narrative in question.”” In 
addition, articles’ talk pages are often used by editors to coordinate narration, 
so as to make an article comprehensible to a layman. 

The Wikipedia articles analyzed in this chapter show considerable structural 
variation which illuminates the diverse framing strategies that editors have 
agreed upon. EnUPA depicts the UPA’s relations with numerous nations and 
countries, also pointing to the UPA’s criminal or morally undermining activities 
(the ethnic cleansing of Poles in Volhynia and Galicia, ambiguous relations with 
Nazi Germany and Jews). To be sure, the first paragraphs of EnUPA link the 
UPA’s activities to the Ukrainian Nationalist Organization’s main goal: to re-es- 
tablish a united, independent national state on Ukrainian ethnic territory. 
Thus, the violence of the UPA is primarily seen as a political tool. Notably, the 
national and political marker ‘Ukrainian’ has become more salient over time 
and is used more frequently in the 2014 version than in 2010. The editors of 
the English article have also agreed to use neutral titles for sections that deal 
with the most problematic issues (e.g. “Germany”, “Poland”, “UPA and 
Jews”). Yet, EnUPA emphasizes the uneasy memory work with respect to the 
UPA in today’s Ukraine (reconciliation, commemorative places for victims and 
combatants, recognition of the UPA). The visual material of EnUPA has been ex- 
panded over the years, particularly stressing the military nature of the UPA and 
commemorative sites dedicated to the UPA. 

Conversely, RuUPA is more prone to outlining the prehistory of the UPA, its 
nationalist origins and motivation for collaborating with the Nazis. The opening 
paragraphs of the article stress the militant character of the UPA and its antag- 


31 The first version of EnUPA was created in 2004, RuUPA in 2005, EnLL in 2006, RuLL in 
2007. 

32 Ruth Page. “Counter narratives and controversial crimes: The Wikipedia article for the ‘Mur- 
der of Meredith Kercher’.” Language and Literature 23.1 (2014): 71. 
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onism toward Soviet partisans and the Polish underground army (i.e. those who 
fought against the Nazi invasion) during and after the Second World War. In such 
a way the Russian article highlights the UPA’s violent activities, simultaneously 
downplaying the underlying political intentions behind that violence. However, 
the word frequency analysis suggests that the UPA’s violence against Poles and 
Jews is more prominent in EnUPA than in RuUPA. This shows the varying sali- 
ence of transnational contexts in both articles: while RuUPA accentuates the ag- 
gression towards the Soviets, EnUPA is more inclined to stress the UPA’s violence 
toward ethic groups. In addition, the editors of RuUPA have decided to use more 
emotional and sensational section headings (“Collaboration with Wehrmacht, 
German police and SD”, “The activities of the UPA against civilians”, “Collabo- 
ration of the UPA with foreign secret services”). A separate section describes the 
liquidation of the UPA, emphasizing various tactics used by Soviet institutions to 
destroy the UPA. The Soviet measures taken against the UPA are framed as “the 
liberation of the Soviet lands”, thus repeating the Soviet interpretative scheme of 
history. The vocabulary of RuUPA has largely remained the same over the years. 
The same persistence applies to the visual material, which again focuses on the 
UPA’s violence. 

To sum up, one may argue that the editors of EnUPA have reached a certain 
consensus by agreeing on a syncretic perspective. Namely, the UPA is character- 
ized as a group of combatants who were ready to fight for their cause by any 
means during and after the Second World War. Although the crimes committed 
by the UPA are not downplayed, they are definitely not used as a dominant rep- 
resentational context. The editors of RuUPA, in contrast, have reached a narrow- 
er consensus. The Russian article only emphasizes the criminal character of the 
UPA, which thus legitimizes the liquidation of this military organization by the 
Soviets. In other words, the narrative of RuUPA overlooks alternative interpreta- 
tions of the UPA’s errant activities. It is noteworthy that the visual material also 
conveys these different representations. While the embedded pictures in EnUPA 
brings forward the symbolic dimension (commemorative sites, military symbols, 
stamps), RuUPA’s visual material illustrates the victims of the UPA. 

Similar patterns emerge within articles on the Latvian Legion. EnLL draws 
attention to conditions that led to the formation of the LL and explains the mo- 
tivation of people who were involved in the LL. The English Wikipedia persistent- 
ly defines Latvian legionnaires as conscripts who were by and large forcefully 
recruited by Hitler. Unlike the Russian article, the English article draws attention 
to a post-war incident in 1946 when the government of Sweden extradited sol- 
diers from the LL who had fled to Sweden from the USSR. This story and the 
Swedish apology after Latvia regained independence stress the tragic destiny 
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of the legionnaires. The narrative of EnLL has not changed significantly over the 
years, thus demonstrating a somewhat rigid consensus among editors. 

The Russian Wikipedia, on the other hand, emphasizes the voluntary basis 
of LL, even though it simultaneously admits that the voluntary nature of their 
service was a rather formal pretext exploited by Nazis to mobilize Latvian con- 
scripts. Notably, legionnaires in RuLL are also called Hitlerians (Gitlerovci), the 
ideological label inherited from the Soviet historical discourse and widely 
used in the Russian popular parlance nowadays. In a nutshell, these Wikipedia 
articles highlight a different understanding of the locus of control vis-a-vis the LL 
(as established by Nazis vs. established by Latvians and Nazis). The basis of this 
juxtaposition is much broader, i.e. it stems from a fundamentally different inter- 
pretation of the guilt for Nazi crimes. While EnLL admits that some members of 
LL were indeed involved in Nazi crimes, it states that these crimes happened be- 
fore the LL was actually established in 1943. Moreover, the English Wikipedia ar- 
ticle insists that “many Latvian historians maintain that the Latvian Legion itself 
was a front line combat unit and did not participate in any war crimes”. In con- 
trast, RuLL refers to several poorly sourced and rather unreliable cases related to 
Poland and Belarus, which allegedly prove the criminal nature of the LL; and a 
research-based conclusion that the absolute majority of the LL soldiers were not 
involved in Nazi crimes is presented as merely the opinion of Latvian historians. 
Nevertheless, all four articles point to the Nuremberg trials, which concluded 
that the UPA and the LL were not involved in committing Nazi crimes. 

Sources are yet another important element in Wikipedia articles. They deter- 
mine the quality of articles and hence are regularly discussed on talk pages. As 
Sundin argues, “There is a hierarchy of trustworthy genres in Wikipedia, which 
often mirrors hierarchies of sources as they are treated outside Wikipedia”. An 
obligation to use authoritative sources is a rule that is regularly applied by Wi- 
kipedia editors. Verification of sources is thus “one mechanism by which a dom- 
inant narrative can be established or a counter narrative excluded from a Wiki- 
pedia article”. However, when Wikipedians have conflicting opinions on the 
credibility of a particular source - which happens quite often — this leads to ed- 
iting wars. 

The editors of EnUPA and RuUPA have used various sources to create a re- 
liable text about the UPA (Table 1). The bibliography of EnUPA entails 91 units. 
They are dominated by books and news media, while academic journals and var- 


33 Olof Sundin. “Janitors of knowledge: constructing knowledge in the everyday life of Wikipe- 
dia editors.” Journal of Documentation 67.5 (2011): 852. 
34 Page. “Counter narratives and controversial crimes,” 71. 
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ious Internet sources are used less frequently. Similar pattern can be observed in 
RuUPA, where the reliance on books and ignorance of ongoing scholarly discus- 
sions in academic journals is even stronger. Archival or video materials are rarely 
used in the analyzed articles and that shows a heavy dependence on secondary 
sources. 


Table 1: The ratio of different sources” 


Books News Media Academic Journals Internet Other* 
EnUPA 33% 29,7% 12,1% 12,1% 13,2% 
RuUPA 47% 19% 9% 7% 16% 
EnLL 56% 0 16% 16% 16% 


RuLL 17,8% 31,1% 8,9% 20% 22,2% 


* Government and NGO reports, PhD thesis, archives etc. 


Table 2: The publication year of sources 


1940s 1950s 1960s 1970s 1980s 1990s 2000s 2010s NI* Total 


EnUPA 1 5 3 0 4 12 24 21 21 91 
RuUPA 3 2 2 1 1 12 41 11 17 90 
EnLL 0 1 0 1 3 4 9 3 - 25 
RuLL 1 2 0 0 3 6 21 4 8 45 


* Impossible to identify the publication year 


Regardless of structural similarities, the sources used in articles on the UPA re- 
veal that dissimilar informative backgrounds have formed the editors’ knowledge 
about the topic. If EnUPA is based on English and Ukrainian sources, the editors 
of RuUPA have preferred Russian and Ukrainian sources. There are only 10 (11%) 
bibliographical units which are used in both articles and they are published 
mostly in English. In other words, English rather than Ukrainian sources create 
a shared ground for both articles which, otherwise, have dissimilar origins. Yet, 
the topicality of UPA as regards Ukraine’s memory politics in the past 15 years 
have obviously played a role in selecting sources, i.e. the bulk of sources have 
been published in the 2000s (Table 2).*° Hence the recency of sources makes 
the political context more salient in Wikipedia articles and increases, particular- 


35 The data represents the Wikipedia articles as they were on 15 September 2014. 
36 The sources of EnUPA, however, represent a more dispersed timeframe than RuUPA. 
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ly in RuUPA, the likelihood that editors have remediated rather biased discourses 
about the UPA. It is also important to point out that many sources used have 
been published in the last five years. This evidently demonstrates that the 
work on writing the history of the UPA is ongoing, but also highlights the fragil- 
ity of the consensus reached by Wikipedians in 2007-2009, when the most active 
editing and discussions occurred. The data show, though, that the updating of 
sources is more characteristic of EnUPA, which again suggests the limited infor- 
mative background of RuUPA. 

The number of information sources for EnLL and RuLL is significantly small- 
er than for both EnUPA and RuUPA. This shows, among other things, a correla- 
tion between the number and activity of editors and the number of sources used 
in a Wikipedia article. For example, EnLL has the lowest number of edits among 
all four articles (Table 3), and correspondingly it has the lowest number of sour- 
ces. The narrative of EnLL is based on books, whereas RuLL’s sources are domi- 
nated by news media, where sensationalism and biased assessment is more 
characteristic. Essentially, the English article on the LL can be seen as more re- 
liable than the Russian article, whose accusatory perspective is principally 
grounded in the often superficial discourse of media and the Internet. One 
can again notice a considerable differentiation of sources: EnLL is dominated 
by English, while RuLL is based on Russian sources. Yet, both articles assign Lat- 
vian sources an auxiliary role. Furthermore, both articles have just two common 
sources thus having a completely different informative background. Similarly to 
articles on the UPA, the majority of sources are published in the period when the 
controversy around the LL evolved and when it became a regular topic in the bi- 
lateral relations of Latvia and Russia (from 1998 onwards). In light of this con- 
troversy, a juxtaposition of the Latvian national, pro-Russian (often also pro-So- 
viet) and the Western European representations of the Second World War reveals 
an exacerbation of differences. 

The selection of sources reveals that the predominance of English or Russian 
sources leads to a decreased interaction as well as to a stronger consensus which 
largely excludes counter narratives, as can be seen in the case of EnLL and RuLL. 
Conversely, competition of sources increases interaction and leaves room for 
counter narratives. This, however, can be used for different purposes, as can 
be seen in EnUPA and RuUPA. While the editors of EnUPA strive to integrate 


37 Karlis Kangeris. “Western pressure in the writing of Latvian history.” Inheriting the 1990s: 
The Baltic Countries. Studia Uralica Upsaliensia No. 37. Ed. Baiba Metuzale-Kangare. Uppsala: 
Uppsala University Press, 2010, 191-198; Nils Muiznieks. “History, Memory and Latvian For- 
eign Policy.” The Geopolitics of History in Latvian-Russian Relations. Ed. Nils Muiznieks. Riga: 
Academic Press of the University of Latvia, 2011, 21-30. 
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counter narratives in a common picture, the editors of RuUPA are ultimately in- 
clined to establish the hegemony of a pro-UPA or anti-UPA narrative. 


Agentic level 


The editing history of Wikipedia articles reveals an already familiar participatory 
pattern: all four articles are created by a small group of editors and the top 10% 
of editors have made more than half of all edits (Table 3). The data suggest that 
RuLL has the lowest potential of pluralism, as the top five editors have made 
63% of edits and have added 93.6% of the text.’ RuUPA, in turn, has the 
most decentralized and scattered ‘editing staff’; this diversity is also projected 
on the RuUPA’s talk page, where some editors are even more tended to discuss 
than to edit the article (Table 5). 


Table 3: Editing activity 


Wikipedia Total re- Number Edits made bythe % edits made by % of text added by 


article visions of editors top 10% of editors top five editors top five editors 
EnUPA 2956 566 73.1% 39.9% 69,8 % 
RuUPA 3147 711 65% 26.6% 51,9% 
EnLL 330 103 57.6% 41.2% 60,9% 
RuLL 634 125 75.2% 63% 93,6% 


Since many editors maintain a high level of anonymity, the assessment of in- 
dividual Wikipedians is a more complicated task. Yet, the available information 
on user pages and talk pages provides sufficient data to describe the most active 
editors and their mutual relations. There are up to three leading editors in each 
article who usually also dominate on talk pages. The editors of EnUPA largely 
avoid using an accusatory rhetoric in their discussions (Table 4). The two editors 
most critical towards the UPA are Xx236 and JoOdoe. While Xx236 is related to 
Poland (Polish is indicated as his native language),*” JoOdoe imposes somewhat 
pro-Russian interpretations, trying to frame the UPA as merely a Nazi collabora- 
tor. Moreover, JoOdoe has constantly vandalized articles and incited edit warring, 
both on EnUPA and RuUPA. It is also interesting to note that the most sizable 


38 The top five editors in both categories do not necessarily overlap. 
39 Ethnic cleansing of Poles in Galicia and Volynia is often mentioned as the most striking evi- 
dence of UPA’s criminal activities. 
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contribution among anonymous editors comes from Poland, whereas the contri- 
bution of anonymous editors from the Russian Federation is insignificant.*° This 
suggests that Polish editors of EnUPA have provided the most important input 
for the critical appraisal of UPA. Nevertheless, it is striking to see how editors 
who take nominally opposing sides try to reach a certain consensus, even if 
still disagreeing on crucial aspects of UPA. The editors who attempt to create a 
comprehensive article invite other Wikipedians to ignore JoOdoe’s aggressive be- 
havior and concentrate on the article. 


I think we are all better off if we simply integrate the info into an article if it is sourced and 
valid and correct the Jo0Doe’s English. His own credibility matters little. It is his sources 
that matter. I find his sources valid even though his interpretation is one-sided. I deal 
with his edits to Holodomor in exactly same way. The sources he brings in are excellent. 
As for his attacks on credibility of other editors, those are best ignored. Articles’ content 
is all that matters in the end of the day. - Irpen, 23 December 2007 


Believe me, this personal attitude (‘you (OUN)’, ‘why do you lie’ etc.) is not going to be 
healthy to either of you. Why don’t you both stick to the article and try to avoid making 
the remarks directed at other editors ? — Lysy, 29 January 2008 


This ongoing consensus building, as the communicative activity on talk 
pages suggests, is particularly characteristic of EnUPA. The content of the EnU- 
PA’s talk page emerges to a large extent from the polemic discourse between 
Faustian and JoOdoe, and other editors act as the supporters or opponents of 
these two leading editors (see Chart 1). As Faustian’s position attracts more sup- 
porters, his balanced approach to the UPA prevails in the talk page as well as in 
the Wikipedia article. 


Table 4: The top 10 editors of EnUPA 


Editor’s Description* Edits Entries Attitude 
name on towards 
talk UPA** 
page 
Faustian Pro-Ukrainian attitude 618 1024 B 
JoOdoe Blocked in EN and RU versions. 
Accused of vandalism and falsification of sources, 561 1029 C 
pro-Russian/pro-Soviet 
Lvivske Pro-Ukrainian attitude 186 34 B 
Lysy Ukrainian 110 25 B 


40 Wiki Trip. http://sonetlab.fbk.eu/wikitrip/#|en|Ukrainian_Insurgent_Army (24 March 2015). 
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Table 4: The top 10 editors of EnUPA (Continued) 


Editor’s Description* Edits Entries Attitude 

name on towards 
talk UPA** 
page 

Xx236 Polish is native language 81 46 

Bobanni 61 46 B 

Irpen Russian 51 38 B 


Volunteer Scholar from USA, member 


of Eastern European Mailing List 48 37 B 


Marek 

Iryna Harpy Descendant of the Zaporozhian 
Cossacks, lives in Australia 

Bandurist Pro-Ukrainian attitude 40 10 S 


40 52 B 


* This information is obtained from user’s profiles as well as from discussions on talk pages. 
** B — balanced, C - critical, S - supportive 


Conversely, the RuUPA’s talk page displays interaction between various equally 
active editors. Yet, this ostensibly pluralistic pattern is, in fact, based on a highly 
conflictual discourse that evolves amongst the supporters of pro-Ukrainian and 
pro-Russian interpretations of UPA. 


I’m completely sure there was no particular ‘Banderovites’ violence’. That is to say, of 
course there was one most likely. [...] But I don’t place the UPA on the same plaque 
where the SS and the like are placed. People [of UPA] were ultimately fighting for freedom. 
- Harding, 6 December 2006“ 


One wants to hide the other side of the real history of one’s fathers and relatives: how the 
families of the Red Army officers were betrayed to the SD and SS; how hundreds of thou- 
sands of Jews were ‘released’ to another world; how Poles were cleansed with the assis- 
tance of the Ukrainian SS. Well, of course, in one’s own eyes, it’s better to be the offspring 
of fighters and the victims of the regime than that of war criminals. — JoOdoe, 7 August 2008 


Remarkably, two of the leading RuUPA editors (JoOdoe and Chobitok Vasilii 
[Uo6urTok Bacurmi]) who indiscriminately condemn the UPA have been banned 
from Wikipedia because of their constant vandalism and violation of Wikipedia 
rules. To be sure, RuUPA demonstrates how a scattered and dispersed interaction 
of profoundly bias editors hampers consensus building as regards historical top- 


41 All quotes taken from Russian Wikipedia were originally published in Russian. The transla- 
tion to English was done by me. 
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ics. That is to say, conflicting representations make consensus more fragile par- 
ticularly in terms of the Russian article. 


Table 5: The top 10 editors of RuUPA 


Editor’s Description Edits Entries on Attitude 
name talk page towards 
UPA 
Martin89 From Ukraine 237 3 S 
JoOdoe Blocked in EN and RU Wikipedia. Accused of 216 152 C 


vandalism and falsification of sources, 
pro-Russian/pro-Soviet stances 


Crow Russian, pro-Ukrainian attitude, jurist, born in 146 152 S 
1976, real name: Ivan. Has lived in Eastern Uk- 
raine. 

Wulfson Born in Russia, real name: Sergey, currently lives 142 188 B 


in Russia, but has lived in Ukraine for long time, 
administrator of the article 


Viggen Pro-Ukrainian attitude, jurist 97 137 S 
Nordri- Russian is native language 93 0 

midgard 

Glossologist 86 

Yo6utoK Pro-Soviet, banned from Wikipedia, accused of 93 152 C 
Bacunun vandalism 

Ffederal 55 1 

Klip game Supporter of communist ideas, offline name: 8 10 B 


Pavel Liahovsky (JIaxosckun Magen KO pbesnu) 


The relations between the editors of EnLL and RuLL significantly differ from 
those of editors of Wikipedia articles on the UPA. The most visible dissimilarity 
is a tremendously low participation in Wikipedia talk pages about the LL. If the 
talk pages regarding the UPA articles reveal attempts to create transnational his- 
torical narratives by including controversial interpretations of the UPA, the edit- 
ing of articles on the LL is not accompanied by such discussions. In particular, 
this inactivity can be observed on the EnLL’s talk page, where even the most ac- 
tive editors (Vecrumba and Zalktis) have made just a few entries. Perhaps, the 
missing discussions have resulted in a somewhat quick consensus, thus leaving 
it unchallenged over the years. The majority of the editors (including anonymous 
editors) of EnLL are either living in or are closely related to Latvia. Hence the 
transnational background of this Wikipedia article is somewhat limited. It 
should be noted, however, that EnLL and RuLL advocate completely divergent 
representations of the LL. While EnLL is intertwined with a balanced and slightly 
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justificatory perspective, the Russian article is again dominated by a critical and 
accusatory tone. This contrast between interpretations is more conspicuous than 
the one observed between EnUPA and RuUPA. 


Table 6: The top 10 editors of EnLL 


User name Description Edits Entries on Attitude to- 
talk page wards LL 


Vecrumba Related to Latvia, lives in New York 40 7 B 
Zalktis Related to Latvia 34 5 B 
Andris Latvian 28 0 
Nug Related to Estonia 18 2 B 
Paul Sie- PhD 16 3 B 
bert 
Nedrutland 14 0 
Darouet Student of evolutionary biology with interests in 11 0 
history, literature and philosophy 
Philaweb An active member of WikiProject Latvia 9 1 
Xil Constantly improves and develops WikiProject 6 3 B 
Latvia 
GBE Proud to be a European 6 0 
Table 7: The top 10 editors of RuLL 
User name Description Edits Entries on Attitude to- 


talk page wards LL 


Zac Allan From Moscow, Zionist, supports pan-Slavic 158 49 C 
ideas 

Abols From Latvia 131 64 B 

Knyf 66 15 C 

Doomych From Moscow, works in IT, also has a 22 5 B 
username Bukucknage 

Scriber Russian 22 0 

Gaujmalnieks 19 Q 

Silent1936 From Novosibirsk, currently has changed 17 13 B 
the username to Andrey FCSN 

81.198.35.224 IP is registered in Latvia 13 (0) 

207.10.232.172 IP is registered in Fairport (NY), USA 10 1 

Gweorth 6 0 


Numerous editors have also co-edited other articles on the history of Eastern Eu- 
rope in general and on Ukraine and Latvia in particular. For instance, the data 
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provided by Editor Interaction Analyzer“? show that Faustian and Lvivski, the ed- 
itors of EnUPA, have participated in the talk pages of other English Wikipedia 
articles related to Ukraine (Organization of Ukrainian Nationalists, the Ukrainian 
right-wing party “Svoboda”, etc) and Vecrumba and Nug have co-edited and dis- 
cussed topics from Soviet history on English Wikipedia, particularly with respect 
to the Baltic states. This means that the most active editors are rather determined 
and knowledgeable Wikipedians, whose interactions have a longer history and 
whose arguments have been tempered in various contexts. Nonetheless, 
among the ten most active editors only Knyf, Silent1936 and JoOdoe have contrib- 
uted to more than one of the Wikipedia articles analyzed in this chapter which 
means that the transnational communities of practice are isolated from each 
other.“ 


Chart 1, Activity on talk pages* 
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The data also show groups of Wikipedians who are tied together not just be- 
cause of a shared interest in writing articles, but also because of national or re- 
gional origins. Taking into account this background, one may notice that EnUPA 
is largely written by a scattered transnational community (Table 4), whereas the 


42 Editor Interaction Analyzer, available at https://tools.wmflabs.org/sigma/editorinteract.py 
(23 March 2015). 

43 Knyf has edited both Russian articles, being more engaged in RuLL than in RuUPA. Knyf’s 
attitude varies from somewhat indifferent towards the UPA to explicitly critical towards the 
LL. Silent1936, in contrast, demonstrates a balanced attitude towards both topics of Russian 
Wikipedia. 
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bulk of RuUPA is largely created by Russian and Ukrainian editors (Table 5). 
Hence, RuUPA emerges from regional rather than global discussions on history. 
The most active editors of EnLL and RuLL, are related to Latvia and Russia, re- 
spectively (see Table 6 and 7). On the one hand, this local perspective has obvi- 
ously reduced the level of controversies on the LL, helping to cement a shared 
representation already dominating in each offline community. On the other 
hand, there have been limited transnational efforts to build the Wikipedia con- 
sensus on the LL. 

Wikipedia has for long time been a battlefield for editors interested in Cen- 
tral and East European history. The Digwuren case is a good example to epito- 
mize this ongoing struggle. In 2007, Wikipedia user Irpen submitted a case for 
the Arbitration Commission of English Wikipedia against user Digwuren. Irpen 
accused a group of active Wikipedians of vandalism and of blocking alternative 
views on the Baltic and East European history of the twentieth century. Many 
members of this group who took part in these editing wars were allegedly work- 
ing behind the University of Tartu firewall and were members of the East Euro- 
pean mailing list (EEML).“* This well-coordinated group of Wikipedia editors, as 
it was argued, advocated anti-Russian, anti-communist and nationalist views 
and “attacked” those who disagreed with such a perspective. The Arbitration 
Commission decided to warn the involved editors that future attempts to use Wi- 
kipedia as a battleground by making generalized accusations that persons of a 
particular national or ethnic group are engaged in Holocaust denial or harbor 
Nazi sympathies may result in the imposition of summary bans (for more details 
on this controversy see Wikipedia: Arbitration). Several editors (e. g. Vecrumba, 
Nug (also Martintg), Irpen) of EnUPA and EnLL were also involved in the Digwu- 
ren case and EEML. Presuming that there are also other and not necessarily ex- 
plicitly coordinated collaboration practices behind Wikipedia articles, one may 
argue that the clashes with respect to the UPA and LL to a considerable extent 
can be seen as the rivalry between well-established, but very small, groups of 
editors. 


Conclusions 


In this chapter, I have sought to show how Wikipedia as a transnational social 
networking site is involved in dealing with controversial episodes of the Second 


44 See Wikipedia: Arbitration/Requests/Case/Eastern European mailing list, retrieved from 
http://tinyurl.com/lynv4f (24 March 2015). 
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World War which are still sensitive issues in the collective memory of Latvia and 
Ukraine. The analysis of various datasets has revealed differences that help us 
understand and explain the potential of transnational history-writing in Wikipe- 
dia. 

This research suggests that transnational conditions in English and Russian 
Wikipedia are used for diverse purposes. The leading editors of English Wikipe- 
dia have mainly addressed historical issues of the UPA and LL in a balanced and 
collaborative manner, producing a comprehensive narrative on controversial top- 
ics. Notwithstanding their attempts to follow the best practices of Wikipedia, the 
most active Russian Wikipedians, on the other hand, prefer a conflict oriented 
interaction. Apparently, Russian Wikipedia is more often seen as a battlefield 
where Russian, Ukrainian, and Latvian editors can impose their national histor- 
ical narratives. This inevitably generates polemical rather than pluralistic and 
transnational history-writing. Therefore RuUPA and RuLL and behind the 
scene activities on talk pages reveal a more rigid juxtaposition of dominant 
and counter narratives. 

The varying relations between competing narratives, in fact, show the con- 
ditionality of the argument that Wikipedians are prone to generate more neutral 
points of view as time goes by.“ English Wikipedians are indeed more inclined to 
reach global consensus on the UPA and LL by bringing forward complexity rather 
than by reducing the essence of both military organizations to representatives of 
nationalism or perpetrators of Nazi crimes. These sites are also open to addition- 
al or new information and sources. Russian Wikipedians, however, tend to rein- 
force/criticize the national consensus of Ukraine or Russia and to a lesser extent 
that of Latvia. To be sure, the Russian language invokes power relations between 
Russia and other post-communist nations. This language formed the hegemonic 
representation of the Second World War in the Soviet era. And today the most 
assertive arguments that challenge the narratives of a “subaltern European 
past” are expressed in Russian.“ In a nutshell, my research demonstrates that 
English Wikipedia advances a somewhat inclusionary narrative whereas Russian 
Wikipedia is seen as the site for exclusionary history-writing. This finding corrob- 
orates the argument that the English Wikipedia is more useful as a neutral 


45 Ferron and Massa. “Beyond the encyclopedia: Collective memories in Wikipedia,” 1327. 
46 Maria Malksoo. “The memory of becoming European: The East European subalterns and the 
collective memory of Europe.” European Journal of International Relations 15.4 (2009): 653 - 
680. 
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ground where local discussions can be revived and brought to the attention of 
the Anglophone Internet audience.“ 

Along with the exclusionary and inclusionary dimensions of Wikipedia, it is 
also important to take into account the differences in editing activity which are 
caused by the size of a particular nation. By referring to the cases of UPA and LL, 
it can be argued that one may expect a higher variety of sources, discussions and 
narrative complexity in those Wikipedia articles which deal with the controversial 
historical topics of larger nations.“® In other words, the effect of the nation’s size 
should be integrated in media literacy programs and should be emphasized when 
teaching critical thinking about Wikipedia as the source of historical knowledge. 
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Volodymyr Kulyk 

Negotiating Memory in Online Social 
Networks: Ukrainian and Ukrainian-Russian 
Discussions of Soviet Rule and Anti-Soviet 
Resistance 


Although collective memory is widely associated first and foremost with state- 
controlled ceremonies, monuments and history textbooks, scholars have become 
fully aware of the fundamental role of the media in its production and mainte- 
nance. Moreover, while television is still considered the most important medium 
in terms of its impact on collective memory, memory studies increasingly turn to 
the so-called new media, which fundamentally change memory in general and 
collective memory in particular. The “accessibility, transferability and circulation 
of digital content”' extend the production of collective memory well beyond the 
state and its authorized agents and, no less importantly, free this production 
from its traditional containment within national borders. It is the combination 
of globalization and digital technologies that creates what Reading calls the 
“slobital memory field” as, on the one hand, the circulation of mediated mem- 
ories that “are less costly, globally connected, and reproducible across different 
media” and, on the other, as a “struggle by memory agents over the assemblage, 
mobilization, and securitization of memory capital.”? 

At the same time, in their fascination with the novel features of the digital 
production of memory, scholars often neglect more familiar but no less impor- 
tant aspects. Most theoretical and empirical studies focus on the new media’s ca- 
pacity to publicize and memorialize current and often private events. However, 
these media also contribute to the transmission and transformation of memories 
of events from the more distant past, which are widely recognized as part of col- 
lective memory (usually called history) but whose interpretations continue to be 
contested. As Jakubowicz argues, stories presented in various Internet reposito- 
ries and forums “have become increasingly potent elements in wider socio-polit- 


1 Joanne Garde-Hansen, Andrew Hoskins and Anna Reading. “Introduction.” Save As ... Digital 
Memories. Eds. Joanne Garde-Hansen, Andrew Hoskins and Anna Reading. Houndmills and New 
York: Palgrave Macmillan, 2009, 3. 

2 Anna Reading. “Memory and digital media: Six dynamics of the globital memory field.” On 
Media Memory: Collective Memory in the New Media Age. Eds. Motti Neiger, Oren Meyers and 
Eyal Zandberg. Houndmills and New York: Palgrave Macmillan, 2001, 242. 
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ical struggles over legitimacy, authenticity and claims to truth.” Similarly, schol- 
ars seem to be more interested in the global flow of visual images and English- 
language texts than in the circulation of products in less widespread languages 
whose capacity to transcend national borders is limited to migrant communities 
and post-imperial entities. While transnational diaspora networks on the Web 
have received considerable attention,’ little research has been carried out into 
the online communication between people who have found themselves in differ- 
ent states due to geopolitical changes but who continue to speak the same lan- 
guage and, in many cases, to consider themselves members of the same nation.’ 
Last but not least, the dominance of the Western perspective results in a focus on 
the globalization-induced erosion of the national framework in established 
states, thus leading to the neglect of attempts to create such a framework in 
newly independent countries, which must compete both with old imperial per- 
spectives and new global tendencies. 

This chapter contributes to filling in these gaps by examining social network 
discussions of two historical phenomena crucial to the production of collective 
memory and national identity in independent Ukraine, namely Soviet rule and 
anti-Soviet resistance. Although the inherently transnational interaction in on- 
line networks precludes the containment of the discussions within the Ukrainian 
national borders, the participation is limited to people who believe that they 
have a stake in the collective memory of post-Soviet Ukrainians. Apart from Uk- 
rainians themselves, this includes residents of other countries of the former 
USSR, first and foremost Russia, many of whom consider the countries’ shared 
past to be a basis for a shared future. While the use of local languages, Ukrainian 
and Russian, significantly contributes to the exclusion of outsiders, it also re- 
flects the participants’ perception of their primary addressees (and, of course, 
their own linguistic skills). At the same time, the participation of non-Ukrainians 
ensures that the Soviet past is discussed not only from the Ukrainian national 
perspective but also from the post-Soviet transnational one. The contestation 
thus concerns not only specific content of the Ukrainian collective memory 
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and national identity but also its salience vis-a-vis a competing supranational 
perspective positing a common past and future of all peoples of the former 
USSR.‘ 


Historical memory in “old” and “new” media 


As with many other media effects, the production of collective memory is medi- 
um-specific. It depends heavily on the composition of the audience of a partic- 
ular type of media, the technology of production and distribution, and the state’s 
policy with regard to the type in question. All of these are, of course, specific to a 
particular country with its political regime, the ethnolinguistic composition of its 
population, and the tradition of relations between the media, state and society. 
The analysis below focuses on the specific case of Ukraine” but similar features 
in the production of memory in certain media types are to be found in many 
other countries. 

Newspapers, historically the first type of what came to be known as the mass 
media, combine relatively cheap production and relatively slow delivery. On the 
one hand, newspaper editors can usually afford to commission an original text 
aimed at giving their audience what they think it wants, rather than republishing 
what they hope their readers will find acceptable. On the other hand, in order to 
give the readers a new issue as soon as possible, it is preferable to publish or at 
least print newspapers regionally rather than nationwide, which also makes pos- 
sible the supply of regionally adjusted texts, published either in separate outlets 
or in regional varieties of national ones. In multilingual countries, therefore, 
newspapers can also accommodate the linguistic preferences of their audiences, 
which means publishing primarily in the main language of a given locality or re- 
gion. In Ukraine, the territories of two predominant languages are delineated 
both by region and type of settlement, with Ukrainian prevailing in the centre- 
west and the countryside, and Russian in the south-east and in large cities. 
The lead of Russian over Ukrainian on the newspaper market is due to the prev- 


6 On the content, salience and contestation of identity, see Rawi Abdelal et al. “Identity as a 
variable.” Perspectives on Politics 4.4 (2007): 695-711; Volodymyr Kulyk. “The media, history 
and identity: Competing narratives of the past in the Ukrainian popular press.” National Identi- 
ties 13.3 (2011): 288. 

7 For more detail, see Volodymyr Kulyk. “War of memories in the Ukrainian media: Diversity of 
identities, political confrontation, and production technologies.” Memory, Conflict and New 
Media: Web Wars in Post-Socialist States. Eds. Ellen Rutten, Julie Fedor and Vera Zvereva. Lon- 
don: Routledge, 2013, 63-81. 
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alence of urban readers, who are easier to reach for distributors and more attrac- 
tive to advertisers. Moreover, while both languages are largely understood 
throughout the country, Ukrainian-speakers are more ready to consume media 
products in the familiar Russian than Russian-speakers are to accept Ukrainian, 
which most of them had no need to use in Soviet times. Nevertheless, the avail- 
ability of outlets in both Ukrainian and Russian allow the overwhelming major- 
ity of westerners and easterners to read in their respective languages of 
preference.® 

While the newspaper market as a whole is characterized by considerable 
ideological pluralism, each individual outlet often embodies a rather narrow 
range of ideological propositions. It is only elite (quality) newspapers that en- 
gage with different views of the issues under discussion, including those pertain- 
ing to history, and these are presented in overtly ideological genres such as opin- 
ion articles and letters to the editor. At the same time, elite newspapers also 
represent historical matters in less expressly ideological genres such as historical 
calendars, personal memoirs and news reports on anniversaries and commemo- 
rative dates. In tabloids, which are dominant on the newspaper market, such un- 
contested representations and seemingly non-ideological genres clearly prevail. 
Disguised as ideologically neutral descriptions of events or individual lives, tab- 
loid texts embody one of the competing historical (meta)narratives?, as their 
choice of topics and interpretative frames more or less consistently imbue Ukrai- 
nian history with particular content and salience vis-a-vis the histories of other 
nations and non-national collectivities. Since apparent neutrality is easier to 
achieve in texts implicitly embodying assumptions that the audience perceives 
as common sense rather than those challenging such assumptions, tabloids usu- 
ally adhere to the dominant historical narrative, which in the case of Ukraine 
means the narrative continuing, albeit with some modifications, the Soviet inter- 
pretation of the past.’ 

On television, in contrast, the production is much more expensive and the 
delivery is virtually instantaneous, which makes it preferable for commercial 
broadcasters to buy domestic and foreign products that can be expected to at- 
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tract a broad audience. As in many countries across the globe, television is the 
most popular medium in Ukraine, meaning that television audiences are inclu- 
sive both socially and geographically, and thus also linguistically and ideologi- 
cally. The most popular channels broadcast nationwide and, therefore, must pro- 
vide content acceptable for people in all parts of the country, although they are 
particularly interested in urban residents, who are more attractive to advertisers. 
Linguistically, this means a combination of Ukrainian and Russian on each 
channel, a practice that has been used since Soviet times, first with the heavy 
dominance of Russian and then with an increasing share of Ukrainian as re- 
quired by post-Soviet legislation. The greater readiness of the audience to 
watch in Russian and the higher economic effectiveness of such products, 
which can be consumed without translation in many post-Soviet countries, en- 
courage most channels to fill the prime time with Russian-language films and 
series, while scheduling the Ukrainian-language products in less popular time- 
slots. Moreover, both Russian and Ukrainian producers tailor their films, serials, 
and game and reality shows primarily for Russian audiences, since Ukrainian 
viewers are fewer and supposedly less demanding. These products are usually 
shown on Ukrainian channels in Russian, while most Western products are 
translated into Ukrainian, a practice both reflecting and shaping viewer prefer- 
ences. Most channels limit their own production to news, talk shows and occa- 
sional documentaries, while filling the lion’s share of the air time with films and 
series purchased from Russian, Ukrainian or Western producers.” 

While Western movies, documentaries and other products influence the Uk- 
rainian viewers’ memory and identity by turning their imagination and empathy 
to foreign places and people, Russian and Russian-oriented Ukrainian products 
can also affect the viewers’ beliefs regarding their own country. They portray 
events in Russia or, less frequently, Ukraine or other parts of the former USSR, 
which are almost completely cleansed of any linguistic, ethnocultural and ideo- 
logical features other than Russian and, at the same time, presented as common 
to the whole post-Soviet space (thus, in effect, equating this space with Russia). 
As far as historical memory is concerned, most movies and series deal with the 
Soviet or Russian imperial past, which is portrayed as a time of East Slavic com- 
monality. These products thus covertly present the Ukrainian identity as compat- 
ible with or even subordinate to the Russian one.” In contrast, those domestical- 
ly-tailored products that embody a clearly non-Russian Ukrainian identity 


11 Volodymyr Kulyk. Dyskurs ukrains’kykh medii: identychnosti, ideolohit, vladni stosunky. Kyiv: 
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usually do so much more conspicuously, which largely results from genre con- 
ventions, as in political talk shows where memory-related issues are discussed 
if they happen to have caused political controversies. Even in the less obviously 
ideological genre of news, stories on historical matters usually draw clear con- 
nections between past and present, which makes underlying ideological propo- 
sitions more visible and increases the likelihood that the audiences perceive as 
partisan the embodied versions of memory and identity. Moreover, the cumula- 
tive share of these more visibly ideological products in the daily broadcasting of 
most Ukrainian channels is much smaller than that of the seemingly neutral 
products, and the average rating is considerably lower.” 

The Internet combines very low production cost and very fast delivery of 
products which cannot be hindered by state borders or effectively controlled 
by the authorities. Moreover, the unprecedented ease of access to the production 
and transmission of verbal and audiovisual texts radically democratizes the 
mediated communication. The broadcast-era “mass-produced, mass-disseminat- 
ed content mass-consumed by a large audience” is supplemented and increas- 
ingly replaced by “peer-to-peer, horizontal, personal communications” be- 
tween millions of people, often separated by thousands of miles, political 
borders and socioeconomic gaps, which results in a high level of ideological, cul- 
tural and linguistic pluralism. At the same time, the online communication per- 
petuates, and in some cases exacerbates, inequalities within and between coun- 
tries. On the one hand, better-off and technologically savvy people are more 
likely to get access to the Web and use it more actively, which means that profes- 
sionals, urbanites and the youth are often overrepresented among the producers 
of Internet content.” On the other hand, while the participation in online com- 
munication has extended to the most distant parts of the world, the production 
of truly popular and influential texts is still largely concentrated in the few coun- 
tries with high technological capacity, vast financial resources and populations 
possessing good skills in transnational languages. Accordingly, it is the ideolog- 
ical perspectives favoured by the producers in these countries that prevail in 
global communication. Although the spread of the Internet increases the online 
use of dozens of languages, English remains the main means of transnational 


13 Ibid, 218-225. 
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communication, which affects the users’ language proficiencies and, eventually, 
preferences even in purportedly “domestic” interaction. However, in the former 
colonial/imperial peripheries, their metropolitan languages successfully com- 
pete on the Web both with English, which remains much less known, and 
with local languages, which cannot boast adequate production in many genres, 
all the more so because many active users are not sufficiently proficient in or at- 
tached to these languages.’® 

In Ukraine, both internal and external disparities contribute to the predom- 
inance of the Russian language: that is, given the much larger scope of the Rus- 
sian compared to the Ukrainian segment of the Web, Ukrainian users are often 
tempted to read and post in Russian, which thereby exacerbates the linguistic 
disparity within Ukraine’s online community due to the overrepresentation of ur- 
banites and well-to-do strata. Since Russian sites appear more prominently in 
the results of Internet searches, even those made in Ukrainian, Ukrainians 
tend to use Russian resources for various purposes, except for those having to 
do with exclusively domestic affairs. Moreover, ostensibly Ukrainian sites heavily 
republish texts from Russian ones, thus further blurring the line between the two 
segments. Even in the Ukrainian segment, most sites operate in Russian or in 
both languages (some use three, adding English, while many others offer it in- 
stead of Ukrainian). Purely Ukrainian-language resources are limited to few por- 
tals, blogs and specialized sites.” Accordingly, a 2012 survey revealed that re- 
spondents read Internet material exclusively or predominantly in Russian four 
times as often as they read exclusively or predominantly in Ukrainian, a much 
greater disparity than for newspapers and television." 

Discourse on historical memory is one important manifestation of the Ukrai- 
nian Internet’s peculiar combination of diversified production and truncated 
post-imperial transnationality, or rather continued reproduction of imperial 
quasi-nationhood. In contrast to the “old” media, Ukrainian online outlets 
have been relatively free from state control and are thus able to pursue topics 


16 David Chrystal. Language and the Internet. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2001; 
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of their choice. Moreover, because of the low production cost, online media, in 
principle, can afford not to care much about advertisements and ratings which, 
in turn, makes it possible for many outlets to focus on political and cultural is- 
sues and employ analytical formats that are marginalized in more commercial 
media. These factors make the Internet a particularly suitable medium for ex- 
pressing the preoccupation with memory and other aspects of identity, all the 
more so because interactive communication encourages discussion of various 
perspectives on the topic under consideration. Not only do many online news 
media pay close attention to matters of history and memory, but numerous ar- 
chival or discussion-oriented websites also deal primarily with these matters. 
Perhaps the most prominent online media contributor to the production of Uk- 
rainian historical memory is the website called Istorychna Pravda (a subsidiary 
of one of Ukraine’s leading Internet publications, Ukrains’ka Pravda), which fea- 
tures original and republished texts on various aspects of Ukrainian and other 
countries’ history.” The editors consciously assume the role of public historians, 
which manifests itself in their presentation of the outlet as “a site of scholarly 
and journalistic discussions of the politics of history and memory” as well as 
a “source of news” on relevant topics and “storage of artefacts.””° Most partici- 
pants in memory-related discussions on this and many other Ukrainian websites 
seem to be residents of Ukraine or Ukrainian migrants abroad, but some posters 
declare or otherwise reveal their identity as foreigners, in most cases Russians. 
Although the use of Ukrainian in many original publications and responses 
thereto impedes the participation of people with inadequate knowledge of the 
language, many Russians understand enough Ukrainian to express their opin- 
ions and/or care too much about the topic under discussion to refrain from 
doing so.” 

Soon after blogs and social networks became popular in Ukraine, they came 
to be used for, among other purposes, discussions on history and the politics of 
memory, which also mainly engage Ukrainians and Russians. Many blogs pre- 
sented as outlets of organizations and localities limit their history pages to ref- 
erence-based information, which is usually taken from encyclopaedias or other 
normative publications. Local history and tourist blogs, while seeking to give 
the audience interesting information on particular localities, buildings or per- 
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sonalities, likewise tend to adhere to the dominant narrative of the past. Even a 
collective blog that focuses on little-known events and unusual interpretations 
and thus claims to present an “alternative history” , while sometimes mentioning 
sympathetically the Ukrainian struggle for independence, otherwise implicitly 
denies its legitimacy by portraying the Russian imperial past as common to all 
East-Slavic peoples.” However, some blogs unequivocally undermine the estab- 
lished post-Soviet narrative, either in occasional comments reflecting on current 
events or, as in a collective blog, Ukrains’ka istoriia, by purposefully disseminat- 
ing “correct” interpretations of various episodes of the past, first and foremost 
those that the Soviet regime allegedly silenced or falsified.” 

Much more popular than topical websites or blogs, however, are social net- 
works, the interaction in which is one of the most important uses of the Internet 
in Ukraine (reported by 46% of all users in 2011), second only to emailing (51%) 
and surpassing even information searching (38%), let alone communication in 
forums, chats and blogs (14%). In contrast to most parts of the world, in the 
post-Soviet space Russian-based networks intended as a local response to Face- 
book (FB) quite successfully compete with the global giant. The largest of these 
networks, VKontakte (VK), is the most popular network and one of the most pop- 
ular Web resources in Russia, Ukraine and other post-Soviet countries, particu- 
larly among young people.” As of late 2011, this network encompassed 67% 
of Ukraine’s Internet users, compared to 43% for Facebook and 6% for the 
most popular of the blog platforms, Livejournal. While VK is particularly popular 
with the youth (95% of Internet users between 16 and 25 years reported having 
registered), the use of FB is rather evenly distributed among all age groups.” 

The two most popular social networks, VKontakte and Facebook, contribute 
to the production of collective memory in several main ways. To begin with, the 
participants’ personal pages may contain texts, pictures or links to other Web re- 
sources. Some quasi-personal pages are established in the name of prominent 
historical personalities or organizations. In addition, there are topical pages fea- 
turing particular historical events or commemorative initiatives. But perhaps the 
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most important of the memory-related practices are participation in topical 
groups or communities which facilitate a rather equal exchange of information 
and opinions (even though the group administrators often have the power to 
“ban” those participants seen as violating the rules). A group can be started 
by any user with an opinion, a question, a link or another means of suggesting 
a topic for discussion, thereby provoking responses in the form of answers to the 
question, comments on the opinion, or links to publications more or less loosely 
related to the suggested topic. In VK, the interaction can also be continued by 
suggesting a new “topic” within the same group, which often results in dozens 
or even hundreds of separate exchanges with little interaction among them. 
Some administrators limit the membership in their groups to prevent abuse by 
ideologically hostile or simply irresponsible people, but most groups remain 
open to all users of the network and, therefore, to all views on the issues 
under discussion. Given the predominantly Russian-speaking profile of the Uk- 
rainian users and the predominant practice of conducting transnational interac- 
tion in a commonly understood language, most discussions take place in Russi- 
an, particularly in VK. However, many original or later posters use Ukrainian, 
either presupposing primarily domestic, communicative partners or refusing to 
accommodate foreign ones, particularly those with opposing views. Among 
the millions of groups on VK, thousands focus on issues of history and historical 
memory in Ukraine, with group memberships ranging from dozens of thousands 
to the initiator alone and the number of posts in specific discussions ranging 
from thousands to a single entry. Particularly popular are the groups focusing 
on controversial episodes of history and contemporary commemorative initia- 
tives, the latter contributing to the discussion and contestation of the former.” 


Discourse on twentieth-century Ukrainian history 
on Facebook and VKontakte 


Of all the differences between the historical memories of different groups in the 
Ukrainian population, the most dissimilar and divisive are the perceptions re- 
garding twentieth-century developments. Although the evaluations of the Russi- 
an-dominated entities of the more distant past also vary considerably across re- 
gional, ethnolinguistic and ideological groups, it is the interaction between 
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26 Cf. Vera Zvereva. “Historical events and the social network ‘V Kontakte’.” East European 
Memory Studies 7 (2011). http://www.memoryatwar.org/enewsletter-nov-2011.pdf (25 March 
2012). 
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public representations and personal or family memories that makes the attitudes 
toward the Soviet rule particularly hard to change and, therefore, to reconcile. In 
fact, rather than seeing such reconciliation as imperative for national unity, Uk- 
raine’s political elites have often exploited the differences for their own electoral 
purposes. This was particularly the case after the Orange Revolution, when the 
confrontation between two main political groupings manifested itself, among 
other things, in a stronger emphasis on their respective versions of the national 
past presented as important elements of the identities of their core 
constituencies.” As many media outlets not only provided a discursive arena 
for confrontation but also supported the position of their political patrons, pub- 
lic discourse was characterized by the competition of the two contrasting views 
of the Ukrainian past, which also implied very different choices for the present. 
The competition of memory discourses within Ukraine was also exacerbated by 
representations of history emanating from Russian politicians and media who 
believed they had a stake in the debate about the identity of the neighbouring 
population, and did not lack channels to make their opinion heard, all the 
more so because of the above-mentioned heavy presence of Russian media prod- 
ucts in Ukraine.”® 

These two versions, or (meta)narratives, of Ukrainian history differ first and 
foremost in their interpretations of certain periods of interaction between Uk- 
raine and Russia. One of these narratives I call East Slavic or Soviet, the former 
name referring to an emphasis on East Slavic commonality and the latter to the 
embodiment in the Soviet official discourse, from which this narrative was 
adopted by its post-Soviet adherents. This narrative continues the Soviet view 
of a common history uniting the East Slavic peoples and treats the Russian Em- 
pire and the USSR as voluntary unions of Russians and Ukrainians. In contrast, 
the nationalist or anti-Soviet narrative sees Ukraine’s incorporation in Russian- 
dominated entities as imperial subjugation established and sustained largely 
by force. The two narratives contest in particular the interpretation of two sym- 
bolically important phenomena of the twentieth century. While the nationalist 
narrative considers the Great Famine of 1932-1933 (Holodomor) genocide against 


27 Andrei Portnov. Uprazhneniia s istoriei po-ukrainski. Moscow: OGI, Polit.ru, Memorial, 2010, 
79-101; Tatiana Zhurzhenko. “‘Capital of despair’: Holodomor Memory and Political Conflicts 
in Kharkiv after the Orange Revolution.” East European Politics and Societies 25.3 (2011): 610- 
633; Volodymyr Kulyk. “Natsionalistychne proty radians’koho: istorychna pam’iat’ u nezalezhnii 
Ukraini.” historians.in.ua, 20 September 2012. http://historians.in.ua/index.php/istoriya-i-pa- 
myat-vazhki-pitannya/3 7 9-volodymyr-kulyk-natsionalistychne-proty-radianskoho-istorychna- 
pamiat-u-nezalezhnii-ukraini (20 December 2012). 

28 Kulyk. Dyskurs ukrains’kykh medii, 296-312. 
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Ukrainians, its competitor views it as a tragedy of all Soviet peoples and a crime 
of the Stalinist regime rather than of Russian imperialism.” Even more contrast- 
ing are the views of the Ukrainian Insurgent Army (Ukrains’ka Povstans’ka Ar- 
miia, UPA), the nationalist military organization of the 1940s and the early 
1950s, which appears as a force struggling for national independence in the 
anti-Soviet narrative and as a collaborator with the Nazi occupiers in the East 
Slavic one.” It is the East Slavic version of the Soviet past in general and of 
these two controversial phenomena in particular that have been clearly favoured 
in Russia since Vladimir Putin came to power in 2000, which has been reflected 
in Russian political and media discourse constantly spilling over into Ukraine.* 

While the views of Russian elites are explicitly or implicitly presented in all 
kinds of media, ordinary Russians can reach their Ukrainian counterparts pri- 
marily through social networks, which are also the main site of ideological dis- 
cussions within each country. Given the huge differences of views, both within 
Ukraine and across the Ukrainian-Russian border, it is little wonder that the dis- 
cussion of memory-related matters often becomes tense or outright hostile, par- 
ticularly with regard to symbolically charged phenomena such as the Holodomor 
and the UPA. Discussion is often intentionally provoked by the use of opinion- 
eliciting genres such as surveys and quizzes, by an offensive style or an overly 
radical position. Moreover, many participants enter the interaction not only for 
the sake of seriously discussing the topic at hand but also, or even primarily, 
for expressing their ethnocultural identity or simply having fun. Such diverse 
uses and abuses are facilitated by the generally liberal politics of “befriending” 
other network users (eager to have many online friends, people often send 
friendship requests to — and accept them from - complete strangers who have 
little in common with themselves) and by easy access to topical groups (most 
such groups are open, and administrators rarely ban anyone for misbehaviour). 
The confrontation and hostility seem to be more characteristic of VK, where ideo- 
logical discussions tend to involve larger numbers of people who, moreover, 
often remain anonymous and are thus less constrained by the perceived 
norms of interpersonal interaction. This manifests itself, in particular, in the 


29 Mykola Riabchuk. “Holodomor: The Politics of Memory and Political Infighting in Contem- 
porary Ukraine.” Harriman Review 16.2 (2008): 3-9; Portnov. Uprazhneniia s istoriei po-ukrain- 
ski, 84-90. 

30 Mykola Riabchuk. “Kul’tura pamiati i politika zabveniia.” Otechestvennye zapiski 34.1 
(2007): 42-55; Wilfried Jilge. “Nationalukrainischer Befreiungskampf: Die Umwertung des 
Zweiten Weltkriegs in der Ukraine.” Osteuropa 58.6 (2008): 167-186. 

31 See e.g. Boris Dubin. “Pamiat’, voina, pamiat’ o voine. Konstruirovanie proshlogo v sotsial’- 
noi pamiati poslednikh desiatiletii.” Otechestvennye zapiski 4 (2008): 6-21. 
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widespread phenomenon of “trolling” i.e. intentionally frustrating the interac- 
tion in groups or on personal pages perceived as hostile. While a nuisance to 
those participants primarily interested in substantive discussion, trolling is 
often tolerated as contributing to more lively interaction and fun. In addition 
to trolling-opposing groups, VK users frequently complain to the network admin- 
istration about those groups’ allegedly inappropriate functioning (including the 
fomenting of ethnic hatred), which sometimes leads to their being blocked, par- 
ticularly if complaints become numerous. 

One way to assess the level of contestation of memory and identity in a 
group or on a page is by comparing the frequencies of two prevalent responses 
to its (memory-related) posts over a considerable period of time (long enough to 
level post-to-post variation). In contrast to likes, which signal the reception of 
and general agreement with a statement made in the post, comments can be 
both supportive and critical. Moreover, even support is often expressed in com- 
ments with either a qualification or elaboration, thereby more or less modifying 
the original proposition. Therefore, the comments to likes ratio can be seen as a 
rough estimate of the degree of contestation in particular online arenas or with 
regard to particular kinds of statements (by topic, genre, author, etc.). Table 1 
presents the ratios for assorted groups and pages in the two networks (FB and 
VK) that feature posts having to do with twentieth-century Ukrainian history 
and collective memory. In addition to three groups, all related to the Ukrainian 
Insurgent Army, and a quasi-personal page established in the name of the UPA 
and its core political grouping, the Organization of Ukrainian Nationalists (OUN), 
the table includes a personal page by a prominent Ukrainian journalist Vakhtang 
Kipiani who has, among his other roles, been the editor of the Istorychna Pravda 
website (in the last case, I only analyze those posts having to do with history or 
memory). To give the reader some idea of what these groups and pages are like, I 
also indicate the number of members for the groups and the number of friends or 
subscribers for the pages (as of 1 May 2012), the number of posts in the month of 
April 2012 (for which the likes and comments were counted), and the share of 
posts having to do exclusively or partially with Ukraine. Notwithstanding the 
great variation within each network, it is clear that contestation is much stronger 
in VK groups, where participants comment on posts they have read at least as 
frequently as they express their liking thereof. In contrast, the two collective en- 
tities on FB, while differing greatly in the scope of participation and posting, 
have equally low levels of commenting, which demonstrates the primarily ritual- 
istic nature of most people’s association with them as members or subscribers. 
At the same time, Kipiani’s public prominence and posting inventiveness ensure 
significant readership of and rather active response to his posts, although more 
often with likes than comments. 
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Table 1. Contestation of memory in assorted memory-related groups and pages on Facebook and 
VKontakte in April 20127? 


Group/ Participation Number of Percentage of Number Number of Comments 


page, net- asof1.05. posts in posts regard- of likes comments to likes 
work 2012 April 2012 ing Ukraine per post per post ratio 
OUN-UPA 4,996 6 100.0 3.3 0.2 0.09 
(FB) 

Novyny 303 56 66.1 1.0 0.2 0.20 
pro OUN- 

UPA (FB) 

Vakhtang 4,620 67 46.3 59.5 19.1 0.32 
Kipiani 

page (FB) 

OUN-UPA 1,961 149 59.7 3.1 3.2 1.03 
(VK) 

Protiv 21,636 280 45.7 4.1 6.7 1.63 
OUN-UPA 

(VK) 


Turning to qualitative analysis of particular discursive practices, I would like to 
begin with a characteristic example of a confrontation which does not leave any 
chance for a compromise between staunch supporters of the opposing narra- 
tives. Such confrontations often result in one party quitting the discussion, usu- 
ally with a newcomer to the group leaving the terrain that turned out to be do- 
minated by the “enemy.” The example comes from a group that defines itself as 
being “Against the OUN-UPA and other Nazi collaborators” and, accordingly, is 
dominated by supporters of the East Slavic narrative. In early April 2012, a rou- 
tine reference to a Ukrainian nationalist publication intended to evoke the group 
participants’ indignation was met, among expected responses, by a voice of 
strong condemnation of the prevalent view, thus provoking a heated exchange 


32 Included are the following: Facebook page under the name of OUN-UPA. http://www.face- 
book.com/profile.php?id=100001085783391&fref=ts; Facebook group “Novyny pro OUN- 
UPA” [News on OUN-UPA], http://www.facebook.com/groups/209568449142720/?fref=ts; 
Facebook page by Vakhtang Kipiani. http://www.facebook.com/vakhtang.kipiani?fref=ts; VKon- 
takte group “OUN-UPA, Stepan Bandera ta Novitni Natsionalisty” [OUN-UPA, Stepan Bandera 
and Modern Nationalists], http://vk.com/novitninatsionalisty; VKontakte group “Protiv OUN- 
UPA i prochikh posobnivov fashizma” [Against OUN-UPA and other Fascist collaborators], 
http://vk.com/club1001828. Posts were counted in early May 2012 and some of them have 
since been removed, particularly on FB. The names and addresses of the pages and groups 
are listed as at the time of my last accessing them for this writing (20 December 2012). 
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between supporters of that view and the dissident. The latter soon left the group 
in protest, accompanied by another participant who only took the floor to an- 
nounce his departure. While most of the defenders of the East Slavic narrative 
did little more than strongly condemn the dissenter and thereby assert their 
own identity and legitimacy, one discussant referred to unspecified documents 
that would supposedly back his view of the UPA combatants as Nazi collabora- 
tors, a reference obviously intended to lend more authority to his claim to truth. 
Most of the participants used the language primarily associated with the narra- 
tive they stood for, namely Russian, but one of them resorted to Ukrainian, per- 
haps in order to make his words more persuasive to his Ukrainian-speaking op- 
ponent. At the same time, one of those protesting against the dominant position 
started his departure announcement in Russian but then switched to Ukrainian, 
which he must have viewed as more appropriate for such a statement. Whatever 
the language, most posters make explicit or implicit claims to true Ukrainian 
identity (in this case, none reported coming from another country) and, by the 
same token, deny the legitimacy of such claims by their opponents. One discus- 
sant countered the perception of the UPA combatants (also called Banderites, 
after the name of a OUN leader, Stepan Bandera) as Ukrainian heroes by refer- 
ring not just to their allegedly criminal deeds but more specifically to their 
crimes against fellow Ukrainians. The following is a shortened version of the ex- 
change (in Russian and Ukrainian, Ukrainian-language parts italicized): 


OP: _ ... School children in Lviv painted Easter eggs in the Nazi colours [this is the title of a 
publication followed by a link thereto] 

PKh: Schoolchildren are not to blame. They have been taught to do so by Nazi remnants. 

YaA: Yeah. But in about ten years they will grow up and become the most active part of 
society. 

PKh: Will they live that long? It is dangerous to be a Nazi. 

SB: If one does not like Ukraine and the UPA, then there are two options: either this person 
is mad or an enemy. These people contradict themselves, live in Ukraine, communicate 
in Russian, ridicule its [Ukraine’s] language and history. Think who you are. Who has 
imposed [on you] this way of thinking and living? 

PKh: Why are you, a bunch of freaks, sticking your UPA to our Ukraine? For us Ukrainians 
they were and remain Nazi. Just like you are Nazi for us, a bunch of defective heroi- 
zators of the criminal Banderite gang. And besides, it is funny when a bunch of 
freaks is calling the country to think)))) ... 

DZ: Ifa person views as heroes those people who carried out their antihuman ideas, this 
person is a moral freak. 

OI: If you do not like Soviet Ukraine and the Soviet troops which liberated almost entire 
Europe, then you can separate from Ukraine and make your heroes anybody including 


SB: The Soviet regime, by safely concealing everything, made it impossible for those who 
lived not in the west to learn the true history. I was deceived too when I was studying, 
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and although I am from central Ukraine I did not lack brains to learn history first-hand 
from a UPA soldier. 

PKh: Don’t mind the Soviet [regime]... German, American, Polish documents and even 
confessions of the UPA bastards themselves, did the Soviet regime made them impos- 
sible too? One who is not up in the clouds but studies everything thoroughly, knows 
history!... in contrast to your bunch of brainless idiots. A soldier? Since when has a 
Nazi slut become a soldier???? Did they have any fights or win any great battles? A 
terrorist cannot be a soldier. This is stupid. There are many mummers too. You better 
read documents rather than listening to gossiping grannies. 

AK: Iam leaving the group, good bye! 

PKh: Well, good bye... It is even strange you did not bark ‘Glory to Ukraine!” It means you 
are still having doubts... My advice to you is to read documents and to think for your- 
self without listening to anybody. There is no one else in this [Ukrainian] state to help 
you with this. Think for yourself. ... 

PKh: The lost generation of the five Orange years manifests itself. I pity them. 

SB: I pity that part of people who are affected by the ‘Russian ideology’. A Ukrainian is one 
who loves Ukraine and its language, one who respects its history. And one who vilifies 
the history of people who fought for independent Ukraine is an enemy and a traitor, in 
other words, a khokhol [derogatory word for a Ukrainian]. Good bye. ... 

DZ: for the likes of [SB] the words ‘independent Ukraine’ has already become an exhor- 
tation; one can do whatever one wishes, kill, rob, rape and once you are doing all 
these vile things with the words ‘Glory to Ukraine’ you have an absolution!! Do 
they have any squeamishness to prevent them from receiving and being proud of 
how these ‘heroes’ fought for independent Ukraine?? I do not want anything that 
was obtained in such a criminal way. By the way, it would be worth knowing that 
those fighters for Ukraine killed with equal ease similar fighters for Ukraine who 
just happened to be in rival organizations and that was sufficient [crime to be 
killed].* 


Sometimes, however, adherents of the same narrative may disagree with a mem- 
ory proposition made in a certain post. Right after the above-quoted exchange 
with Ukrainian nationalists, the anti-OUN-UPA group was thrown into a debate 
about the final episodes of World War II as represented in a recent Russian-Ger- 
man coproduced movie called 4 Days in May. The movie makers’ portrayal of an 


33 This traditional greeting of the OUN-UPA is a ritual expression used by their followers to de- 
clare their identity and, in conflicting situations, to antagonize ideological opponents, which is 
why it is often employed for trolling. Since the Euromaidan protests of 2013 - 2014, this greeting 
was embraced by large masses of supporters of Ukraine’s independence and redefined as per- 
taining to all heroes fighting for it in the past and present. See Volodymyr Kulyk. “Ukrainian na- 
tionalism since the outbreak of Euromaidan.” Ab Imperio 3 (2014): 101. 

34 VKontakte group “Protiv OUN-UPA i prochikh posobnivov fashizma.” Posts dated 6 and 7 
April 2012 (20 December 2012). Here and in the following quoted exchange, names are abbre- 
viated. 
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attempted rape of a German girl by a Soviet officer in May 1945, even though pre- 
sented as an isolated event rather than a widespread case (which such rapes ar- 
guably were in those days) was perceived by defenders of the iconic view of the 
Red Army as a distortion of historical truth, a slander. But not all group members 
shared this view: one participant called for accepting this black spot on the gen- 
erally bright image of the army and, by extension, the state it fought for. In this 
case, the defenders of the established Soviet narrative aimed their indignation 
not at Ukrainian nationalists but at Russian “liberasts”, a label made by combin- 
ing the words “liberal” and “pederast” and thereby presenting liberalism as in- 
separable from or even identical to (the support for) homosexuality, in other 
words, as a perversion. For staunch supporters of the established East Slavic nar- 
rative, any critic thereof, either Ukrainian or Russian, was a “stinker.” In con- 
trast, moderate supporters of East Slavic commonality were not only ready to 
recognize some Soviet sins but also believed that it was such recognition that 
set them apart from their Ukrainian nationalist opponents, whom they viewed 
as flatly rejecting any critique of the anti-Soviet position. In the passage quoted 
below, the adherence to the same narrative and the same identity is reflected in 
the use of the same language, Russian, except for the word “Ukrainophobes”, 
which is rendered in the original language to mark it as a term of the Ukrainian 
nationalist discourse: 


AG: Once again, lousy liberasts vilify our grandparents... [included is a link to the mov- 
ie’s trailer] 

PKh: There are a lot of stinkers in Russia, too. 

SS: Why stinkers? There were no rapists and bandits in the Red Army or what? 

PKh: No there weren’t. Rapists and bandits were tried by a [military] tribunal and after 
that they were no longer Red Army soldiers. 

PKh: They [the movie’s makers] just took out an old tale of raped German women and 
begin to harp on it. What else can one say about them? Stinkers, nothing else. 

SS: Itis not a tale but a fact. You are making saints out of the Red Army. There were 
among them rapists, marauders and robbers. One must look at both sides. Otherwise, 
you are no different than the Ukrainian nationalists. They too, if one has a different 
view than theirs, start howling stinkers, Ukrainophobes. ...® 


Surveys occasionally initiated in VK groups are interesting not only as triggers of 
discussion that highlights nuances of opinions but also as an indication of the 
degree of disagreement about a given issue among group members. While 
most respondents give answers in tune with the prevalent mood in the group, 
the share of opposing answers can be seen as a rough estimate of the strength 


35 Ibid. Posts dated 9 April 2012 (20 December 2012). 
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of (any) dissent, at least when the general number of responses is fairly large. 
Another, somewhat discordant estimate is the ratio of comments to votes, similar 
to the comments to likes ratio discussed above. In particularly controversial 
cases, more participants express their opinions, not only by choosing one of 
the suggested answers but also by elaborating on their choice in comments, 
which often trigger responses from others. Some surveys also encourage com- 
ments by inviting the respondents to specify some options or add their own. 

For example, the same anti-OUN-UPA group quoted above featured the fol- 
lowing question in April 2012: “Still, what do you believe the UPA did for Ukraine 
(Little Rus’)?” The author implicitly guided the respondents toward the East Slav- 
ic view by using two names for Ukraine, with the second one derived from the 
imperial Russian tradition, which was thereby presented as perfectly legitimate. 
At the same time, the list of options included not only two negative evaluations 
but also four various positive answers and one that allowed the respondents to 
suggest their own version of the UPA’s “merits.” Although the unequivocal deni- 
al of any merit (“They did nothing good, they were losers, traitors and enemies”) 
turned out to be the most popular, with 30 % out of nearly 10,000 responses, this 
combined with the other critical view (“When they failed [to achieve their goals], 
they hid, robbed and killed in order to survive”, 13%) did not get the support of a 
majority of those who chose to respond. Considerable portions thereof opted for 
positive evaluations such as “They liberated [their] land from the enemies” 
(14%), “They have other merits (to be specified in comments)” (11%) and 
“They created a new state” (7%). Rather surprisingly, the disagreement did 
not in this case lead to a long debate, as demonstrated by a rather low number 
of comments on the matter (70). With just one exception, the dissident respond- 
ents refused to elaborate on their opinions, so the supporters of the prevalent 
negative view were left to debate among themselves, not so much on the UPA 
as on the Soviet regime against which the nationalist movement had fought.* 
In contrast, a survey on the attitude toward the former USSR in a group of 
OUN-UPA supporters and “modern nationalists” provoked a long stream of com- 
ments (290) traded over a period of eight months, despite a much lower number 
of respondents (119) and a prevalent support for the negative attitude (63%). 
Only 9% declared the outright positive attitude, 12% defined their position as 
combining “the positive and the negative” and further 16% opted for the view 
of the bygone state as “just the past.” While some comments were limited to un- 
equivocal condemnations, others reflected on both negative and positive aspects 


36 Ibid. Post dated 14 April 2012 and responses dated 14 to 27 April 2012 (20 December 
2012). 
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of the Soviet rule, with nuances of the positions being discussed no less actively 
than radical differences.” These examples suggest that while the ratio of com- 
ments to votes indicates the degree of any disagreement among the group mem- 
bers, the distribution of responses shows how radically their views differ, that is, 
whether the disagreement primarily takes place between or within distinct nar- 
ratives. 

However, the production of collective memory in social networks is by no 
means limited to overt debates among adherents of the opposing historical nar- 
ratives or even between different versions of the same narrative. Many posts in 
history-related groups, let alone on personal pages of network users, contribute 
to this production by history-related statements that remain almost or completely 
unopposed. This pertains in particular to commemorative statements such as 
those reminding one’s readers (other group members or friends/subscribers hav- 
ing access to one’s personal page) about an anniversary of a certain event or a 
certain person’s birth or death. Although in the case of most controversial figures 
critical comments may question the legitimacy of (any) commemoration thereof, 
in many other cases commemorative acts are met with few if any comments, a 
reaction which can be seen as a sign of tacit support or indifference, with a 
large number of likes increasing the likelihood of the former interpretation. 
For example, the group of OUN-UPA supporters responded lukewarmly to a num- 
ber of posts by one participant commemorating prominent figures of the Ukrai- 
nian nationalist narrative. Even a post about the anniversary of the assassination 
of Yevhen Konovalets, the founding leader of the OUN, was met with only four 
likes and not a single comment.?® Although he was killed by a Soviet agent 
(which the post did not mention), Konovalets was not nearly as prominent or 
controversial a figure as Bandera, who led the organization at a later stage 
and became a symbol of its fight against the Soviet regime. This makes the for- 
mer figure less known, less interesting and less strongly felt about than the lat- 
ter, which helps explain the otherwise surprising silence following this affirma- 
tion of the Ukrainian nationalist narrative. Much more enthusiastic was the anti- 
OUN-UPA group’s response to a commemorative post about an anniversary of the 
1944 Soviet “liberation” of Odesa from the German troops, featuring a picture of 
the main war memorial in the city highlighted with the candle-formed words 
“Motherland remembers” and a red flag of the former USSR which indicated 


37 VKontakte group “OUN-UPA, Stepan Bandera ta Novitni Natsionalisty.” Topic “Shcho dlia 
vas oznachae SSSR?” Posts dated 16 May 2011 to 30 January 2012 (20 December 2012). 
38 Ibid. Post dated 22 May 2012 (20 December 2012). 
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what motherland they referred to.” There were no comments but as many as 71 
likes and 13 shares (reproduction of the post on readers’ own pages, another pos- 
sible response to posts in both networks), which shows that the act of commem- 
oration was supported by the bulk of the group and thus can be considered quite 
successful. Although such commemorations primarily engage people who al- 
ready lean to the historical narrative featuring the event or person in question, 
the unopposed reaffirmation of the high value of this episode reproduces not 
only the narrative itself but also an identity it ascribes to contemporaries through 
their posited relation with the past. 

It is such unopposed reaffirmation that prevails on Facebook, where groups 
and personal pages are more likely than in VK to be sites of the respectful ex- 
change of opinions and emotions between like-minded people. Even on much- 
visited pages such as that of Vakhtang Kipiani, there appear few voices radically 
disagreeing with posts pertaining to history and memory. When Kipiani harshly 
criticized in August 2012 the Ukrainian communist leader Petro Symonenko’s 
suggestion to hold a referendum on the state symbols since those currently in 
use were allegedly discredited due to having been employed by Ukrainian na- 
tionalists collaborating with the Nazis, the poster’s attitude was shared by an 
overwhelming majority of those who expressed their opinions in comments. 
Out of 94 comments, only one voiced a clearly dissenting opinion on the matter. 
Even more indicative of the prevalent support were 588 likes and 87 shares.*° 
The only cases of heated debate on Kipiani’s history-related posts in 2012 were 
those triggered by his approving reference to a text on Istorychna Pravda that 
raised the issue of ethnic Ukrainians’ involvement in anti-Jewish pogroms in 
western Ukraine under the Nazi occupation and by his opinion on the inap- 
propriateness of using a traditional Ukrainian word for Jews, zhydy, which 
many Jews view as derogatory and anti-Semitic, all the more so because of its 
use by the Nazi occupiers and their Ukrainian collaborators. These challenges 
to the Ukrainian nationalist narrative were vehemently opposed by many of Ki- 
piani’s nationalist-minded friends, although some supported his call for the re- 
appraisal of certain factually or ethically problematic tenets of the narrative. The 
relative frequency of different responses confirms that the level of disagreement 
was much higher than with regard to the state symbols: for the post on the Uk- 
rainian participation in the pogroms, there were as many as 237 debating com- 
ments, many more than tacitly supportive likes (70) or shares (40).** In other 


39 VKontakte group “Protiv OUN-UPA i prochikh posobnivov fashizma.” Post dated 9 April 
2012 (20 December 2012). 

40 Facebook page by Vakhtang Kipiani. Post dated 9 August 2012 (20 December 2012). 

41 Ibid. Posts dated 21 December and 27 November 2012 (22 December 2012). 
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cases, most of his friends seemed to be in agreement on the issues of history and 
memory. 

That people supporting Ukraine’s Western orientation and distinctly non- 
Russian national identity seem to prevail in most FB discussions is partly be- 
cause their ideology and identity have influenced their choice of social network 
in the first place. Rather than debating the past and its implications for the pres- 
ent with fellow post-Soviets, many Facebook users (myself included) tend to dis- 
cuss memory-related and various other issues within the global/Western context, 
with people in Ukraine and across the globe who are linked by personal ac- 
quaintance, professional or leisure interest and/or ideological affinity and 
often rely on English for transnational communication.” Although nationalist 
agendas sometimes clash with the Western-dominated cosmopolitan perspec- 
tive, the interaction between more or less liberal nationalists from various coun- 
tries is generally less contentious than that between adherents of the opposing 
versions of Ukrainian identity. However, the prevalence of the nationalist/West- 
ern version on Facebook can only be ascertained among those users who engage 
in the production of a clearly Ukrainian identity, albeit in interaction with other 
civic, cultural and social ones. At the same time, many Ukrainians having an FB 
account (often in addition to one in VK) may contribute to the reproduction of 
the East Slavic transnational commonality and thus remain largely invisible to 
research focused on the discussions of distinctly Ukrainian history and memory. 


Conclusion 


In the words of Erll and Rigney: “Fighting about memory is one way of keeping it 
alive and [...] the history of cultural memory is marked as much by crises and 
controversies running along social fault lines as it is by consensus and canon- 
building.” The above analysis has shown that in contemporary Ukraine, the 


42 A good example of such a cosmopolitan memory-oriented community on Facebook is the 
Memory at War forum (http://www.facebook.com/groups/memoryatwar), a group founded by 
the eponymous research project at the University of Cambridge which focuses on the politics 
of memory in Russia, Poland and Ukraine. As of early 2015, the group comprised about 
1700 scholars, journalists and other interested people from a number of Western and post-com- 
munist countries, including several dozen Ukrainians. The main language of interaction is Eng- 
lish, although many posts refer to texts in various languages of the post-communist region and 
beyond. 

43 Astrid Erll and Ann Rigney. “Introduction: Cultural memory and its dynamics.” Mediation, 
Remediation, and the Dynamics of Cultural Memory. Eds. Astrid Erll and Ann Rigney. Berlin: 
De Gruyter, 2009, 2. 
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memory of Soviet rule and anti-Soviet resistance is very much alive and anything 
but consensual. The controversy along the regional and ethnolinguistic lines 
within Ukraine is exacerbated by a Ukrainian-Russian trans-border gap in the 
perceptions of the formerly common state. While both intra- and international 
differences are sustained to some extent by purposeful efforts of the political 
and cultural elites, it is primarily through the social networks that ordinary Uk- 
rainians and Russians perform and assert their memories and identities to peers 
in other parts of their own country and across the border. Easily transcending the 
newly drawn border, but largely contained within the established linguistic 
realm, the interaction in the social networks and other new media contributes 
to the preservation of the post-imperial framework of collective memory and 
the frustration of the effort to replace it with the national one. At least this 
was true before the Russian military intervention in Ukraine in 2014 instigated 
unequivocal loyalty to Ukraine and alienation from Russia, which resulted in se- 
vering of many trans-border lines of discursive interaction and a more pro- 
nounced orientation toward dealing with “ones’ own people.”“ While many 
people opposed this preservation of post-Soviet ties, their opposition was articu- 
lated in the very transnational space they sought to compartmentalize. Much of 
the memory discourse on the Internet was a fierce confrontation between the two 
irreconcilable narratives, a “memory war” impeding the development of a coher- 
ent view of the past that would facilitate national unity in the present. Although 
confrontation between opposing views is to be found in the social network inter- 
action across the globe, in a deeply divided post-imperial society such as Uk- 
raine, it challenges the very foundation of national identity, which has not yet 
been secured by political and cultural institutions. At the same time, many net- 
work participants engage in more constructive debate over particular aspects of 
collective memory within the confines of a shared narrative. Last but not least, 
many people participate in various inconspicuous practices of the reproduction 
of a certain version of memory and identity, often without being aware of the 
process to which they contribute. 
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Tea Sindbæk Andersen 
Football and Memories of Croatian Fascism 
on Facebook 


On 19 November 2013, when Croatia’s national football team defeated Iceland 
and thus secured Croatia’s participation in the World Championship 2014 in Bra- 
zil, Croatian defender Josip Šimunić celebrated by leading a chant associated 
with the fascist Ustasha regime that governed Croatia and Bosnia during the Sec- 
ond World War. As a result, Šimunić was fined by Zagreb’s county court for in- 
citing racist hatred, and the International Football Association, FIFA, banned 
him from participating in 10 international matches including the World Cham- 
pionship. By late November 2013, a Facebook page set up in defence of 
Šimunić had received 150,000 likes and many lengthy comments. Moreover, 
the page promoted an online petition, which soon gathered more than 30,000 
signatures, aimed to convince FIFA that Šimunić had been misunderstood. 
Both the Facebook page and the petition and its comments were evidence of a 
deep engagement in negotiating the meaning of Simuni¢’s chant, and in ques- 
tioning its connection to fascism. Attempts were made to rethink Croatia’s fascist 
past and to reframe history to emphasize Croatia’s victimization through the 
crimes of others. 

This chapter investigates the types of memory transmission and negotiation 
taking place on the Facebook page supporting Šimunić and on the petition web- 
page. The Šimunić affair is an example of a pop-cultural event actualizing mem- 
ory through a highly charged symbol, the chant, and of social media distributing 
it quickly and widely, engaging an unusually large and varied group of memory 
actors, who were then able to contribute, comment and retransmit the posts on 
the Facebook page and beyond. Yet, as the chapter seeks to explore, perhaps 
these engagements are rather short-lived and superficial. Indeed, social media 
allows for fast and unbounded sharing of memory mediation, and they invite in- 
teractivity and reactions in the forms of likes, comments and signatures. But this 
type of participation also raises questions: What happens to the content and the 
memory narrative in these highly fluid and interactive types of memory media- 
tion? And what can we learn from these digital forms of interacting and such 
minimal participatory acts as clicking the ‘like’ button? 
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Šimunić and the ‘Za dom spremni’ chant 


In a highly unusual act to celebrate the victory of the Croatian national football 
team over Iceland and the much-wanted ticket to the World Championship 2014 
in Brazil, Croatian defender Josip Šimunić grabbed a microphone and conducted 
the remaining spectators in a chant. Four times Šimunić yelled ‘In battle’ (u boj) 
to which the audience answered ‘For your people’ (za narod svoj), and after- 
wards the player shouted four times, ‘For the home(land)’ (Za dom), to which 
the audience replied ‘Ready’ (Spremni).’ While both phrases are obviously na- 
tionalistic appeals, ‘Za dom spremni’ is especially problematic because of its 
close association with the fascist Ustasha regime that governed Croatia and Bos- 
nia during the Second World War. The Ustasha and their leader, Ante Pavelić, are 
known for their extreme violence, their assistance to Nazi extermination policies 
and their death camps and genocidal campaigns against Serbs, Jews, Roma and 
regime opponents in general, policies which caused the deaths of several hun- 
dred thousand civilians in Croatia and Bosnia.” ‘Za dom spremni’ was the official 
greeting of the Ustasha regime and its armed forces. 

Simuni¢’s celebration was quickly and widely condemned. Croatia’s Minister 
of Education and Sports, Zeljko Jovanović, wrote on his own Facebook page “Oh 
my Šimunić, you need a history lesson. If you wish, I will personally help you to 
find a good professor and to understand what kind of yell ‘Za dom spremni’ is”. 
Jovanović then officially notified the heads of the Croatian Football Association 
and the Croatian Olympic Committee, calling on them to react.? International 
media also reacted to Simuni¢’s celebration, referring to it as involving a “pro- 
Nazi chant”. To Šimunić himself, however, the Ustasha connotations of his cel- 
ebration were unproblematic. After the match, he allegedly defended his act, 
stating that “I have always wanted to do that. Who is going to punish me? I 


1 See for example this video clip and article: Graeme Yorke. “Croatia’s Josip Simunic slapped 
with 10 game ban and will miss the World cup because of Nazi chanting.” Mail Online 16 
December 2013. http://www.dailymail.co.uk/sport/worldcup2014/article-2524741/Croatias- 
Josip-Simunic-slapped-10-game-ban-miss-World-Cup-Nazi-chanting.html (10 August 2014). 

2 See eg. Jozo Tomasevich. War and Revolution in Yugoslavia, 1941-1945. Occupation and col- 
laboration. Stanford: Stanford University Press, 2001. 

3 Ivica Kristovié. “Jovanović: E moj Šimuniću, tebi treba lekcija iz povijesti.” Večernji list 20 No- 
vember 2013. http://www.vecernji.hr/hrvatska/jovanovic-e-moj-simunicu-tebi-treba-lekcija-iz- 
povijesti-903984 (8 August 2014). 

4 Anon. “Croatia’s Josip Simunic defends ‘pro-Nazi’ World Cup celebration chant.” The Guard- 
ian 20 November 2013. http://www.theguardian.com/football/2013/nov/20/croatia-josip-si 
munic-defends-apparent-pro-nazi-chant (8 August 2014). 
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have done nothing wrong. I support Croatia, my home, and if that bothers any- 
one that is his problem”.> As a result of the chant, Šimunić was taken to trial and 
fined by the Croatian state a few days after the Iceland match. In mid-December 
2013 the International Football Association, FIFA, insisted that ‘Za dom spremni’ 
is a wartime salute of the fascist Ustashe movement and thus against the asso- 
ciation’s disciplinary codex. FIFA therefore banned Šimunić from participating in 
10 international matches, which included the matches at the World Champion- 
ship, thus practically ending the Croatian defender’s international career.® 
Šimunić protested, but his appeal was turned down in May 2014 by the Court 
of Arbitration of Sports in Lausanne, which upheld the original judgement. 
Šimunić, however, insisted on a different meaning of his celebration chant. 
Commenting on the final verdict in Lausanne, Šimunić stated that “to me, home 
(“dom”) is a symbol of love and fatherland, of community”, and that “the greet- 
ing “Za dom” I experience as patriotic and I said it exclusively for that reason ... I 
am a man who loves his fatherland and I think you judge me unfairly”.’ In an 
exclusive interview with the journal Hrvatski tjednik, Šimunić again expressed 
his love for his homeland and insisted that he would not have behaved different- 
ly had he known of the consequences. About the chant, he said: “Someone has 
written that no one in the whole world has a greeting so valuable, beautiful and 
inspiring to dignity, no one has an informatively richer, patriotically and family- 
wise more attractive greeting than the one we Croats have: Za dom- spremni! It 
isn’t clear to me why some think that we should renounce this one. Unfortunate- 
ly, some people deliberately misinterpret this old Croatian patriotic greeting.”® 
Thus, to Šimunić, the Ustasha connotations of ‘Za dom spremni’ were apparently 
irrelevant in comparison with what he saw as the chant’s patriotic meaning. 
There are several aspects of this disagreement between Šimunić and his critiques 
from the football organizations and on the part of official Croatia. On the surface 
the question seems to be whether ‘Za dom spremni’ is in fact an Ustasha symbol. 
But below this, and, somehow more disturbingly, lie the questions of whether 


5 Kristovic. “Jovanović: E moj Šimuniću.” 

6 Bojan Arežina. “DORH Šimuniću izrelao maksimalno novčanu kaznu.” Večernji list 21 Novem- 
ber 2013. http://www.vecernji.hr/crna-kronika/drzavno-odvjetnistvo-simunicu-izreklo-maksi 
malnu-novcanu-kaznu-904274 (8 August 2014); Hrvoje Delač. “Šimuniću 10 utakmica suspen- 
zije zbog ustaškog pozdrava!” Večernji list 16 December 2013. http://www.vecernji.hr/nogomet/ 
simunicu-velika-kazna-dobio-deset-utakmica-suspenzije-909525 (6 August 2014). 

7 Hina. “Šimonić: Pozdrav s’Za dom spremni’ je patriotski; Sud u Lausannei: ‘Ne, to je ratni 
poklič ustaša”, Jutarnji list, 12 May 2014. http://www.jutarnji.hr/simunic-pozdrav-za-dom-do 
zivljavam-kao-patriotski-cas-ne-to-je-bez-sumnje-ustaski-uzvik-/1190847/ (6 August 2014). 

8 Vjekoslav Magaš. “Eksklusivni intervju.” Hrvatski tjednik 5 June 2014, 22. 
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the chant’s Ustasha connection is at all problematic, and whether Croatia’s Us- 
tasha history should in fact be condemned. These issues, as well as the role and 
character of Simunié as a person and football player, were also at stake in the 
debates in electronic and other media following Simuni¢’s chant and the result- 
ing penalty. 

Simuni¢’s own attitude to the chant ‘Za dom spremni’ and its history and 
connotations are strongly influenced by his personal background. Josip 
Šimunić was born in Australia in 1978 to Croatian parents who had emigrated 
from Hercegovina. Šimunić played as a central defender for the Melbourne 
Knights before moving to German football in 2001 and in 2011 on to Dinamo Za- 
greb, where he was captain in 2013. Until the Iceland match, Šimunić had also 
been an experienced key player on the Croatian national team with a record 
of 103 matches.’ According to sports sociologist John Hughson, Šimunić and 
his actions should be understood within the context of his experience from Aus- 
tralian football in the 1990s, where extremist fans of Croatian immigrant clubs 
such as Sidney Croatia were highly nationalistic and subscribed to a certain ver- 
sion of Croatianness, with a view on Croatian history based mainly on oral tra- 
ditions, which the fans often took over from fathers or uncles.'® In this version of 
Croatian history, an idea of a “Croatian struggle” featured prominently. The ex- 
tremist fans saw Ante Pavelic, the leader of the Ustasha, as a historical hero 
and “freedom fighter”, and they paid lip service to fascism, paraded Nazi and 
Ustasha symbols or chanted about violence and atrocities. Hughson sees these 
practices as acts of defiance by a marginalized Croatian community, which 
used football terraces as stages for unhindered expression of ethnic identity.” 
Thus, the Croatian-Australian football sub-culture, where Josip Šimunić had 
learned the rules of the game, was influenced by a passionate, long-distance na- 
tionalism, which was inevitably accentuated by the war in Croatia and the fight 
for an independent state in the 1990s. 


9 See the description on the webpages of Dinamo Zagreb, http://gnkdinamo.hr/hr/1-momcad/ 
igraci/obrana/josip-simunic1/ (5 April 2014) and FIFA’s webpage, “Josip Šimunić.” http:// 
www.uefa.com/worldcup/season=2014/teams/player=49993/profile/ (5 April 2014). 

10 In 1993 the club was renamed Sydney United, during the Australian Soccer Federation’s 
campaign in the early 1990s to de-ethnicize Australian football culture. See John Hughson. 
“Football, folk dancing and fascism: diversity and difference in Multicultural Australia.” Journal 
of Sociology 33 (1997): 167-186; and also the webpage of the club, “About Sidney United 58 
fc.” http://www.sydneyunited5 8fc.com/history/sydney-united-58-fc/ (5 April 2014). 

11 Hughson, “Football, folk dancing and fascism”, see also Centre for South East European 
Studies, Graz, Interview with John Hughson (University of Central Lancashire). “Josip Šimunić 
and his Australian context”. http://www.youtube.com/watch?v=NFvavWNUzDs (6 August 2014). 
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Yet, Šimunić spent most of his adult years in European football and was by 
2013 an experienced player in both the European and the Croatian football are- 
nas. He must have had some ideas about what the effects would be of leading 
this particular chant at Zagreb’s main stadium after a significant victory. Indeed, 
as several commentators have pointed out, the really problematic matter is not 
that Šimunić as an individual expressed an ignorant and worrisome personal 
take on Croatia’s darkest history, but rather that a large part of the crowd re- 
sponded enthusiastically to his chant, apparently sharing his point of view.” 
As suggested by Dario Brentin, the message sent at the stadium in Zagreb 
seems to say something much more sinister about views on Croatia’s darkest 
past and about right-wing historical revisionism and flirting with fascist history 
in Croatian sports culture and in Croatian society more generally.” 

Josip Šimunić is certainly not the first to have an ambiguous relationship to 
Ustasha memory in Croatia. In the 1990s, the Croatian state’s history politics 
questioned the Yugoslav communist version of Croatian history, which had thor- 
oughly condemned the Ustasha regime. Though the Ustasha was never officially 
rehabilitated, the Croatian government in the 1990s followed a somewhat ambig- 
uous line, never properly condemning the Ustasha as such, while allowing the 
renaming of streets in honor of high-ranking members of the Ustasha. President 
Franjo Tudjman, himself a historian and the author of several revisionist publi- 
cations aimed at lowering the estimation of the number of the victims of the Us- 
tasha, promoted reconciliation between the left and the right (that is the Commu- 
nists and their opponents, including the Ustasha) in Croatian politics.“ 
Moreover, the government accepted the Croatian political far right’s open flirting 
with Ustasha symbols and values.” But after the change of regime in Croatia in 
early 2000, followed by a wave of liberalization of Croatia’s political system, 


12 See e.g. Florian Bieber. “Ready for the Homeland? Simunic and a bit of normal fascism.” 
Balkan Insight, 21 November 2013. http://www.balkaninsight.com/en/blog/ready-for-the-home- 
land-simunic-and-a-bit-of-normal-fascism (10 October 2014). 

13 See also Dario Brentin. “Fascist Groundhog day? The issue with ‘Za dom spremni’ in Croatian 
football.” Balkan Insight, 11 April 2015. http://balkanist.net/fascist-groundhog-day-issue-za- 
dom-spremni-croatian-football/ (10 May 2015). 

14 Tea Sindbek. Usable History? Representations of Yugoslavia’s difficult past, 1945 - 2002. 
Aarhus: Aarhus University Press, 2012, 190-199. 

15 Vjeran Pavlakovic. “Flirting with Fascism: The UstaSa legacy and Croatian politics in the 
1990s.” The Shared History. The Second World War and National Question in Yugoslavia. Novi 
Sad: Centar za Istoriju, demokratiju i pomirenje, 2008, 115-143. 
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steps were taken to curb the use of Ustasha symbols, both in the public sphere 
and among youth groups, for example at rock concerts.” 

Yet, football fan groups have remained difficult to control, given their noto- 
riously defiant attitude and consciously provocative use of symbols. And as the 
enthusiastic response to Simunié’s chant on 19 November 2013 in Zagreb 
showed, a significant group of the football audience had a sufficiently positive 
or playful attitude to this symbolism to be willing to sing along. However, as 
the chant and the case against Simuni¢ became widely known through both Cro- 
atian and international media coverage, a much larger audience reacted on the 
Internet through social media. In this electronic public forum, Šimunić gathered 
ample support and various other reactions, which in the end constituted a com- 
plex and open negotiation of the historical symbol of ‘Za dom spremni’ and its 
connected memory narratives. 


Simunié on facebook 


Simuni¢’s chanting brought to worldwide attention the question of a specific his- 
torical symbol, ‘Za dom spremni’, and the related memory of the Ustasha. This 
occurred initially on one of the biggest stages of international popular culture, 
the football World Cup, and subsequently also in political discourse, as Croatian 
ministers and other public figures reacted to the incident. Šimunić thus very ef- 
ficiently actualized a rather problematic part of Croatia’s collective memory. To 
which extent, then, did the use of Facebook and the online petition pages influ- 
ence the presence and negotiation of this memory? 

Simunié’s chant and the public condemnation of it certainly caused a great 
many reactions on the Internet. Several Facebook pages were set up to gather 
support for Šimunić. The most popular one, ‘Support for Josip Šimunić’ (Potpora 
Josipu Simunicu), was created on 20 November 2013 and received within the 
same day 50,000 expressions of support in the form of a click on the button 
‘like’. Three days later, on the 23 of November, the page had received 150,000 
‘likes’ and many lengthy comments. Moreover, the page promoted an online pe- 
tition, which by late November 2013 was signed by more than 30,000, with the 
aim to convince FIFA that Šimunić had been misunderstood.” Both the Facebook 


16 On Croatian politics, see for example Sabrina P. Ramet, “Politics in Croatia since 1990.” Cro- 
atia since independence. War, politics, society, foreign relations. Ed. Sabrina P. Ramet, Konrad 
Clewing and Reneo Lukić. Munich: R. Oldenbrug Verlag, 2008, 31-57. 

17 See the petition webpage on: http://www.change.org/p/fifa-support-for-josip-%C5 %A1imu 
ni%C4%87 (14 August 2014). 
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page and the petition and its comments revealed a deep commitment to negoti- 
ating the meaning of Simuni¢’s chant, questioning its connection to fascism and 
to tying the chant to pure patriotism. After the final verdict against Šimunić in 
Lausanne, the Facebook page ‘Support for Josip Simuni¢’ remained active, but 
gradually transformed into a fan page for Šimunić. By August 2014 the explosive 
growth in support and reactions had definitely stopped; the page had by then 
received 160,776 likes, that is, an increase of a little more than 10.000 since 23 
November 2013. Even though the page remained active and still discussed foot- 
ball, fandom and the meaning of nationalist chants, the amount of attention it 
received was on a different and much less significant scale. 

Through the Facebook page and the petition, as well as other media sites, 
such as electronic newspapers and Youtube, Simunié’s actualization of the Us- 
tasha memory thus had a significant electronic afterlife. This afterlife of wide- 
spread electronic reactions is indeed a new possibility opened up by Internet 
and social media. 

The difference in the situation caused by social media may be illustrated by 
comparing the digital reactions in the Šimunić case with a somewhat similar in- 
cident that took place 9 years earlier. In November 2004 Milan Gurović, a basket- 
ball player for the Partizan club in Belgrade and a star of the Serbian national 
team, was banned from playing a game in Croatia, because he refused to 
cover a tattoo on his left shoulder showing the face of the Serbian Chetnik leader 
Draža Mihailović. The Croatian Ministry of the Interior denied Gurovic’s entry 
into the country, since the tattoo was seen as violating a Croatian law prohibiting 
the display of symbols that may inspire hatred or violence on the basis of racial, 
religious or ethnic affiliation. During the Second World War, Chetnik militias col- 
laborated with the Axis occupiers of Yugoslavia and committed war crimes and 
large scale massacres of Muslims, Croats and other groups of civilians in Croatia, 
Bosnia and Serbia. Moreover, Serbian paramilitary groups adopted Chetnik sym- 
bols and language during the Yugoslav wars in the early 1990s. In Croatia, Bos- 
nia-Herzegovina and other formerly Yugoslav states, Draža Mihailović is there- 
fore regarded as a war criminal, and Chetnik symbolism is highly offensive. To 
Gurović, however, Mihailović was the opposite of a Fascist and a war criminal. 
The incident featured prominently in Serbian media. For days, Gurovi¢’s portrait 
covered the front and back pages of Serbian tabloids, while journalists and edi- 
torials expressed offense and disbelief at the Croatian stance. Moreover, Serbian 
ministers felt compelled to comment on what they saw as unnecessary problem- 
making and an undemocratic decision directed against “individual iconogra- 
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phy”.'® Thus, as in the Šimunić case, a sports hero actualized a controversial and 
potentially highly offensive historical symbol, creating a significant media reac- 
tion and a debate that reached a wide public and the highest political level. Yet, 
little was said after November 2004, and no Facebook movement or online peti- 
tion was created in support of Gurović. Clearly, digital and social media have 
opened new possibilities for transmitting and recycling news, as well as for en- 
abling significantly different forms of participation in debates or media events. 

A main aspect of various types of social media on the Internet is the ena- 
bling of various forms of audience participation. The level of participation may 
vary significantly. According to media sociologist Simon Lindgren, Internet 
users may treat an Internet service such as YouTube as an expanded version 
of television, or they may engage in small communities sharing a certain enthu- 
siasm, contributing viewpoints and knowledge. A study from 2008 showed that 
while some users are mainly consumers and others primarily produce, the larg- 
est group consists of users who are both consumers and producers, thus consti- 
tuting an active participatory audience.” Internet and social media also function 
as sources of information and as news channels where major events are broad- 
cast. Reactions on social media are quick, but unlike the coverage of sensational 
events in traditional media, online discussion fora may remain active for years, 
discussing the events in question and relating them to other events.”° Online fora 
can thus create an active electronic archive of events and debates, thus ensuring 
an electronic afterlife to media events. Moreover, by commenting and sharing, 
Internet users create forms of community. Internet services such as YouTube, 
while facilitating large technical networks, also serve as spaces for developing 
networks of enthusiasts or various types of electronic communities and interest 
groups. The Facebook page in support of Šimunić created an electronic interest 
group, which, through the ongoing debate about the ‘Za dom spremni’ chant, 
also became a forum for memory negotiation, or, perhaps, a very loosely con- 
nected memory community. 
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Facebook, which hosts the support page for Josip Šimunić, was specifically 
designed as a social networking site enabling self-representation and global con- 
nection with friends and colleagues. Moreover, as the Šimunić page exemplifies, 
it also connects and helps to create interest groups. The discussions on the Face- 
book page link to other Internet services, but also to older types of media. It is 
thus part of a much wider media landscape that is heavily drawn upon and 
linked to. As Lindgren points out, social media enable ‘many to many’ 
communication.” In the case of a Facebook page, this may take the form of 
the owner of the page making entries, which then receive likes, comments, or 
even chains of comments. An essential feature of Internet communication is 
that users can decide to be anonymous, or, if they want, identify themselves, 
or, indeed, invent a completely new identity for the purpose of online activities. 
Another characteristic of online interaction is the lack of control and reprisal, 
which may explain the widespread and unconstrained use of abusive and racist 
language in some fields and fora. 

The characteristics of Internet communication influence the ways in which 
history and memory may be represented and debated online. Memory debates 
can be fast, unbounded, anonymous and unregulated.” According to Ellen Rut- 
ten and Vera Zvereva this has significant implications: while the Internet offers 
many new possibilities of memory communication and negotiation, it also caus- 
es a semantic shift in the basic concept of memory. Users, they argue, are not pri- 
marily preoccupied with recollections but rather with basic concepts such as 
group solidarity, emotions and belonging.” Indeed, memory has always been 
about identity creations in the present, but in the case of memory debates on 
the Internet this becomes even more apparent — and more dominant. This was 
certainly the case with the Šimunić discussions on Facebook. 
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Facebook memory narratives 


The character of material and texts — or the content — on digital social media is 
different from that in printed media, and so is the relationship of the media users 
towards the content. According to media scholar José van Dijck, “user-generated 
content is considered unfinished, recyclable input”. This makes authorship un- 
clear, and it also makes texts and narratives less linear, more fragmented and 
sometimes even collagelike in their compilation of different bits of content. In- 
evitably, this influenced the types of debates and memory narratives created 
and distributed on Facebook in connection to Šimunić and ‘Za dom spremni’. 

The Facebook page ‘Support for Josip Šimunić’ was established on 20 No- 
vember 2013, the day after Croatia’s victory over Iceland and Simuni¢’s infamous 
chant.” The very first entry was a link to a YouTube clip on which former Pres- 
ident of the Croatian football association Vlatko Marković states on TV that the 
greeting ‘Za dom spremni’ is “completely normal” and not necessarily connected 
to the Ustasha movement. The clip was several years old. Marković, who was 
known for controversial statements against gay rights, had retired from his 
post in 2012 and had died in September 2013.” The entry received 1,038 likes 
and 64 comments. The vast majority of the comments were supportive of Markov- 
i¢’s statement and of Šimunić. Most users expressed this through a simple ‘bravo’ 
or ‘Za dom spremni’. Yet, the entry also received a number of more lengthy com- 
ments. A handful of comments reacted to the official critic of Šimunić from the 
Minister of Education and Sports, by suggesting in abusive and sexualized lan- 
guage what to do with Minister Jovanović, and also with Serbs in general. 

A few comments were explicitly political, suggesting that the minister must 
go or that Šimunić must have the right to free speech. A couple of comments 
were explicitly supportive of the Ustasha and Ante Pavelić, and some even cele- 
brated Ustasha atrocities. A handful of comments specifically related to public 
understandings of history, suggesting that journalists and politicians have no 
understanding of history, if they considered Simunié’s chant offensive; and 
one asked why the Ustasha are always treated as the bad guys, while the Serbian 
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Chetniks are not. Finally two comments were critical of Šimunić and the original 
entry, pointing out that the Ustasha were indeed evil. In general, the chain of 
comments expressed extremely fragmented and rather diverse points of views 
that did not really relate to one another. The vast majority of participation 
took the form of a click on Facebook’s ‘like’ button. 

The second entry, also made on 20 November, was simply a picture of 
Šimunić during his chant. It received 342 ‘likes’ and 9 comments of the same 
type as to the first entry. Apparently the Facebook page was now well established 
and started to attract attention. The third entry, a statement from the authors of 
the page explaining its purpose, received 9,228 likes and 1,028 comments. This 
entry certainly represents a contribution to the debate about the meaning of 
‘Za dom spremni’ and the memory of Croatia’s Ustasha past. The authors (the 
text makes it clear that there is more than one) state that the page was set up 
to back Šimunić because of his chanting and the attacks from media and politi- 
cians: “On this page we do not wish to politicize nor to glorify anyone... We only 
wish to show the real truth of the greeting ‘Za dom spremni’”, the authors claim, 
suggesting a somehow naive and one-sided view on the question of historical 
symbols. The authors rather lengthily argue that expressions almost similar to 
‘Za dom spremni’ were used on Croatian battlefields and in literature in the six- 
teenth, eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. Moreover, the authors claim, the Us- 
tasha salute was slightly different, and it was only in the communist period that 
the link between the Ustasha movement and ‘Za dom spremni’ was created, thus 
making the salute synonymous with a Croatian version of ‘Heil Hitler’. The entry 
thus seeks to discredit the official and mainstream historians’ view by describing 
it as based on communist — and Serbian dominated — propaganda. Finally, ac- 
cording to the authors of this entry, ‘Za dom spremni’ was widely used by Cro- 
atian forces during the war in 1991-1995, and the expression is now a popular 
salute among Croatian football fans. Clearly, the main strategy of the authors’ 
statement is to distance ‘Za dom spremni’ from Croatia’s Ustasha past and tie 
it to other parts of Croatian history, thus turning it into an ‘innocent’ and purely 
patriotic greeting. At the same time, the entry suggests that this is the current 
popular meaning of the chant in Croatia. How did Facebook users react to 
these strategies? 

With more than 9,000 likes and more than 1,000 comments, this second 
entry certainly called forth quite a reaction. Indeed, the chain of comments to 
this particular entry constitutes a text of more than 200,000 words. Yet, the char- 
acter of the comments seems quite as fragmented as in the case of the first entry. 
They span from the occasional call to “hang the Serbs” to plain praise of Šimunić 
or simply stating ‘Za dom spremni’, sometimes even abbreviated as “ZDS”; and 
they span from critique of Minister Jovanovic to critique of the page itself. Never- 
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theless, the vast response also allows for some examination of which types of 
comments were most likely to create reactions, at least in the form of ‘likes’. 
By far the most popular reaction to the second entry was a plain picture of 
Šimunić with the statement “Za Dom”, which was ‘liked’ by 1,327 people. Anoth- 
er popular response stated: “It is shameful that the Minister of Education seeks a 
history teacher for our Simuni¢, but when at Marakana the Croatian flag was 
burned, he accidentally didn’t notice”, thus suggesting that the minister is 
busy hunting down his own player, while ignoring assaults on Croatian national 
symbols in the famous Belgrade stadium. This comment created its own sub- 
chain of 9 comments, primarily suggesting in various ways that the Minister of 
Education rather than Šimunić needed a history teacher. Most of these entries 
received a handful of ‘likes’, while no one ‘liked’ a comment abusing the minis- 
ter in highly sexualized, homophobic and anti-Serbian terms. Thus, the com- 
ments in this sub-chain manifestly questioned the minister’s right to intervene, 
but even more fundamentally, they questioned the official interpretation of the 
salute ‘Za dom spremni’ and thus implicitly the official position on Ustasha his- 


tory. 
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Fig. 1: The Facebook page “In Support of Josip Šimunić” on 28 November 2013, proudly boasting 
of its more than 150,000 supporters 


Many comments framed the debate within an idea of a Serbian-Croatian con- 
flict. In this context, it also served to delegitimize Jovanovic, emphasizing his al- 
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leged Serbianness. The question of Jovanovic’s proposed pro-Serbian or anti-Cro- 
atian leaning was also linked to the government’s politics regarding the rights of 
the Serb minority in Slavonia and around Vukovar to write place signs in their 
own language and alphabet, which was severely criticized and condemned. 
While the dominant tone in the many comments was one of supporting what 
was presented as Simuni¢’s patriotism, the discussions about Šimunić and the 
nature of his chant also morphed to include general debates on the nature of pa- 
triotism, Croatian history, relations to Serbs, the unpatriotic line of the govern- 
ment and the economic crisis in the country. And next to it all were the recurring 
pro-Ustasha statements, but also the almost as regularly repeated comment criti- 
cizing the ignorance and cruelty of other comments. 

At this point, the communication spread quickly. Indeed, the vast majority of 
comments to the authors’ statement were left on 20, 21 or 22 November. More- 
over, the life span of the commenting activity was apparently quite limited; 
the most recent comment in the above-mentioned chain was left on 28 of Novem- 
ber 2013. Interaction between commenters was usually rather limited. While the 
first 50 comments did cause some reaction, at least in the form of ‘likes’, the re- 
maining 978 hardly ever received more than one or two likes, which seems to sug- 
gest that they were rarely attracting particular attention and probably rarely 
read. Rather than an ongoing debate, this appears to be a long series of personal 
statements, somewhat like tagging one’s name on an important wall, leaving a 
stone on top of a pile marking a mountain track, or perhaps just identifying one- 
self as belonging to a group. Indeed, basic expressions of in-group solidarity and 
group belonging seem to be the main point of most of these comments. 

Nevertheless, the negotiating of Croatian and Ustasha history on the Face- 
book page was constant and took many forms. One very frequent practice was 
to contest the official interpretation and invest ‘Za dom spremni’ with different 
meanings. A quote from Šimunić himself in an entry on 20 November stated 
that: “Those who are bothered by the shout ‘Za dom spremni’, let them learn 
some history. Any FARE [the international organization Football Against Racism 
in Europe], whichever accusation, penalty, I have nothing to be ashamed of.” 
This entry proudly contested the views of the Croatian Minister of Education 
and Sport and the international football world, suggesting that they were the 
ones who got history wrong. The same defiance was expressed by the authors 
of the Facebook page. An entry on 20 November called out: “Thank you everyone 
for the support for our Šimunić! JOSIP HANG ON! WE ARE WITH YOU! Za dom : 
SPREMNI ¥”. The eerie positioning of this particular expression next to the sym- 
bol of a heart boldly challenged the usual association of the greeting with Usta- 
sha fanaticism and cruelty. Moreover, in a number of entries, starting on 23 No- 
vember, the authors of the Facebook page systematically referred to “the old- 
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Croatian cry ‘Za dom spremni’”, thus again seeking to connect the Ustasha greet- 
ing to different associations. 


£ Potpora Josipu Šimuniću 
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Fig. 2: A post from 20 November 2013 proudly announces that the Facebook page has suc- 
ceeded in attracting attention from the media and calls to support for Šimunić. By situating a 
heart next to the Ustasha greeting, the post apparently seeks to associate that greeting with 
love rather than violence and cruelty. 


Moreover, the authors of the page as well as numerous comments repeatedly 
argued that Croatian history was characterized by Croats being victims of others, 
mainly communists and Serbs, and often the posts and comments did not distin- 
guish between these two parties. The accounts of communist and Yugoslav/Ser- 
bian crimes were often connected to descriptions of anti-Croatian chants by Ser- 
bian football fans and abuse of Croatian symbols in Serbian football stadiums. 
Rather than justifying the Ustasha or Šimunić, this rhetoric seems to suggest that 
others were much worse and used more offensive symbols, so why should Jova- 
nović and the Croatian government criticize and persecute Šimunić. Inevitably 
this led to relativization of Simuni@’s chant, but also of the crimes and violence 
of the Ustasha movement as such. The authors of the Facebook page supporting 
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Šimunić were involved in a difficult balancing act when they tried to justify Ši- 
muni¢’s use of the chant as pure patriotism while simultaneously rethinking Cro- 
atian history from a victim perspective, tying the Ustasha symbol of ‘Za dom 
spremni’ to a distant past, and comparing it to ‘worse’ crimes committed by 
Serbs, Communists and Chetniks. Often they came close to justifying Ustasha 
crimes by foregrounding the crimes of others. 

While the relativization of historical crimes and the attempts to distance ‘Za 
dom spremni’ from the Ustasha movement were quite popular, especially if they 
criticized Minister Jovanović (one such post received 11,652 ‘likes’ and 507 com- 
ments), the absolutely most popular posts seem to be the ones that simply sup- 
ported Šimunić himself. One entry on 22 November quoted a press release from 
the Croatian Football Association which stated that Simuni¢ was shocked that 
anyone would connect him with “the darkest period in Croatian history”. The 
entry then suggested that one ‘like’ equaled one ‘support’ for Šimunić, thereby 
gaining 17,674 likes. 

Rather than coherent texts, the content on the Facebook page in support of 
Šimunić constituted chaotic compilations of material. While some posts and en- 
tries transmitted memory narratives and symbols, others added new aspects, 
sometimes completely changing the direction of the communication, and very 
many simply signaled support or, much less frequently, disapproval. Among 
the interesting trends on the Facebook page is the use of other media. The au- 
thors of the page as well as the commenters often inserted clips or links in 
the entries, in order to underline, substantiate or illustrate a point, or just to im- 
press and entertain. Sometimes this was done without any explanation, leaving 
the reader to establish a meaningful link between posts on the Facebook page 
and the clips and sequences from other media. Especially clips, links and pic- 
tures that include the personal appearance of Josip Šimunić were usually very 
popular and seemed to need no context. The Facebook page thus interacted 
with other sources and served as a nucleus in the debate. This practice certainly 
expanded the scope of what went on, but it also contributed to the fluid and frag- 
mented character of the communication and commenting on the page. 

Another feature characterizing this Facebook debate is the systematic and 
very frequent recycling of pieces of text. The long entry by the authors explaining 
the aims of the page was regularly copied and reused in other posts, both by the 
authors and by commenters. Sometimes bits were cut out and others inserted, 
but long sequences of the text, if not all of it, are literally word-for-word identical 
to the original entry, sometimes with a new short introduction or a brief invita- 
tion to “read the truth”. On the one hand, this seems to suggest a presumption 
that this ‘truth’ will be more convincing by being frequently repeated. On the 
other, it may also reflect the assumption that the original entry will be very 
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quickly gone from the eye of the public, and that it therefore needs to be refresh- 
ed and kept present. Also, it reveals an interesting view on text and authorship: 
apparently the moment this entry was posted, it also became public and shared 
property, free for anyone to adopt and repost in their own name with no speci- 
fication of ownership or original source. It seems an underlying premise that if 
one shares the views expressed by another, one also has ownership of the text. 
And substantiation of any kind of the claims and arguments made in the text is 
seemingly quite unnecessary. Yet, users and contributors may add different types 
of substantiation, for example a link to a news service or a clip with a person 
publicly making similar claims. Parts of the audience thus contribute to a collec- 
tive creation of a kind of community knowledge with its own community-internal 
rules of validation. 

Yet, the participation and contribution from Facebook users also caused 
problems. The somehow anarchic character of the Internet and Facebook 
meant that it was very difficult to control comments and statements, and the po- 
sitions expressed by the authors behind the Facebook page inevitably appealed 
to members of Croatia’s extremist right-wing groupings, and apparently also at- 
tracted highly offensive comments. The regular use of curses and abusive, ob- 
scene language seemed to challenge the aims of the Facebook page. The fact 
that from the very beginning this was indeed a problem for the authors behind 
the page is clear from an entry posted on 20 November, in which the authors stat- 
ed: “We ask you to restrain unsuitable comments, curses, because we do not 
wish that the page be reduced to curses and insults! We ask you not to glorify 
any regime, because that is not suitable and we do not wish that!” There was 
clearly a fear that the cause may be tainted or hindered by both obscene lan- 
guage and pro-Ustasha statements. Furthermore, it is clear from other entries 
that there was a risk that the page might be closed or banned. Thus, while the 
medium of Facebook allowed the authors of the page to reach a large audience 
very quickly and invite them to participate in and support their project, users 
and commenters challenged and confused the aims and strategy of this project. 
Indeed, the participatory audience on Facebook constituted a real danger to the 
existence of the project’s platform. 

While the messages on the Facebook page ‘Support for Josip Šimunić’ cer- 
tainly spread quickly, it is hard to say how far they reached. Though commenters 
frequently pointed out that they lived outside Croatia or had a somehow non- 
Croatian background, entries and comments on the page were held predomi- 
nantly in Croatian with rare comments or questions in German, English or 
other languages. Yet, the page has certainly reached migrant communities out- 
side Croatia. In Munich a group of Croatian football supporters staged a small 
demonstration and sent photos of it to the ‘Support for Josip Šimunić’ page, 
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where they were posted on 25 November and received nearly 8,000 ‘likes’. In a 
way, the Facebook page thus served to create a memory community across inter- 
national borders. 

As stated above, starting on 23 November, the Facebook page also promoted 
a petition in support of Šimunić and addressed it to FIFA president, Sepp Blatter. 
This petition was initiated in the UK and formulated bilingually in English and 
Croatian, and it did get support from all over the world and in both languages. 
The petition text largely repeated the arguments from the Facebook page, but it 
also gave some further explanations for supporting the protest against Simuni¢’s 
punishment, one being that young Croats were sick of being connected to a Fas- 
cist past and having to stand trial for the crimes of the Ustasha, and another that 
they wanted freedom to express patriotism.” Some of the signatories left com- 
ments explaining why they supported the petition. Many simply stated that 
Šimunić was a patriot, not a Fascist, and that patriotism is not a crime. Others 
gave historical explanations similar to those on the Facebook page, and one 
posted the complete text of one of the versions of the original entry explaining 
the aims of the Facebook page. Yet, in spite of the more than 30,000 signatories, 
the petition had no influence on FIFA’s final decision, which was to confirm that 
Šimunić was banned from 10 international matches. But it did unite a dedicated 
international Internet community and thus contributed to a transnational mem- 
ory debate. 

The statements and explanations made by signatories of the petition were 
more homogenous and in line with the original intent of the petition text than 
was the case on the Facebook page. Obviously, participation was quite regulated 
in connection to the petition, as only signatories were able to comment. More- 
over, it may be argued that a signature and a comment stating the reasons for 
signing are more serious and committed ways of expressing one’s support 
than a ‘like’ on Facebook. The petition may be regarded as having created a 
loose and transcultural virtual memory community of people with fairly similar 
views on a particular element of Croatia’s past. While the petition’s electronic 
community reached a membership of 34,000, the Facebook page, with its 
much less controllable participatory audience, reached 160,000 followers. The 
petition page is somehow a finished activity, whereas the Facebook page stays 
active. Though the page gradually turned into a more ordinary kind of fan 
club platform for supporters of Josip Šimunić, it remained nationalist and very 
right wing, with connections to ultra-nationalist popular culture and veterans’ 
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organizations. Moreover, the page continued to make entries and create chains of 
comments debating the meaning of Croatian historical symbols, fascism and pa- 
triotism, albeit on a much smaller scale, and with much less intervention. Thus, 
there is still a digital afterlife of the debate caused by Josip Simunic¢’s fascist 
chant, but it is hardly vibrant. 


Conclusion 


The Facebook page ‘Support for Josip Šimunić’ contributed to a very rapid dis- 
semination of a particular set of views on the Šimunić case. It reached a large 
group of people, who somehow expressed their support through a click on 
‘like’. Parts of this group also engaged more actively through commenting, post- 
ing clips and links, and recycling the main statements of the page’s authors, thus 
sharing and confirming a certain view of the past. We may regard this group, and 
also the somewhat similar group of petition signatories, as a very large and very 
loose virtual memory community. Yet, the chaotic and anarchic character of the 
commenting practices suggests that this is a very fragmented and loose com- 
munity at best. Indeed, most commenters do not really relate to comments 
from other group members. 

Many commenters use the Šimunić debates to condemn Croatia’s political 
elite or to make a provocation. Yet, the vast majority of users of this page only 
click on ‘like’, which is certainly a minimal kind of participation. The speed, un- 
boundedness and participation, though minimal and enigmatic, open complete- 
ly new possibilities of memory transmission on the Internet and on Facebook. 
Yet, it is hard to say whether, in a case like that of Josip Šimunić, Facebook com- 
munication has a much larger reach and impact than other types of memory me- 
diation, such as printed media. The support page for Josip Šimunić had an audi- 
ence of 160,000 at the most. A tabloid newspaper such as Večernji list has a print 
run of around 60,000, presumably reaching 285,000 readers, and it has 881,000 
readers online. It seems fair to assume that most Croats learned of the Šimunić 
case through these channels, though this tells us nothing of their views. 

The Facebook page may be as much an example of the general fragmenta- 
tion within Croatian society with regard to the memory of Croatia’s fascist 
past. Both the Facebook page and the petition certainly constitute a contestation 
of the official and politically accepted view on the issue. Especially the Facebook 
page’s posts and comments promote a series of somehow loosely defined mem- 
ory narratives, which presents Croatia’s history as a long struggle for national 
freedom and independence, with its people often victimized and suffering 
from the crimes of others. In these narratives, the Ustasha history is certainly 
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not prominent, but certainly also less evil than so many other historical dark fig- 
ures. Indeed, in these narratives, the Ustasha do not seem to be taken sufficiently 
seriously to be allowed to taint Croatian patriotism in any way. Thus, their role 
with regard to the salute ‘Za dom spremni’ is presented as too insignificant to 
have any consequence. The Facebook page, and to a lesser extent the petition 
also, thus promoted massive banalization, trivialization and downplaying of Cro- 
atia’s darkest past. Indeed, the discourse on these pages suggests a lack of con- 
frontation with Croatia’s difficult Ustasha history, and in this it may reflect a 
more general problem of coming to terms with this past in Croatian society. 
Though the political establishment clearly condemns this part of Croatia’s histo- 
ry, the legacies from the ambiguous memory politics in the 1990s have left parts 
of Croatian society in a memorial grey zone with an unclear relationship to the 
Ustasha past. 
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Elvin Gjevori 
Collective Memory and Institutional Reform 
in Albania 


After the fall of communism across Eastern Europe, repressed memories resur- 
faced vengefully and became potent tools of political struggle. In the Balkans 
and some former Soviet republics such memories were even used to fuel pro- 
tracted wars and ethnic cleansing. Consequently, many social science debates 
have been interested in analysing memory conflicts and the way that they 
have been used by national elites to elicit mobilisation or acquire popular 
legitimacy.’ Although this analytical focus has been enlightening, collective 
memory viewed from this perspective has almost exclusively been characterized 
as a destructive instrument of political struggle. I argue that collective memory 
can also be an appropriate analytical framework to understand the profound 
and positive changes that have occurred in post-communist countries. Specifical- 
ly, collective memory can be instrumental in explaining the differing paths of in- 
stitutional reforms across and within emerging democracies. 

In this regard Albania presents an interesting case through which to test col- 
lective memory as an explanatory mechanism behind institutional reform, spe- 
cifically institutionalisation defined as the situation whereby “[a]luthority and 
power are depersonalized, and resource mobilization and principles of resource 
allocation are routinized.”? After the fall of communism, in addition to the econ- 
omy, Albania had to reform the armed forces and judiciary since they were the 
main power centres through which the communist regime had built one of the 
most repressive dictatorships in Eastern Europe. Both reforms started in 1991 
and initially suffered from the same symptoms of politicisation, nepotism and 
corruption. After the pyramid scheme crisis of 1997, which resulted in the almost 
total collapse of the state, both the armed forces and the judiciary had to begin 
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anew and were again politicised. Although their history under communism was 
similar since they were politicised and their early transition reforms were also 
similar, from the early 2000s on there has been progress towards institutionali- 
sation in the military while that of the judiciary lags behind. The success of mili- 
tary reform culminated with NATO accession in 2009, while the failure of judicial 
reform became one of the main impediments to advancing Albania’s EU integra- 
tion. This raises the question as to why Albania was more successful in institu- 
tionalising its military than the judiciary. 


Collective memory and preference formation 


Explaining why Albania was successful in institutionalising its military more 
substantially than the judiciary can be approached from different angles, the 
most prominent of which would be a rationalist, interest-based approach. Indeed 
elite interests are crucial to explain institutional reforms. However, in emerging 
democracies experiencing prolonged and volatile transitions, interests are highly 
mutable, making it difficult for elites to identify and use them as guides to their 
political behaviour. In Albania, the mutability of interests is even more accentu- 
ated because it experienced major uncertainty not only in 1991, when commu- 
nism fell, but also in 1997, when the above-mentioned pyramid schemes col- 
lapsed and resulted in popular revolt, and again in 1999 during the Kosovo 
war, when half a million refugees entered its territory. Therefore, undertaking 
an analysis of institutional reform in Albania by identifying elite interests in a 
particular moment and then connecting them to decisions would be neither en- 
lightening nor correct. In emerging democracies like Albania, one has to analyze 
the events that happen before interests crystallised because such events affect 
interest formation, which in turn affects political behaviour. So I do not deny 
the role of interests in explaining variation of political behaviour; I instead ex- 
plain how interests are shaped. This perspective is particularly important for 
studying transitioning democracies as it enables researchers to understand dif- 
fering institutional developments across and within countries. 

Therefore, I argue that in transitioning countries with unstructured institu- 
tions, a process of social construction occurs, prior to institutional consolidation, 
during which actors create an understanding of the problem and the way to ad- 
dress it. Under conditions of uncertainty, where the old has been repudiated, the 
future is unclear and the high hopes of the first days of freedom have been 
dampened by the unavoidable crises of transition, actors have to reassess 
their goals, reshape their interests and only then can they act. So to understand 
institutionalisation reform, one has to understand how problems are perceived, 
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how history is made sense of, how preferences are shaped and then analyze their 
effects on institutions. For this reason, I rely on a constructivist account of inter- 
est formation with collective memory as an explanatory mechanism to account 
for institutionalisation in Albania. The evolution of collective memory defined 
as “social representations concerning the past which each group produces, insti- 
tutionalizes, guards and transmits through the interaction of its members”? pro- 
vides a variety of frameworks through which diverse actors develop an under- 
standing of the past and confront the challenges of the future, especially in 
periods of uncertainty. It is through such frameworks that actors form preferen- 
ces and against which they evaluate choices. The analysis of elite collective 
memory therefore is key to understanding pre-institutionalisation preference for- 
mation. 

Based on the theoretical understanding laid out above, this chapter’s main 
argument is that the differing degrees of military and judicial institutionalisation 
in Albania from the beginning of its democratic transition in 1992 to its NATO 
accession in 2009 can be explained by the development of elite collective mem- 
ory. I argue that the combination of the memory of the communist regime and 
the memory of the main crises during the transition created the frameworks 
through which political elites ranked priorities enabling substantial institution- 
alisation in the military only. 


Methodology - tracing collective memory 


Tracing the development of collective memory is generally difficult, in Albania 
even more so since data on public opinion are either missing or unreliable. 
The most effective and practical method by which one can measure such devel- 
opment is through the analysis of newspaper coverage of military and judicial 
reform. Newspaper coverage is an appropriate medium through which to analyze 
collective memory because written language is one of the main mechanisms 
through which memory is conveyed, becomes available to the linguistic entity, 
and shapes interest formation.* Studying the language used by politically affili- 
ated newspapers in particular enables researchers to gain an understanding of 
the political elite’s perspective, their memory of the previous regime, their under- 
standing of the crises they faced, and the future they envision. Newspaper cover- 


3 Paolo Jedlowski. “Memory and Sociology. Themes and Issues.” Time and Society 10.1 (2001): 
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age is not only representative of the elite’s view, but it also reaches and affects 
public opinion on a wide scale. Therefore, by analysing newspaper coverage of 
military and judicial reform I can trace elite interest formation over time. To 
do so, I focus on the level of politicisation based on the assumption that insti- 
tutionalisation and politicisation are inversely related. I rely on content and dis- 
course analysis of newspaper articles to investigate how the politicisation of 
military and judicial reform has developed over the years and to identify the 
causal mechanisms explaining any observed change. 

I have chosen two newspapers: Rilindja Demokratike (Democratic Rebirth), 
the official organ of the centre-right Democratic Party and Zéri i Popullit (Voice 
of the People) the official organ of the centre-left Socialist Party. These newspa- 
pers provide the official position of the two political parties which have governed 
Albania since the fall of communism. Both newspapers are thoroughly political 
during the period under analysis and their articles represent the official posi- 
tions of their respective parties. Because of tight party control, any change in 
their coverage cannot come out of the changing nature of the newspapers, but 
out of the political parties controlling their editorial line. I examined all the ed- 
itions of these newspapers from 1992 to 2009 and collected all substantive, pol- 
icy-oriented articles regarding military and judicial reform. Articles containing 
‘simple’ reporting of a story, without analysing and assigning merit/blame 
were not collected. At the end of data collection I built a dataset of 1535 articles 
covering military and judicial reform from 1992 to 2009. 

The collected articles were classified by newspaper, by topic (military/judi- 
ciary) and by type of coverage (non-politicised/politicised). The third categorisa- 
tion requires some explanation. An article is deemed to provide non-politicised 
coverage if it has one of the following attributes: 1. States that the military/judi- 
ciary is an independent institution. 2. States that the military/judiciary is under- 
going positive reform increasing professionalism and de-politicisation. 3. De- 
fends military/judicial reform and calls on the ‘other side’ to refrain from 
politicisation. An article is deemed to provide politicised coverage if it has one 
of the following: 1. States that the military/judiciary is a politically controlled in- 
stitution lacking independence and serving the sitting government’s interests. 2. 
Accuses the government of politicising the military/judiciary through political 
appointments. 

Lastly, from 1992 to 2009 there were three changes of power: in 1992 the 
Democratic Party (DP) won the elections and became the first non-communist 
party to lead Albania since 1944. In 1997 the Socialist Party (SP) came to 
power after pyramid schemes collapsed followed by anarchy, and in 2005 the 
DP returned to power. This variation enables me to analyze whether newspaper 
coverage of military and judicial reform is connected to the political fortunes of 
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the DP and SP. It should be noted that military policy has been remarkably 
steady as both sides have constantly downsized the military, relied on the 
same strategic partners and provided similar budgetary support. Therefore, if I 
notice any change in the newspaper coverage of military reform, it is unlikely 
that it reflects policy change. 


Findings 


Both newspapers dedicate considerable attention to military and judicial reform, 
an indication that they see them as problematic. The more significant finding is 
that coverage of judicial reform is politicised throughout the period under scru- 
tiny. The level of politicisation oscillates in accordance with the Democratic Party 
and the Socialist Party being in power and opposition. Each time the DP is in 
power, its newspaper Democratic Rebirth (DR) covers the government’s judicial 
reforms as positive while the Voice of the People (VP) sees them as attempts to 
politicise the judiciary. Each time the SP is in power the VP defends the govern- 
ment’s judicial reforms while DR accuses it of politicisation. Regarding military 
reform, during the 1990s, its coverage follows the politicised trajectory of judicial 
reform. However, from 2002 on, it becomes increasingly less politicised and no 
longer oscillates when DP and SP are in and out of power. The graphs below (Fig- 
ures 1 and 2) illustrate the fluctuation of politicisation of newspaper coverage of 
judicial and military reform in relation to the ideological orientation of the gov- 
ernment. 

As the graphs show, judicial reform coverage is consistently politicised while 
military reform coverage is politicised in the 1990s only and becomes increasing- 
ly less so in the 2000s. So it is natural to ask, why did the coverage of military 
reform change in the second decade of the transition? Since both institutions 
had been similarly politicised during communism and the first decade of transi- 
tion, why did the political elites change their approach in the second decade of 
the transition, only for the military? What is this change indicatory of? To answer 
these questions, the following sections will analyze DR’s and VP’s newspaper ar- 
ticles to identify the justificatory mechanisms which allowed their coverage of 
judicial reform to be politicised throughout the period under analysis and the 
justificatory mechanisms which enabled the de-politicisation of military reform 
coverage in the second decade of transition. 
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Coverage of Judicial Reform 


Except for 1992, the Democrats’ first year in power, Democratic Rebirth (DR) pro- 
vided a non-politicised coverage of judicial reform so much so that in 1995 and 
1996 it had no politicised articles. The coverage was primarily concerned with a 
comparison of the democratic judiciary with that under communism. An article 
on 16 February 1996 is a good illustration of this approach, as it stated: 


[W]e inherited from the communist regime a judiciary which was uniquely dependent on 
politics. Only in Albania the ministry of justice and the defence lawyer were abolished in 
1967. After the establishment of democracy these institutions were introduced again [...] 
Since the fall of communism, judicial independence has been accepted as the main priority 
for the construction of the new state.’ 


The message is clear, Albania has come out of one of its darkest periods, and in 
the years of the DP government the healthy foundations of a new judiciary have 
been built. This, however, was DR’s message late in the Democratic Party’s term; 
before defending the judiciary and judicial reforms, DR applied strong pressure 
on the judiciary to follow the government’s political goals. Early in DP’s term DR 
pressured the judiciary to put on trial the former communist leadership and ac- 
cused the SP of sabotaging the trials since when they had been in power “the 
trial was delayed because the SP found it difficult to punish its spiritual inspirers 
[...] Only after the victory of [DP] democracy in March 22 1992 the trial restarted.” 
Thus, the first elements of the connection between the ideological orientation of 
the government and judicial effectiveness are surfacing as DR argued in this ar- 
ticle that only when the Democratic Party is in power the judiciary is effective 
and apolitical. Attention to the expected trials of the communist leadership con- 
tinued and so did DR’s ‘advice’ to the judiciary by stating: 


[T]he people directly responsible for communist crimes will scream: ‘What good comes out 
of these trials? What do we gain from punishments? This is not justice, it is revenge [...]’ 
They lie, they are afraid of being punished and this is why they scream. They know 
there can be no reconciliation, no rule of law, no social justice without analysing the 
past and punishing those responsible for this great tragedy.’ 


1 For practicality, the name of the newspapers and titles are translated in the footnotes while 
the original name and title are placed alongside the translation in the bibliography. 
Democratic Rebirth. “The Albanian judiciary aims to reach contemporary standards.” 15 Febru- 
ary 1996, 4. 

2 Democratic Rebirth. “Nears the time for the trial of the communist cast.” 11 July 1992, 1. 
3 Democratic Rebirth. “No revenge just justice.” 20 October 1992a, 3. 
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Here, DR called for the use of the judiciary to try the former communist leader- 
ship as a way to analyze the past and punish those responsible for it. Not only 
was DR in favour of using the judiciary, but it argued that it could be done only 
under the DP government because the SP was the successor of the communist 
regime. This perspective was destined to politicise the discussion of judicial re- 
form, as the opposition — accused of being camouflaged communists — would 
see it as an attempt to control the judiciary and use it against the opposition. 

While in 1992 and early 1993 DR pressured the judiciary to investigate the 
communist leadership as an indirect way to de-legitimise the SP accused of har- 
bouring them, by the end of 1993 the calls to investigate the SP itself became 
more direct. DR called upon the judiciary “to fulfil its duty” in investigating 
the corruption of the Socialists, whom it saw as a continuation of Enver Hoxha’s* 
Labour Party.” DR argued that Socialists claimed the accusations were political 
because they knew they were guilty. The paper incited the judiciary to action 
by saying, “(T]he judiciary MUST HAVE NO MERCY for ordinary thieves like 
[SP Chairman] Fatos Nano.”° DR not only accused the SP leader of being corrupt 
and the SP of being the inheritor of communism, but it accused the opposition of 
being against judicial reform because they wanted to control it as they had when 
they were communists. “Such behaviour can be expected only by those who 
have never accepted the rule of law, who, when in power, controlled the judiciary 
according to their arbitrary wills, who eliminated the right to legal counsel so 
that people were left exposed to the cruelties of the dictatorship.”” These articles 
connected DR’s overall argument: the communist leadership politicised the judi- 
ciary, was criminal and corrupt, for which it had to be investigated. Secondly, 
and more importantly, the SP was the inheritor of the communist mentality of 
political control over the judiciary, which positioned it against judicial reform. 

Just as it used the memory of the communist regime to de-legitimise the op- 
position, DR also referenced the abuses of the communists as part of its rhetoric 
in defending the government’s judicial reform. In doing so, DR continued to de- 
legitimise any Socialist criticism by arguing that they were unreformed commu- 
nists in favour of a politicised judiciary. For example, in late 1993, DR defended 
the government’s decision to graduate new lawyers in six-month courses to re- 


4 At the head of the Labour Party, Enver Hoxha was the leader of Albania’s one-party state dur- 
ing 1944-1985. 

5 Democratic Rebirth. “Now it is the judiciary’s time to fulfil its duty.” 8 May 1993, 2. 

6 Democratic Rebirth. “The Judiciary must have no mercy on ordinary thieves like Fatos Nano.” 
15 May 1993a, 1. 

7 Democratic Rebirth. “Only a band of thieves can come to the defence of a thief.” 18 February 
1994, 3. 
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place those judges and investigators considered as co-operators of the commu- 
nist regime in an article stating “the Albanian judiciary was the field where com- 
munism was the most dominant; otherwise Albanians would not have experi- 
enced that kind of dictatorship for fifty years.”® Those who had been 
delivering ‘justice’ in the name of the people, claimed the article, were products 
of the communist caste and in their education they learned only the Labour Par- 
ty’s directives, making them nothing other than Party commissars. For that rea- 
son, DR claimed, most judges and prosecutors had to be replaced by lawyers 
educated during democracy. It is clear that DR presents judicial reform as a proc- 
ess in which the old judges need to be replaced with new ones and this new ju- 
diciary then needs to ‘fulfil its duty’ and condemn the communist caste and its 
camouflaged inheritors. 

The balancing between defending the government’s judicial reform and at- 
tacking the Socialist opposition continued in an editorial in which the SP was 
accused of being “ready to sacrifice — for the sake of political capital and 
power - law, justice and democracy.” In fact it could not be otherwise; if the 
reform is presented as a way to punish communists hidden in the SP and corrupt 
Socialists, the latter cannot be anything but enemies of judicial independence. 
DR reinforced its accusations and stated that the SP attacked the judiciary be- 
cause, they controlled it when they were communists and they yearn to control 
it again. That is why the new judiciary should make sure that “criminals like [SP 
Chairman] Fatos Nano are tried for genocide [...] the communist leadership must 
answer for the blood of innocent victims, the people killed in the streets, those 
burned alive, the mothers left alone, the destruction done to this country.”'® 

From late 1992 on DR was persistent in its message: the SP is the continua- 
tion of the Labour Party and the communist regime, and thereby guilty of its 
crimes and of the politicisation of the judiciary. Secondly, the SP, as evidenced 
by the trial of its chairman, was also characterised as guilty of corruption and 
abuse of power. That is why the SP was against judicial reform, and that it 
why, in DR’s eyes, its complaints were illegitimate since corrupt unreformed 
communists were not to be trusted. The contours of this coverage hold steady 
until 1997, when the DP goes into opposition. 


8 Democratic Rebirth. “Military reform will not be stopped by the communist screams of the VP.” 
19 November 1993b, 4. 

9 Democratic Rebirth. “Even Fatos Nano will submit to the law and the judiciary.” 14 February 
1994a, 1. 

10 Democratic Rebirth. “Criminals like [SP Chairman] Fatos Nano should be tried for genocide 
also.” 1 June 1995, 1. 
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For the same period VP’s coverage was the exact opposite. After the Socialist 
Party (SP) lost the 1992 elections, the VP was initially hesitant to put forth a full- 
throated criticism of judicial reform. These reservations, however, soon started 
waning as at the end of 1992 it analyzed the appointment of the new Prosecutor 
General (PG) arguing that: 


[Flor precious services rendered to the DP, by breaking the law in favour of the power-hold- 
ers, Mr Dragoshi was rewarded with the position of the PG [...] while the former PG Maksim 
Haxhia, who refused to break the law and harm the independence of the judiciary, was fired 
unceremoniously. 


This was the first accusation against the government for politicising the judiciary 
and was followed by many more. For example, VP published a long article where 
it analyzed DP’s judicial reform and noted that in Albania instead of the rule of 
law, one found a situation where “the pressure of authorities on the judiciary to 
follow ‘central directives’ is clear evidence of the flagrant attempts to build a po- 
litical and police state which aims to side-track the rule of law.”’” So by the end 
of 1992, the VP had set the contours of its approach towards DP’s judicial reform 
by arguing that it was a politically motivated attempt to control the judiciary. 
This kind of coverage was on display in early 1993 when the VP accused the 
DP of pressuring the judiciary with the aim of using it politically: 


[T]his was what the Labour Party tried to do and this is what the DP is doing under the ban- 
ner of ‘fighting judicial corruption and communists in the judiciary.’ The latest decisions of 
the High Council of Justice’ to cleanse the judiciary reached a new peak of politicisation, 
which will continue in the future.“ 


While DR accused the SP of being unreformed communists, the VP replied by ar- 
guing that the DP-led government was beset by a communist mentality of main- 
taining political control over the judiciary. 

Besides accusing the government of aiming to control the judiciary, the VP 
was also specific in its criticisms by analysing sensitive legislative initiatives. 
For example, VP criticised the law on defence lawyers, which it saw as a contin- 
uation of “the psychological violence on the organs of the judiciary to not dare 
follow their juridical consciences in cases involving the party in power [...] this 
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law is deeply political.” In addition, as part of its campaign to denounce the 
government’s control of the judiciary, the VP joined the debate on the condensed 
courses graduating judges and prosecutors. The VP stated that “the preparation 
of the ‘Party’s faithful’ in the three-month courses is a sign of the dangers to in- 
dividual rights.”'° Interestingly, VP, the newspaper founded by Enver Hoxha, in- 
creasingly compared the government’s decisions to the actions taken by commu- 
nists when they gained power. From VP’s perspective, DP’s reform was as 
politicised and thirsty to control the judiciary as the communists were when 
they came to power. 

Attacks on the judiciary reached unprecedented levels when a proceeding 
for corruption was initiated against SP Chairman Fatos Nano. The trial provided 
VP the most opportune moment to demonstrate that indeed the DP had been 
working to politicise the judiciary in order to use it against the opposition. 
The VP argued that: “the judiciary is under the control of the rightist-fascist 
state” and one month later writes “the judiciary is scared. The Constitutional 
Court is afraid to defend the law, is afraid to demonstrate its independence, is 
afraid to show democratic emancipation, and is afraid to escape the claws of po- 
litical control.”*® After accusing the DP of politicising the judiciary and using the 
Nano trial as evidence of its submission, VP argued that the judiciary was merely 
an extension of the government." After Mr Nano was declared guilty and given a 
long prison sentence, VP concluded “the judiciary is under the total control of 
politics.”?° VP’s coverage of judicial reform conveyed the message that the judi- 
ciary was politicised and presented DP’s judicial reforms as attempts to ‘capture’ 
the judiciary and use it as an instrument against the opposition. On numerous 
occasions the VP accused the government of following in the footsteps of the 
communist regime by building a politicised judiciary. This editorial line contin- 
ued until 1997 when the SP gained power. 

In 1997, after growing protests over the failure of pyramid schemes, the dec- 
laration of a state of emergency, and the looting of military depots, the DP-led 
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government resigned and new elections were held and won overwhelmingly by 
the SP. This change of power was reflected in the direction of newspaper cover- 
age. As soon as President Berisha” and the DP were out of power, DR began ac- 
cusing the government of politicising the judiciary. Remarkably, however, the 
content of the accusations did not change. If during 1992-97 DR de-legitimised 
SP accusations against judicial reform on the basis that the SP was not to be 
trusted as the heir of the communist regime, after 1997, it used the same accusa- 
tion to label SP’s judicial reform as politicised. For example, on the day of the 
swearing in of the new president and the official removal of Berisha, DR wrote 
“today begins the aggression of the ex-communists on the constitution and inde- 
pendent institutions.””” DR maintains the same line of attack against the SP 
whether in opposition or in government: unreformed communists are not to 
be trusted. 
This approach was on clear display a few days later when DR wrote: 


[Justice Minister] Kondi presented yesterday the Socialists’ platform of aggression against 
judicial independence. The barbarity of the SP and its henchmen against the young judges 
who implemented judicial reform transforming Albania from the country where people 
were killed to a country where freedom was protected and guaranteed, was to be 
expected.” 


As far as DR was concerned, the return of the SP to power was equivalent to the 
return of the communist methods of judicial politicisation. In addition, DR, as it 
had done when the DP was in power, continued to attack the SP for connections 
with political crime. For example, DR argued that “[President] Meidani, [Minister 
of Justice] Kondi and the SP are expected to vote in favour of the reintroduction 
of communist criminals and murderers in courts and the Prosecutor’s Office to 
transform the judiciary into an obedient tool for the elimination of political 
opponents.”** The article referred to the government’s initiative to return to 
work a number of judges and prosecutors removed by the DP government. How- 
ever, from DR’s perspective this was equivalent to the return of the former com- 
munist judicial cast. 

Accusations against the government for politicising the judiciary continued 
with high intensity even after the troubled year of 1997. For example, in an inter- 
view with the former DP-appointed and SP-fired Chief Justice of the Constitution- 
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al Court, DR quoted him saying that “the year 1999 will be a continuation of the 
destruction of the judiciary; its further corruption and political revenge against 
those few left who do not obey the government.” This quote encapsulates 
the continuous attacks regarding politicisation and corruption, which were cru- 
cial to DR’s de-legitimatisation of the government’s judicial reform. DR contin- 
ued to maintain the same hard line accusing the Socialist government of politi- 
cising the judiciary. In 2000 DR provided an overview of SP’s judicial reform 
since their accession to power: 


[Alfter removing all the chairmen of district courts, the chairmen of appellate courts, and 
after inventing political tests as a way to remove judges who did not follow their political 
orders, [President] Meidani and [Justice Minister] Kondi now have come out openly with 
their plan to install SP militants in the organs of the judiciary.” 


Clearly, after the DP lost power in 1997 DR’s coverage of judicial reform changed 
significantly by attacking it as politicised. Substantially however, DR’s case 
against SP’s judicial reform relied on the same justificatory mechanisms it 
used when it was in power. When the DP was in power DR argued that Socialists 
were not to be trusted because they wanted to turn the clock back to the com- 
munist practices of politicised judiciary; after going into opposition DR argued 
that the SP was in fact turning the clock back to the politicised communist judi- 
ciary. DR’s coverage followed the same editorial line throughout its opposition 
until it returned to power in 2005. 

The opposite is true of the Voice of the People’s (VP) coverage of judicial re- 
form after the Socialists won the elections in 1997. From VP’s perspective every- 
thing needed to begin anew. Therefore, the paper wrote that the government 
must prioritise the creation of a new and independent judiciary.” As SP’s efforts 
to reform the judiciary began, in an article entitled “[T]he court mafia collapses” 
the paper informed its readers that the new High Council of Justice (HCJ) has 
begun judicial reform. Claiming a new beginning for the judiciary, the VP 
wrote that “during the five years of the DP government, judges did not wear 
the black toga of the judge, but the blue [colour of the DP] apron of the DP. 
Courts made political decisions, not judicial ones.””° 

Similarly to DR, the VP shows remarkable stability in the content of its cov- 
erage as it continues to attack the DP for the politicisation of the judiciary and 
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attempts to connect DP’s reforms to Albania’s former communist regime. Such 
an approach is best encapsulated by an article which analyzed the development 
of the judiciary as follows: “the [Labour] Party politicised the judiciary and inter- 
vened directly in its affairs. Important trials were conducted under Hoxha’s lead- 
ership, which is a clear indication of the absence of an independent judiciary.” 
After identifying the first problem as coming from communism, the VP identified 
the second one: “[President] Berisha took control of the communist judicial ma- 
chinery and simply repainted it blue [...] Berisha at the head of the DP state cre- 
ated an intellectual and professional desert in the judiciary in order to harass his 
political opponents for absurd alleged crimes.””? It is clear that VP attempted to 
draw a straight line between the judicial reform during communism and DP’s ju- 
dicial reform during 1992-97. In drawing this straight line, it aimed to discredit 
DP’s past reform, justify the need for SP’s reform, and pre-emptively to de-legit- 
imate any DP accusations. 

With time, as the Socialist-led reform is implemented, the VP no longer men- 
tions judicial politicisation. In fact, the VP decreases its coverage of judicial re- 
form and in 2004, SP’s last full year in power, it writes only twelve articles. As far 
as the VP was concerned, SP’s judicial reform had been successful. Just as DR’s 
coverage became politicised once the DP was out of power, VP’s coverage be- 
came non-politicised once the SP gained power. However, although the newspa- 
pers change the direction of their coverage, the content remains almost intact. 
DR continues to accuse the SP of being the institutional heir of the Labour 
Party, while the VP continues to accuse the DP of being the ideational heir of 
the Labour Party. Both sides use the memory of communism and tie it to their 
opponent to de-legitimise their policies, belittle their objections, and justify 
their own reforms. 

In 2005, the DP returned to power after eight years of opposition, and just as 
in 1992 and 1997 both newspapers change the direction but not the substance of 
their coverage. During 1992-97 Socialists were accused of being unreformed 
communists falsely attacking DP’s judicial reform of politicisation. During 
1997-2005 Socialists were accused of applying their communist heritage to po- 
liticise the judiciary and use it against the opposition, and after 2005 they were 
again accused by DR of pretending to defend the judiciary to maintain their po- 
litical control over it.” There is remarkable continuity in DR’s coverage of judi- 
cial reform as it continuously accused the SP of politicising the judiciary because 
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of its communist heritage. The VP on the other hand, just as it did when it was 
first in opposition, after 2005 accused Berisha of being a communist-inspired 
politician who wanted to regain political control over the judiciary. Once the 
SP moved into opposition, VP’s coverage of judicial reform was re-politicised 
and the newspaper accused the government of usurping the judiciary.” As im- 
portantly, VP relied on the same ideational mechanisms it used during SP’s 
1992-97 opposition, equating Berisha’s reform with the communist practices 
of judicial politicisation. 


Preliminary Conclusion 


During this seventeen-year span it is clear that DR and VP covered judicial re- 
form in a politicised way. Each time the DP and SP were in power, their newspa- 
pers portrayed the judiciary as undergoing positive reform. Inversely, each time 
the DP and SP were in opposition their newspapers accused the government of 
politicising the judiciary and using it against the opposition. Secondly, and as 
importantly, there is one element that both newspapers share and that connects 
their articles on an ideational level; the memory of communism. There was little 
analysis of what happened to the judiciary during communism, but both news- 
papers agreed that it was politicised to enable the regime to maintain power. 
Consequently, the memory of communism became a label for a politicised judi- 
ciary. This is why DR, in their first term continually accused the SP of being beset 
by the communist mentality of judicial politicisation while the ex-communist VP 
accused the DP of applying communist methods to implement its own politicisa- 
tion. The accusations of communist tendencies or mentality were used to de-le- 
gitimise the other side’s judicial reform or accusations of judicial politicisation. 

These accusations of communist mentality/heritage precluded the ‘other 
side’ from being viewed as a legitimate partner in judicial reform. If the other 
side was communist, then it was by definition against an independent judiciary, 
and had an ingrained interest in fighting against judicial institutionalisation. 
Therefore, both DR and VP viewed judicial reform as the complete validation 
of one side and the political denunciation of the other undemocratic side. 
That is why the reform of one side was based on the rollback of the reforms ap- 
plied by the other. As is clear through this analysis, from 1992 to 2009 this was 
the framework through which judicial reform was portrayed. This coverage made 
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the achievement of a bipartisan agreement impossible because if the other side 
was made up of unreformed communists longing to turn back to the communist 
practices of a politicised judiciary, agreement was not possible. If the other side 
is presented, as both newspapers did, as antithetical to the democratic values of 
independent institutions and good governance, then it must be fought and not 
accommodated. 


Coverage of Military Reform 


After the Democratic Party (DP) came to power in 1992, Democratic Rebirth (DR) 
defended military reform and argued that the Socialist Party (SP) was against it 
because of its communist mentality and heritage. As a result, DR reminded read- 
ers of the communist practices of military politicisation as a way to de-legitimise 
Socialist criticism: 


The Labour Party of yesterday and the SP of today are responsible for the haemorrhaging in 
the military. The inhuman, anti-Albanian and anti-democratic actions - the politicisation of 
the military — started when the most vehement anti-Albanian and craziest adventurer Enver 
Hoxha usurped military leadership [...] It became even more evident after 1960 when, mer- 
cilessly, Hoxha eliminated military officials whom he deemed, through his demonic mind, 
part of enemy groups.” 


From the beginning, military reform was covered in a highly politicised tone, 
even more so than with judicial reform, as DR did not just blame the communist 
regime for politicising the military, but also equated it with the SP in opposition. 
This approach set the stage for the politicisation of military reform, which con- 
tinued with its harsh language as the SP was accused of being “a committed op- 
ponent of military reform [since] its military doctrine is identical to Enver Hox- 
ha’s people’s military.”?? So, DR claimed that military reform was not just a 
repudiation of the communist politicisation of the military, but also a repudia- 
tion of the SP as an unreformed communist-inspired party. Just as it did with ju- 
dicial reform, DR claimed that DP was undoing communist politicisation of the 
military and the SP stood in the way because of its communist heritage and 
ideology. 
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So, for military reform also, the communist past was an important lens 
through which reform was evaluated. Although communism could be recalled 
in many ways, for DR such coverage had one main angle: communism as a 
state which used politically-inspired violence to maintain power. Time and 
again, when using communism as a justificatory mechanism in its articles on 
military reform, DR described the communist regime as criminal and murderous 
and stated that “the entire domestic and international activity of Hoxha’s regime 
was criminal and anti-national.” DR argued that after the communists came to 
power, “they began a campaign of persecutions, arrests, imprisonments, tor- 
tures, killings with no trial, violence against families, entire villages and intellec- 
tuals [...] aiming to eliminate that part of the population which would not accept 
the communist dictatorship.”** Of the many elements that could have been chos- 
en to describe the communist period, DR focused on the violent nature of Hox- 
ha’s regime. So when DR argued that the government was undoing communist 
military politicisation and that the SP was a communist-inspired party, it had 
a specific kind of communism in mind. DR claimed that DP’s military reform 
would ensure that the violence inherent to the communist regime never re- 
turned, while the SP was longing to bring it back. This approach aimed to under- 
cut SP accusations and de-legitimise it as a partner in military reform. DR’s cov- 
erage maintains the same editorial line until the end of DP’s governance by 
presenting military reform as a great achievement and accusing the SP of 
being a communist-inspired party aiming to politicise the military. 

The VP on the other hand saw the government’s military reform as fully po- 
liticised. From accusations of treason, fascism, and communism no punches 
were spared in the heated exchanges: 


Mussolini’s fascists and Nazi Germans, those who are still alive at least, their supporters in 
Albania, the Greek monarchical-fascists, the Serbian chauvinists, and all the enemies of the 
Albanian people, finally can rejoice at the condition in which the Albanian military finds 
itself [...] The DP has purged 15,000 officers who left the country as refugees while hundreds 
of others are locked in prison cells because they have been stained with political 
accusations.” 


While DR accused the SP of being unreformed communists, VP replied that DP’s 
military reform was not only politicised, but was also harming the country’s na- 
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tional defence. VP criticised military reform as unpatriotic, overly politicised and 
consequently weakening the country: 


[T]housands of officers are witnesses of the fact that this reform is based upon political cri- 
teria. It is sad, but true, that military appointments are approved by DP’s offices. It is un- 
fortunate that the present military leadership is entirely politicised. This is not only illegal, 
but also very dangerous for the fate of the military and the nation’s defence.** 


According to the VP, DP’s government was acting just like the communist regime 
did by politicising the military and using it for its own purposes. This is why in 
an article entitled “[t]he reform in the armed forces is not led by the law but by 
DP’s politics” VP strongly criticised the reform for lacking vision, competence 
and for being politicised.” Evidently, the early exchanges on military reform 
were highly politicised and aimed to discredit DP’s reform as unpatriotic, un- 
democratic, and a continuation of communist politicisation. Such coverage, 
first by DR and then by the VP, precluded the other side from being viewed as 
a partner in military reform. 

Accusations of a politicised military reform continued in 1994 also. In early 
June VP accused the Ministry of Defence (MoD) of using soldiers as ‘travelling 
voters’ so that the DP would win a special election. The VP analyzed this 
issue and argued that DP’s politicisation of military reform was endangering Al- 
bania’s democratic future. The article further accused the leadership of the MoD 
of using the military for overtly political reasons as an “instrument of DP’s 
interests.”®® This issue was again analyzed and the MoD was accused of 
“being committed to follow the road of the anti-law [and] use the Albanian mili- 
tary, similarly to third world countries, to keep power at any cost.”?? During SP’s 
opposition, the VP maintained the same editorial line accusing the government 
of undertaking a politicised reform and using the military to achieve its political 
aims. It is clear that during DP’s first term, coverage of military reform was re- 
markably similar to that of judicial reform. DR argued that Democrats were re- 
forming the military and that the SP was a communist-inspired party against 
military institutionalisation. The VP, on the other hand, argued that DP’s reforms 
simply replaced communist politicisation. 
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In 1997, after the collapse of the pyramid schemes, the declaration of the 
state of emergency, the attempted use of the military to subdue popular revolts 
and the latter’s refusal to follow orders, the military disbanded, its depots were 
looted and public order collapsed. As a result, in June 1997 new elections were 
held and won by the SP. After the DP lost the elections, DR’s coverage of military 
reform changed direction and became accusatory against the SP for undertaking 
a ‘communist rebellion’ to take power, undo reforms and re-politicise the milita- 


ry: 


[O]nly the leaders of the Labour Party and their heirs in the SP are the authors of this de- 
struction [...] Communism, which destroyed every national value, destroyed the military 
also. When the military started breathing again, the same people who applied crime and 
destruction, through their communist elements, hit a new, killed again and re-destroyed 
the military.“° 


Although the direction of DR’s coverage changed, its content remained intact as 
it continued to accuse the SP of being a communist-inspired party aiming to re- 
politicise the military. This approach became clearer when DR accused the gov- 
ernment of preparing a deep political cleansing in the military and intending to 
replace existing officers with political appointees and bandits who overthrew the 
democratic government. DR stated that this was “the most severe hit against the 
military since 1967 [...] underneath the declarations of the Minister are the hid- 
eous intentions to bring back all the incriminated people who served the 
dictatorship.”*' Similarly, on 24 August DR wrote an article in which it stated 
that “the return of the old communist officers is equivalent to the politicisation 
of the armed forces.” Clearly, after the SP gained power DR’s coverage of mili- 
tary reform changed direction by accusing the government of politicising the 
military along the lines of the previous communist regime and appointing 
party militants at the expense of professionals. 

The articles of 1997, however, were not just a reflection of the immediate heat 
produced by the events of 1997. For example in 1999, an article written by two 
former military officers during the time Mr Berisha was President stated: 


[T]he left executed the 1997 armed rebellion to its bitter end, concluding with the barbaric 
destruction of the armed forces to gain power by force [...] After the SP came to power 
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through violence, it has used Byzantine methods to damage the military as its ‘mother 
party’ had done for fifty years.” 


This quote encapsulates DR’s overall argument after 1997. It continued to rely on 
accusations of communism to de-legitimate the SP and used the 1997 crisis, 
which it labelled as a ‘communist rebellion,’ as an example of a communist-in- 
spired armed revolt to take power by force and re-politicise the military. This ap- 
proach continued as DR published in two full pages the official DP analysis of 
the national security strategy and reform of the armed forces. DR’s article 
began by stating that “the 1997 armed revolt lead by the extreme left, which 
wanted power at any cost, besides spectacular economic damage [...] destroyed 
the military.”** Even worse, according to DR, after the left came to power, it im- 
plemented a political reform similar to that of the communist regime in which 
young officials were replaced by the old communist nomenclature. So DR not 
only accused the SP of politicising the military, and not only continued to use 
communism as a de-legitimating tool, but it also presented an image of the 
1997 crisis as a military failure, and depicted 1997 as the year in which the mili- 
tary was attacked by unreformed communists who wanted power at any cost and 
once in power re-politicised the military. 

On the other hand, after the SP won the 1997 elections, the VP refrained from 
attacking the MoD except for those military officers who were connectable to the 
DP and President Berisha. VP’s main focus was on the analysis of the 1997 crisis 
as a justificatory mechanism for the government’s upcoming reform. The VP ar- 
gued that after the 1997 crisis the approach to military reform must change and 
that it was worrying that “the DP wants to maintain the same structures in place 
and consequently to continue with the failed politicisation of the military.” So 
while it aimed to present a conciliatory tone, VP continued to accuse the DP of 
being against the de-politicisation of the military. Similarly, in another article the 
VP argued that in 1997 the military “was destroyed by Sali Berisha; it was de- 
stroyed by the high leadership of the Democratic Party.”“° The paper continued 
to present the argument that the politicisation of the military destroyed its foun- 
dations by arguing that “DP’s criteria for military reform were a hidden facade to 
humiliate the military [...] DP militants were awarded with military ranks [...] 
military preparation was replaced by political party preparation [...] the objec- 
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tives of the military were replaced with the objectives of the DP.”“ To show the 
repercussions of the politicisation of the military and the effects of the 1997 cri- 
sis, VP presented an overview of the 1997 destruction: “1311 murders, 75 killed 
children, 1450 people injured, 52 police officers killed [...] 1200 out of 1500 mili- 
tary depots destroyed, 562,000 weapons looted, 1,56 billion bullets stolen, 3,5 
million grenades, 24 million artillery bullets and explosives, 1 million mines, 
and 3600 tons of explosive devices unaccounted.”“* 

Interestingly, both DR and VP agreed that in 1997 the military was destroyed 
and portrayed the events of 1997 as a military/security failure. Although they 
blamed one another, they identified politicisation as the cause for the destruc- 
tion of the military. Despite the agreement that the politicisation of the military 
was wrong and that such politicisation produced the 1997 crisis, they still did not 
seem able to find a way to break the vicious cycle of politicised coverage. It 
seemed that military reform had entered a stable binary mode of mutual accusa- 
tions and de-legitimisation, similar to the situation regarding judicial reform, 
which could have become a self-reproducing vicious cycle. 

In 2002 however, the politicised coverage of military reform was broken, as 
this was the first year in which DR had more non-politicised than politicised ar- 
ticles on military reform while in opposition. The reversal in 2002 was evident 
through two elements. First, the criticism of military reform became less milita- 
ry-centred, coverage of military reform became more NATO-integration oriented, 
and accusations of military politicisation decreased drastically.’ Besides break- 
ing the cycle of politicised coverage while in opposition, after the DP came to 
power in 2005, DR did not support policy reversal, did not point the finger at 
the previous government for everything wrong with the military, and presented 
DP’s reforms as a continuation of Socialist reforms.*° Importantly, after the SP 
moved into opposition in 2005, VP either paid little attention to military reform 
or when it covered the topic, was supportive and almost never accused the gov- 
ernment of wanting to politicise it.” 
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So how can one account for what seems an unexpected but stable change of 
military reform coverage by DR and VP? What changed between 2000 - when 
the VP was still comparing DP’s reforms to communist politicisation while DR 
was accusing the government of bringing back communist officers — and 2002 
which can account for the shift in newspaper coverage? Let me start with 
what stayed the same. The political climate was similarly polarised, the players 
were the same and distrust was still high. Albania’s democratisation standards 
remained similarly low, as both the local elections of 2000 and general elections 
of 2001 were contested by the opposition as manipulated. The international sit- 
uation also had not changed substantially as Albania’s partners were not any 
closer to accepting it as a possible NATO member. For example, in 2002 Albania 
was refused to even be considered for potential NATO membership. While do- 
mestically and internationally Albania’s conditions were stable and at first 
sight did not point to any factors that could break the vicious cycle of military 
politicisation, the 1999 Kosovo war changed the dynamics of military reform cov- 
erage dramatically, although not immediately. When NATO decided to bombard 
Yugoslavia because of its treatment of the Kosovo Albanians, NATO was seen as 
righting an historical injustice. Secondly, and importantly, the 1999 Kosovo war 
re-opened the debate on the 1997 destruction of the military under a new per- 
spective, allowing the meaning of the 1997 crisis to be remoulded. I argue this 
is the slow developing mechanism which allowed the ‘sudden’ shift in 2002 
and beyond. The following overview will demonstrate how this process pro- 
gressed. 

During the Kosovo war DR presented an image of NATO as the defender of 
freedom and the Albanian people. DR wrote that NATO “has firmly positioned 
itself as the protector of the peaceful people of Kosovo. NATO has shown that 
it is willing to shorten Balkan dictatorships to defend democratic values.”°? DR 
also reported that Mr Berisha called upon the Albanian people to unite around 
NATO to win the fight and praised NATO for being close to the Albanian people 
in such a difficult moment.” Similarly, DR published a declaration of Mr Berisha 
in which he stated that “the arrival of NATO troops in Albania is a historic devel- 
opment in our already positive relationship [...] we can say that Albania is a de 
facto NATO member and the Albanian people a faithful and dignified NATO 
ally.” Lastly, after the Kosovo war ended DR wrote, “NATO begins the liberation 
of Kosovo [...] Albanians welcome NATO with jubilation.”” In these articles, and 
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others, NATO is presented as the liberator of Albanians, as the defender of dem- 
ocratic values, and as an effective organisation since it managed to do what Al- 
banians had never been able to: drive the Serbs out of Kosovo. 

Besides cementing NATO’s positive reputation, the Kosovo war brought back 
to the surface the discussion of the destruction of the military in 1997. As the Yu- 
goslav army was shelling border regions, the Albanian military was incapable of 
reacting. In 1999 DR covered extensively the shelling of border villages and 
towns by the Yugoslav artillery as a proxy to illustrate the ineffectiveness of 
the Albanian military. For example, DR wrote “the Serbian army burns Albanian 
villages while our armed forces ‘kept their cool’ and did not respond to the 
provocation” because they could not. A few days later DR again wrote that 
the northern border was at the mercy of local farmers since the military could 
defend it.” These kinds of articles showed the incapacity of the Albanian mili- 
tary, after 1997, to defend the border. To establish the connection between the 
military’s incapacity to defend the border and its 1997 destruction, DR comment- 
ed that “the destruction of the military during the 1997 communist rebellion has 
significantly lowered its capacity to defend the nation.”** 

As the heat of the Kosovo war was dissipating, DR continued the analysis of 
the military’s ineffectiveness and published an article by two former officers stat- 
ing that “after the Kosovo war NATO members are analysing their militaries’ per- 
formance in the conflict. We should also do the same — but with one difference — 
our analysis should begin from the destruction of the military in 1997.”°? Lastly, 
at the end of 1999, DR wrote a long analytical article and argued that the destruc- 
tion of the military in 1997 produced its inability to defend the country. Accord- 
ing to DR this failure: 


[b]ecame clear to the public, especially to those living in the north-eastern areas, because 
the military was not able to defend the country against Serbian attacks. The state was not 
capable to defend the sovereignty and integrity of the nation; it was not able to defend the 
life of its citizens.°° 
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The argument is clear; when the military was needed to defend the country’s ter- 
ritorial integrity, it was incapable of doing so because it had been destroyed in 
1997. The contrast between the Albanian military and NATO armies could not be 
starker. NATO defended Albanians while their own military could not because 
they had been destroyed it in 1997. 

The VP covered the Kosovo war extensively as an existential threat to and 
military aggression against Albania. In early 1999 the VP reported on the PM’s 
visit to the border region with Yugoslavia, where he was quoted as saying, “we 
have to be ready to defend what we hold dearest: our sovereignty.”* One 
month later the VP wrote that “in the northern region tanks and cannons are 
ready for any eventuality.”© While at the end of March the VP stated “the entire 
military has been installed in the north.”® As the border scuffles intensified, the 
VP wrote “our tanks fire back against 120 Serbs.”™ Lastly, in an article titled 
“Serbs want war with Albania”® the paper reported that military incidents 
had increased exponentially and that the military was doing its best to defend 
the country. Clearly, VP presented the Kosovo crisis as a serious military threat 
in which the armed forces were called upon to perform their duties and did so 
in an admirable way. Nevertheless, the VP, on numerous occasions argued 
that in cases where the Albanian military would not suffice, then NATO would 
be called upon.® 

The reassurance that in cases where the Albanian military were not able to 
defend the country NATO would step in is an indication that the VP was aware of 
the military’s limitations. Nevertheless, any admission of the military’s incapac- 
ity to perform its role was blamed on the 1997 events. For example, the VP quot- 
ed the Minister of Defence as saying that “the military is encountering difficulties 
in fulfilling its mission because of a lack of resources and the effects of the 1997 
destruction.”” In a sense the VP was saying that the government was bequeath- 
ed a very poor situation by the predecessors and was trying its best in a difficult 
environment. Similarly, in 1999 the VP quoted the MoD as saying that “the armed 
forces are ready to defend the country ... after its almost total destruction in 
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19997, amid countless difficulties, the military has been rebuilt.”°® Again, the 
message was the same: the military was destroyed and it has been rebuilt, but 
still it faced difficulties. So, while the VP presented the situation at the northern 
border as a military aggression against Albania for which the military was need- 
ed, it also argued that the destruction of the military in 1997 inhibited it from ful- 
filling its mission. 

This kind of coverage - the connection of the 1997 crisis to the military’s in- 
ability to defend the border in 1999 — affected DR’s approach, making it more 
supportive of military reform under the NATO-integration perspective. For exam- 
ple DR wrote that “government and opposition consider NATO’s presence in the 
region as a factor in favour of peace and stability, which should be finalised with 
Albanias NATO integration.”® While in 2004 DR wrote, “after the horrible 
events of 1997 and the 1999 Kosovo war in which the military had to fight a 
‘real’ war, Albania began its most difficult battle, the battle to join NATO.””° 
After the Kosovo war DR’s coverage became non-politicised, as it relied on the 
re-framed memory of the 1997 crisis to support military reform to join NATO, 
which had helped Albania during its hour of need and provided a template of 
an effective and apolitical military organisation. The NATO-integration perspec- 
tive based on the lessons of the crisis during the transition became dominant in 
VP’s coverage also as in 2004, while the SP was in government, it wrote: 


Ten years ago [DP’s first term] we were a source of weapons for dictatorships around the 
world, seven years ago [1997 crisis] the military disintegrated, for three years after that 
we consumed the security of our neighbours and were not able to defend ourselves [Kosovo 
war]. Now our military ensures there is peace around the world [Albanian peace-keepers in 
NATO missions in Iraq and Afghanistan]. 


Even after the SP went into opposition the VP maintained the same NATO-inte- 
gration perspective as it wrote that the SP “encourages all military personnel to 
engage without reservation in fulfilling all obligations for NATO accession.””? 
Clearly, after the Kosovo war both sides looked at military reform from the 
NATO-integration-perspective, which enabled them to depoliticise its coverage 
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and find bipartisan agreement to join the organisation which saved Albanians in 
their hour of need and provided them a template to emulate. 


Preliminary Conclusion 


Newspaper coverage of military reform in the 1990s was strikingly similar to ju- 
dicial reform coverage. Both DR and VP accused the SP and DP respectively of 
politicising military reform and of continuing the communist practices of polit- 
icisation. Based on the military reform coverage of the 1990s, its similarity to 
the judicial reform coverage, and to the coverage of the 1997 crisis which was 
viewed by both sides as vindication of their worst fears about the other side, 
there was no reason to expect the change identified in the 2002. 

The coverage of the Kosovo war enabled the re-framing of the 1997 military 
destruction. After 1997 both SP and DP agreed that politicisation destroyed the 
military, but they were too distrustful of each other to undertake a bipartisan 
military reform; they blamed each other for what happened and saw one another 
as antithetical to democracy. The agreement that the military was not capable of 
defending the country in 1999 because it had been destroyed in 1997 — an event 
for which they continued to accuse each other — enabled them to get over the 
deep mutual distrust. The 1997 crisis seen through the prism of the Kosovo 
war showed that military politicisation did not have just domestic adverse ef- 
fects, but also harmed national interests which transcended political divisions. 
The connection of the 1997 crisis with the 1999 Kosovo war, and the conclusion 
that the 1997 crisis had led to the inability to defend the country in 1999 pro- 
duced the shift identified in 2002. The delay from the end of the Kosovo war 
in 1999 to DR’s shift to a non-politicised coverage in 2002 is attributed to two fac- 
tors. First, elites require time to analyze events, reach conclusions and then 
make them public. Second, and as important, political elites need to find the 
right timing to come out in favour of such major policy change. The years 
2000 and 2001 were hotly contested electoral years and thereby not appropriate 
for DR to publically change its views on military reform. 


Conclusion 


Based on the above analysis, I conclude that the Kosovo war coverage enabled 
the change identified in the second decade of transition, but only regarding mili- 
tary reform. The way the 1999 Kosovo war was covered by both newspapers has 
some striking similarities. First, NATO is presented as an institution on the side 
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of Albanians and an efficient defender of the values of Western democracy. Sec- 
ond, the military’s incapacity to defend the border during the Kosovo war ena- 
bled a re-framing of the 1997 crisis. The Kosovo war demonstrated that the polit- 
icisation and then destruction of the military had major negative repercussions 
for Albania and Albanians in the Balkans. The one time both sides agreed that 
the military was needed to defend the country, they could not use it because they 
had destroyed it. The combination of these two elements — NATO as the defender 
of Albanians and the Albanian military’s incapacity to defend its own people 
after the 1997 destruction — enabled the two sides to see the 1997 crisis through 
a new prism. The Kosovo war showed that the way the Albanian military had 
been politicised affected not just domestic politics, but also the country’s ability 
to defend itself and the Albanian populations outside the official borders. 

In addition to the re-framing of the 1997 crisis, NATO’s intervention in Koso- 
vo provided Albanian elites with a model they could strive towards and which 
enjoyed an overwhelming backing by Albanians, who viewed it as their defender. 
The Kosovo war coverage created a permission structure which allowed both 
sides to depoliticise the debate on military reform. They could still blame each 
other for the 1997 crisis, as they still do, but they could not deny the reality 
that when the military was needed most they could not use it because it had 
been destroyed. That realisation, and NATO’s popularity, created the opening 
to slowly change the coverage and from 2002 on to view military reform from 
the ‘NATO integration’ perspective as an objective uniting Socialists and Demo- 
crats. 

From this analysis it is clear that the main reason for the temporal shift be- 
tween the first and second decades of transition in the coverage of military re- 
form has to do with the development of the collective memory of the events of 
1997 and its re-framing after the 1999 Kosovo war. This conjunction is the 
most likely explanatory mechanism which enabled elites to see the ‘apocalypse 
of 1997’ and their defencelessness during the Kosovo war as the result of military 
politicisation begun in 1944. The fear of another 1997, when the military was dis- 
banded, combined with the fear of another 1999, where the military could not 
defend the country because it had been destroyed two years earlier, enabled 
the shift in military reform coverage in the early 2000s. The fear of another 
1997 and another 1999 created the condition for a broad agreement to institution- 
alise the armed forces to reach NATO standards and membership since NATO 
showed how a professional military could serve Albania well. 
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Clashes between National and 
Post-national European Views on 
Commemorating the Past: 

The Case of the Centennial Hall in Wroctaw 


In June 2007, the mayor of the city of Wroclaw received a certificate from the 
UNESCO director-general. This document confirmed that the Jahrhunderthalle, 
designed by Max Berg and built in 1911-1913, had been added to the World Her- 
itage List. The building, for 62 years (specifically since 1945) known to genera- 
tions of Poles as Hala Ludowa (“People’s Hall”) was registered at the UNESCO 
office in Paris under its original historical Prussian name from 1913, which trans- 
lates as “Centennial Hall”. This was just one of many events and commemora- 
tions that have taken place in Wrocław in recent years. The name change is an 
important symbolic act symptomatic of the process of change in the city’s histor- 
ical memory narrative, and more broadly of the political and cultural transfor- 
mations taking place in Poland. The processes that led to the new name can 
be traced to the changes in the politics of memory’ at the macro (EU politics 
of memory), meso (politics of history of Poland and Germany) and micro 
(local politics of history) levels. In this article we concentrate in particular on 
the process on the micro scale, by analyzing the actions of mnemonic actors par- 
ticipating in the construction of the space of local historical memory in Wrocław. 
We aim to examine the local debate sparked by the name change. We consider 
this debate significant since in our view it represents a good example of the 
squabbles and conflicts witnessed in today’s Europe between the proponents 
of a traditional, national approach to history and the advocates of a common Eu- 
ropean one (and the one supported by the EU and Council of Europe). This post- 
national idea of the past emphasizes the artifice of ideologically constructed na- 
tional divides in the entangled national histories of Europe, encouraging instead 
the removal of the stereotypical and often ahistorical categorizations into “ours” 
and “yours” or friends and enemies. This vision of a European past strives to lib- 


1 We understand “politics of memory” as the top-down implementation by elites of ways for 
society to see the past, mostly for political-ideological objectives. For an insightful discussion on 
the definition of the politics of memory see Lech M Nijakowski. Polska polityka pamieci. Wars- 
zawa: Wyd. Profesjonalne i akademickie, 2008, 41-47. 
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erate the European memory narratives from any excessively emotional, national 
particularisms.? 
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Fig. 1: The Centennial Hall in Wroctaw 


Wroctaw’s history makes it a particularly good place to observe the disputes 
between these two ideologically deep-rooted ways of viewing the past affecting 
the way in which the formation of Europe’s future is seen. It is a borderland city 
that during its long history has belonged to several countries: the Polish Crown, 
the Czech Crown, the Habsburg Empire, Prussia, Germany, and since 1945 to Po- 
land. Moreover, after the Second World War the city experienced a complete ex- 
change of population that was unprecedented in such a large settlement. Due to 
the changed borders and a decision by the Allies, the German population? was 


2 This project of a post-national, European community is articulated both at an intellectual 
level (see for example writings by Jiirgen Habermas or Gerard Delanty,) and in political decla- 
rations of European institutions (e.g. the Lisbon Treaty) as well as expressed in practice (e.g. 
the European Culture Capital initiative, European Heritage Label, European Heritage Trails). 
3 Officially and according to the orders of the authorities, no single German was to remain. In 
practice, though, a small group of Germans did stay, slowly diminishing as a result of Poloniza- 
tion or emigration to Germany. Since this was a long-lasting process, specific numbers are hard 
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forced to leave and was replaced by Poles. This complex history constitutes a 
challenge for the city’s inhabitants. While making decisions about its develop- 
ment, they also have to take positions and express their attitude to the German 
past of the city in particular and their approach (national or post-national) to the 
past in general. 

The analysis of the debate which follows is based mainly on media sources 
such as the press and comments on Internet forums. The latter communication 
channel would appear to be one of few widely available methods for people 
to articulate their views in the public space since it airs the views of people out- 
side of the select group of the opinion-forming elites. When analyzing the situa- 
tion regarding the change to the hall’s name, we concentrate on the relationship 
between the “official memory”* and the reactions it triggers that are visible in 
Internet forums. We supplemented the Internet sources by holding several inter- 
views with representatives of Wroctaw’s local authorities.” 

In the analysis that follows, we treat the participants of the debate on the 
Centennial Hall as mnemonic actors participating in the construction of the 
space of local historical memory in Wroclaw. We want to show the course of 
this process, as well as attempt to give a typology of the positions of the actors 
participating in it. To do this, we make use of theoretical concepts formulated by 
Michael Bernhard and Jan Kubik,° who stress that, through their actions in the 
cultural memory field,” mnemonic actors construct “memory regimes” — under- 
stood as organized ways of remembering a specific issue at a given moment.® 
Bernhard and Kubik offer a typology of memory regimes (fractured, pillarized, 
unified) based on the combination of different types of actors (whom they cate- 


to come by - see Grzegorz Strauchold’s article “Polityka narodowosciowa na Ziemiach Zachod- 
nich i Północnych w pierwszych latach po II wojnie światowej.” Pamięć i Przyszłość” 3.9 (2010). 
4 We define “official memory” as the ways of remembering the past propagated by actors (po- 
litical and other) in the public space. Cf. Michael Bernhard and Jan Kubik. Eds. Twenty Years 
after Communism: The Politics of Memory and Commemoration, New York: Oxford University 
Press, 2014, 2. 

5 The interviews were held in 2013. When quoting them we retain the respondents’ anonymity. 
6 Bernhard and Kubik. Twenty Years after Communism: The Politics of Memory and Commemo- 
ration. 

7 Cultural memory can be defined as representations of the past encapsulated in material ob- 
jects (including written words). Cultural memory is a kind of institution. “It is exteriorized, ob- 
jectified and stored away in symbolic forms that, unlike the sound of words or the sight of ges- 
tures, are stable and situation-transcendent”; see Jan Assmann. “Communicative and Cultural 
Memory.” Cultural Memory Studies: An International and Interdisciplinary Handbook. Eds. Astrid 
Erll and Ansgar Niinning. Berlin/New York: De Gruyter 2008, 110. 

8 Bernhard and Kubik. Twenty Years after Communism: The Politics of Memory and Commemo- 
ration, 15. 
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gorize as warriors, pluralists, abnegators) involved in the construction of these 
regimes. The whole set of memory regimes in a given society in a given period 
can be called “the field of memory” or “mnemonic field.” In our analysis we 
see the change of the name of the famous building in 2007 in Wrocław as a con- 
struction of a memory regime aiming to contribute to the changes of the memory 
field in Poland in general and in Wroctaw in particular. We try to identify the 
types of mnemonic actors involved in this process and the type of memory re- 
gime, and to describe the changes to the memory field. 


The origins of the debate 


During the communist era in Poland Wroclaw was cast as an original Polish, 
Piast city which, although seized as a result of an unfortunate twist of fate for 
a long time by the Germans, Poland’s eternal enemies, had been returned to 
the “mother ship” in 1945. This narrative lacked any positive evaluation of the 
German past input in Wroctaw’s development. The material traces of the German 
culture were neglected and sometimes simply destroyed. However, since the fall 
of communism in 1989 there has been a radical change in the local memory 
field.’ In 1989, with the change to the political system and implementation of de- 
mocracy, the generation that had created and struggled in the anti-communist 
opposition movement known as Solidarity came to power in Wroctaw. This 
was manifested in the approach to history and the new memory narrative con- 
cerning the history of the city. As Bernhard and Kubik point out: 


A radical regime change, such as that experienced in Eastern Europe in 1989, is not only 
about the reconfiguration of economic interests, redistribution of political power, and reor- 
dering of social relations. It is also about the reformulation of collective identities and the 
introduction or reinvigoration of the principles of legitimizing power [emphasis ours]. These 
two tasks cannot be realized without a reexamination of the group’s past, their historical 
memory.’ 


The elites ruling Wrocław from 1989, who came from liberal circles, officially 
adopted and approved the new vision of Wrocław’s past, thus rejecting the nar- 
rative dominant in the communist era. The new narrative of the past is in tune 
with European models of narrating the past with focus on cultural encounters, 


9 See Gregor Thum. Uprooted: How Breslau became Wroclaw. Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 2011. 

10 Bernhard and Kubik. Twenty Years after Communism: The Politics of Memory and Commem- 
oration, 10-11. 
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mutual recognition and discourses of multiculturalism." Thus the creators and 
proponents of the new narrative pay attention to the German cultural traces in 
Wroclaw. At the same time they attempt to balance the sometimes bothersome 
weight of the German heritage in Wroclaw by stressing the city’s “multicultural” 
past, understood as memory of the fact that Wroctaw’s development was deter- 
mined by many cultures. Wroclaw’s multiculturalism seems debatable, however, 
since although the city was for a long time dominated by German culture, today 
it is almost totally ethnically Polish. However, the creation of historical memory 
is rarely a simple attempt to formulate a “truthful” reconstruction of the past; it 
is usually about selective remembering and forgetting in order to create a specific 
vision of it for a number of reasons: political, ideological, existential and com- 
mercial. 

The constructed myth of “multicultural” Wrocław is a conscious action of 
the authorities.” It has become part of the city’s strategy,’ and was used in 
its successful candidature for the title of European City of Culture 2016. Accord- 
ing to the idea of a multicultural past, Wroclaw should draw from its history to 
become an important European center, a modern “meeting place” in which both 
present and past inhabitants as well as people of various cultures and nations 
feel equally at home. At the same time, this means recognition of the co-exis- 
tence of various memories in Wroctaw, in particular the German and the Polish 
memory and their burden of conflicts. In the light of this idea, the authorities’ 
decision to revert to the old German name of the hall designed by Max Berg 
seems reasonable. 

The idea of registering the People’s Hall on the UNESCO list was explained 
by a leading Lower Silesia official: 


Where did the Centennial Hall idea come from? Wroctaw really wanted to have something 
put on the UNESCO list. The UNESCO list is already full of all kinds of things, and it’s hard 
to find a reason to nominate something. Most of Wroctaw’s beautiful old buildings are re- 
constructions because they were rebuilt [...]. Added to which, the UNESCO list already has 
so many buildings like that that no more will get into that category. As it turned out, there 
was a gap for the early 20th century, the architecture from that time, something like that. 


11 For analysis of this discourse see for example Thomas Risse. A Community of Europeans? 
Transnational Identities and Public Spheres. Ithaca. NY: Cornell University Press, 2010; or Cris 
Shore.” Inventing Homo Europaeus. The Cultural Politics of European Integration.” Ethnologia 
Europaea. Journal of European Ethnology 29.2 (1999): 53-66. 

12 Stanisław Kłopot “Kreowanie mitu wielokulturowego Wrocławia.” Pamięć jako kategoria 
rzeczywistości społecznej. Eds. J. Styka and M. Dziekanowska. Lublin: Wyd UMCS, 2012. 

13 “Strategy Wrocław 2000 Plus” from 1998, “Wrocław 2000 Plus. Studies on the city strat- 
egy”, Biuro Rozwoju Wrocławia Bulletin 6.24 (1998): 48-52. 
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Generally UNESCO had inscribed older ones. Perhaps someone noticed it might work. [...] 
So what could be nominated from Wroctaw? [...] Oh, the People’s Hall! But the People’s Hall 
was built as the Centennial Hall. So if you lodged an application with a historical outline, 
then you’d probably have to refer to the historical name. “ 


One high-ranking official from the City Council described the way in which the 
name change was made as follows: 


When we decided to apply for the UNESCO list for the People’s Hall, the specialists, the 
UNESCO administration in Paris, said that to make the addition of this entry successful 
we shouldn’t use two names, because we were using the name the People’s Hall and the 
historical name, the Centennial Hall. And to be honest they didn’t order us, just said ‘stand- 
ardize’ the nomenclature in the application that you’re submitting. As a result, the group of 
historians writing the application made what was in my opinion the correct decision, to use 
the historical name, because it had from the beginning been called the Centennial Hall. ” 


As the above statements show, the people who put together and submitted the 
application for the hall to be added to the UNESCO list were convinced about 
the need to invoke the historical, Prussian name. This was a decision that fitted 
the strategy adopted in the 1990s to redefine the historical narrative about Wro- 
claw, one with ideological, political and economic motivations. The policy-mak- 
ers therefore did not expect any resistance. 

The information that a change had been made to the name of the hall 
reached the public through diverse information in the media. There were ques- 
tions as to what event the Prussian name commemorated. In nationwide and 
local newspapers and the Internet, differing historical interpretations concerning 
the name of the Centennial Hall began to appear. A fierce debate was unleashed. 


What is commemorated by the name 
“Centennial Hall”? 


The official version of the building’s erection, as described on the hall’s official 
website, is given in very neutral terms: “the Centennial Hall was designed by 
Max Berg, an architect and constructor. This facility is the most famous work 
of Wroclaw Modernism. Its structure was erected between 1911 and 1913, and 


14 Interview conducted by the authors in November 2012. 
15 Interview conducted by the authors in November 2012. 
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its interiors held the Centennial Exhibition to commemorate the 100th anniver- 
sary of Napoleon’s defeat at Leipzig.”"* 

Writing in the right-wing national daily Rzeczpospolita, the well-known col- 
umnist Piotr Semka complained about the lack of historical context in this de- 
scription. His article “Raising Prussian ghosts”'” quoted information from Ger- 
man Wikipedia. According to this version, the official opening of the hall took 
place on 10 March 1913, the day on which, in an effort to increase the anti-French 
mood before the impending conflict with Napoleon’s army, King Frederick Wil- 
liam III of Prussia had founded the new order of the Iron Cross. According to 
Semka, this order: 


[...] was a fetish of Prussian glory at the time of Breslau’s celebrations. This style was adopt- 
ed by the Nazis [...] The proponents of a return to the old name are outraged at the iden- 
tification of the hall with an order that has a strongly negative connotation in Poland, re- 
peating that one can speak solely about the connection with the anniversary of Prussia’s 
wars of liberation against Napoleon. But the thing is that there is no contradiction between 
the two - the cult of the Iron Cross was and is inextricably connected in German national 
mythology with the 1813 war and Breslau. Therefore, the circumstances in which the hall 
came into being are not quite so innocent for a Polish observer. [...] Regardless of the chau- 
vinistic character of the centenary celebrations, though, another question arises. Why 
should we in Polish Wrocław revive a date that for Poland meant Napoleon’s betrayal enact- 
ed by Prussia? A date that foreshadowed the defeat of the Duchy of Warsaw,’® the annihi- 
lation of Prince Józef Poniatowski’s army?” The date of the renewed alliance of Russia and 
Prussia, the two most aggressive partitioning powers? [...] The opponents of the name 
change pointed to the clandestine way in which it was reinstated and asked a simple ques- 
tion: “why should we even in a seemingly unimportant name celebrate the triumph of Prus- 
sian glory?” 


A similar note was struck by history professor Jerzy Robert Nowak, a commen- 
tator and columnist for Trwam Television, Radio Maryja, the newspaper Nasz 
Dziennik and other Catholic right-wing media: 


16 http://www.halastulecia.pl/en/historia?m=1 (16 January 2014). 

17 http://archiwum.rp.pl/artykul/689783-Wywolywanie-pruskich-duchow.html (30 October 
2013). 

18 The Duchy of Warsaw was a Polish state established by Napoleon I in 1807 from the Polish 
lands ceded by Prussia. Following Napoleon’s defeat, the duchy was occupied by Prussian and 
Russian troops until 1815, when it was formally partitioned between the two countries at the 
Congress of Vienna. 

19 Prince Jözef Poniatowski was a Polish military hero who led the Polish troops allied with 
Napoleon. His death at the Battle of Leipzig in 1813 became a legend, depicted in Polish nation- 
al iconography. 
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The defeat of the Polish armies alongside the French at the Battle of Leipzig meant both 
further thwarting of hopes for independence and being plunged into the ever stronger 
bondage of the partitions, including that of Hohenzollern Prussia. To revert to the old 
name commemorating the centenary of the Prussian triumph at the Battle of Leipzig there- 
fore means today in Polish Wroclaw a kind of national masochism - reconciling ourselves 
with a name commemorating Poland’s once again falling into long and hopeless slavery. 
This was the reason for the very turbulent disputes that arose over the name change, 
which unfortunately ended in triumph for the proponents of the Prussian name, mostly 
owing to the position of Wroclaw’s present stewards.”° 


Such interpretations of the name met with opposition from the liberal-oriented 
media. An especially active participant in the mounting debate was the Gazeta 
Wyborcza journalist Beata Maciejewska. As historian specializing in the history 
of Wrocław, she has written several dozen articles on this subject. Her response 
to the two statements cited above was as follows: 


Whose centenary is it? This was evident in the last debate provoked by Prof. Jerzy Robert 
Nowak, the Radio Maryja ideologist, who claimed that Wroctaw is being re-Germanized and 
has entered into battle with the Prussian invader and its Fifth Column. One of the most im- 
portant items in the account of damages he lodged on the city’s behalf was the change of 
the name of the People’s Hall to the Centennial Hall. The opponents of this change stressed 
that it is a symbol of Prussian militarism, confirmation of the Prussian triumph in the Battle 
of the Nations at Leipzig. Its supporters spoke of respect for Wroclaw’s foreign history, and 
said that it is not worth using another name, as the building can be seen by its historic 
name on the UNESCO World Heritage List. I have been following this debate online: almost 
none of its participants used the most important argument - that the people of Breslau had 
no intention of honoring the hundredth anniversary of the Battle of Leipzig. Of course, the 
imperial court wanted this. But the liberal Breslau city council, in which almost half of the 
councilors were social democrats, decided to remember the proclamation of King Frederick 
William III, “To my people” (An mein Volk), in which the ruler called for a joint war for lib- 
eration “from foreign rulers”. The councilors understood the royal appeal as giving some of 
the power to the nation, the victory of its democratic aspirations, incidentally more limited 
after the events of the 1848 revolutions. In such a situation it makes sense that Emperor 
William II did not give money for the building of the Hall, and that the city had to take 
out a loan, which was a huge burden for its budget. The emperor also failed to become 
a patron of the Centennial Exhibition (only the Four-Domes Pavilion was devoted to his his- 
torical honor, not the Hall) and he was not present at its opening. Note that the occasion 
was celebrated with a show of Gerhart Hauptmann’s drama Festspiel im deutschen Reimen, 
about the Battle of Leipzig. The play had pacifist overtones, and portrayed Napoleon as the 
destroyer of the ancien régime and creator of common Europe. A scandal erupted, the Euro- 
pean press was severe in its criticism, and the play had to be cancelled. And this should be 


20 http://www.jerzyrobertnowak.com/artykuly/Nasz_Dziennik/2009/2009.02.18.php (21 No- 
vember 2013). 
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remembered before we start to hold fervent orations about the “glorification of Prussian 
militarism”. [...] The Rzeczpospolita columnist Piotr Semka has written that [the Iron 
Cross] is a symbol of Prussian militarism and a fetish of Prussian glory later adopted by 
the Nazis. Proof: the Nazis put the Iron Cross with a Prussian eagle in Wroclaw’s coat of 
arms from 1938. Indeed they did, but with the eagle of the Silesian Piasts. And the Iron 
Cross itself was something that many Polish officers fighting in the German army during 
the First World War had. [...] It is also worth remembering that today a stylised Iron 
Cross is a symbol of the German armed forces, with whom the Polish army is allied. History 
likes to complicate everything, so before passing censure it is better to learn it.” 


The polemic over the name in the national and local press also soon-captured 
the attention of Wroctaw’s inhabitants. Rather than being the sole preserve of 
the elites (politicians, academic, journalists etc.), debate also flared on Internet 
forums. Wrocław residents displayed varying attitudes to the name change and 
the politics of historical memory pursued by the city’s authorities. Some asked 
whether the building and street names given by the former partitioners and en- 
emies of Poland should be reinstated, or monuments erected to eminent former 
German inhabitants of the city. Earlier initiatives of the authorities to put up 
monuments and plaques to remember famous German personalities such Frie- 
drich Schiller or Dietrich Bonhoeffer had not aroused much opposition,” yet 
commemorating the Prussian victory brought a wave of indignation expressed 
especially online in the form of comments on articles addressing the hall’s 
name change. Posts on forums revealed differences in positions regarding the 
complicated Polish-German history, and difficulties in bridging the line dividing 
the distinct memories of the victors and defeated. Furthermore, they demonstrat- 
ed the problem of some Internet-users in assimilating Poland’s post-war commu- 
nist history.” 


21 Beata Maciejewska. “Zakohczmy wojnę wroctawsko-pruska.” Gazeta Wyborcza [Wroclaw, n. 
74] 28 March 2009. 

22 See Thum. Uprooted: How Breslau became Wroclaw. 

23 Discussed was the extent to which the name “People’s” was tied to the legacy of commu- 
nism. “Zdecydowanie Hala Ludowa. Lud to pojecie niekomunistyczne”, awas_awas, http:// 
m.wroclaw.gazeta.pl/wroclaw/51,106542,14914957.html?i=6 (21 November 2013). 
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The debate on the Centennial Hall on Internet 
forums 


Internet forums have become a unique communication channel open to all, in 
which anyone can articulate their views in the public space. Their anonymity 
means that people can speak freely. The hundreds of posts on the hall included 
not only those at odds with political correctness (and thus with the officially im- 
plemented politics of memory), but also those who expressed support for the 
name change or attempted to reconcile the two sides of the argument. 

Using the above-mentioned typology suggested by Bernhard and Kubik, and 
based on the posts on the hall’s name change, several categories of mnemonic 
actors can be distinguished. 

The most obvious category is that of “mnemonic warriors.” Their character- 
istic trait is that they claim to represent the sole legitimate truth. They also tend 
to espouse a single, unidirectional, mythologized vision of time. They see the 
present as permeated by the ‘spirit’ of the past. Thus, in their view, “the prob- 
lems of the present (and the future) cannot be effectively addressed unless the 
whole polity is set on the proper foundation constructed according to the 
‘true’ vision of history. The alternative visions of the past — by definition ‘distort- 
ed’ — need to be delegitimized or destroyed.”** Mnemonic warriors in Wroclaw 
include both proponents and adversaries of the name “Centennial Hall”. Its op- 
ponents delegitimize supporters by accusing them of conscious or unconscious 
(resulting from stupidity) betrayal of national interests. The supporters of the 
new name delegitimize its opponents by presenting them as national chauvin- 
ists. Those against the name change often invoke national myths of the past 
(“Wrocław was always Polish”, “Germany is our eternal enemy”). Those in 
favor promote a post-national vision and Europe, and also have a tendency to 
mythologize both the past and the future (applying the myth of a multicultural 
Wrocław). 

Let us take a look at the dynamic of the debates raging on forums among 
mnemonic warriors. On the Website of the Wrocław club of the right-wing Gazeta 
Polska newspaper, the following proclamation appeared: 


As residents of Wroclaw we express our deep concern, which has recently only heightened, at 
the process of Germanisation of our city [emphasis ours]. Aware as we are that the time of 
Wroclaw’s greatest development came at a time when it found itself in German hands, this 


24 Bernhard and Kubik. Twenty Years after Communism: The Politics of Memory and Commem- 
oration, 18. 
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does not stop us from invoking its Polishness. We believe that, as Poles living for over half a 
century in Wroctaw, we have every right to shape our national identity [emphasis ours], cul- 
tivate Polish tradition and honor. Polish heroes. The restoration of German building and 
street names, which takes place under the aegis of being part of the European trend [empha- 
sis ours], is possible thanks to the exploitation of Wroclaw’s citizens’ ignorance and is hap- 
pening without a broad debate on the topic. A clear example is the already universally used 
name “Centennial Hall”, which is a faithful translation of the German name “Jahrhunder- 
thalle”. One should recall that the name given to the building after it was erected in 1913 
alludes to the hundredth anniversary of the Battle of Leipzig (1813). We have no doubt that 
for Poles to celebrate the anniversary of the tragic “Battle of the Nations” is at the very least 
regrettable [emphasis ours], since it brought the victory of the partitioners of Poland over 
Napoleon’s army together with its ally, the Army of the Duchy of Warsaw. This was a defeat 
which put an end to the possibility to create a free Poland. It was also here that one of the 
greatest Polish national heroes, the Commander in Chief of the Polish Armies of the Duchy 
of Warsaw Prince Jözef Poniatowski, fell. The remarkable cult which arose after his death 
gave the Polish Nation heart for over 100 years as it awaited its victory. The French historian 
Bainville described him as a “symbol of Poland faithful though in vain”, while late in his 
life, Napoleon — acknowledged as the greatest leader in world history — admitted that Po- 
niatowski was “the true king of Poland”. 

Given the divergence between the actual name, associated with the People’s Republic 
of Poland, the Wrocław People’s Hall Company Sp. z 0.0.”, and the name in public circu- 
lation for several years, “Centennial Hall”, we propose an entirely new name, which also 
makes reference to the building’s history. Our compromise suggestion is “Prince Jozef Po- 
niatowski Hall”.?° 


The idea to give the hall the name of Prince Jözef Poniatowski, a Polish national 
hero who died at the Battle of Leipzig fighting at Napoleon’s side, did not go 
down well with the supporters of the Centennial Hall name. One person to 
react fiercely was the aforementioned Beata Maciejewska, one of the main “mne- 
monic warriors”, and as a Gazeta Wyborcza journalist someone with a tremen- 
dous influence on the formation of the historical narrative in Wrocław. She 
used her articles and columns” to criticize and ridicule this idea and met with 
an emotional reaction from some readers through comments on Gazeta Wybor- 
cza. The followings are representative comments from eight readers participating 
in the discussion; we report their posts maintaining the same readers’ nick- 


25 “Sp. z 0.0.” means limited liability corporation. 

26 “Wrocław: Chcą zmienić nazwę Hali Ludowej.” Gazeta Polska http://wroclaw.naszemias- 
to.pl/artykul/1208639,wroclaw-chca-zmienic-nazwe-hali-ludowej,id,t-html (29 November 
2013). 

27 “Hala Stulecia czy imienia Poniatowskiego [FELIETON].” Gazeta Wyborcza http://wroclaw.- 
gazeta.pl/wroclaw/1,35771,11201458,Hala_Stulecia_czy_imienia_Poniatowskiego__FELIE- 
TON_.html (29 November 2013). 
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names, as they appear on the Webpage: “wroctawianin”, “45rtg”, “WK”, 


>.“ 


“1410_tenrok”, “Flying_jureczek”, “jerzyt21”, “karakalla” and “Jacek”. 


the standard of journalism at gw [Gazeta Wyborcza] has hit rock bottom... and as for chang- 
ing the name of the hall to Jozef Poniatowski, I’m absolutely in favour, as you can’t have 
much between the ears if you celebrate the victory of the Prussians over Napoleon [...] 
why stick to that? Since we have centennial hall why not name it after hakata*® or good 
old uncle Adolf?” 


Another post: 


What, Maciejewska, does it hurt that only your paper uses the name you made up for the 
People’s Hall? That the people of Wroclaw say “People’s Hall”, just as they always have? 
Come on then Maciejewska, get used to the fact that you can’t get everything done through 
your paper’s “social actions” that have the finesse and standard of honesty of the “sponta- 
neous workers” actions’ in Gomulka’s time.*° 


And one more comment: 


Wait a moment. After convincing the lemmings that the People’s Hall “must” be the Cen- 
tennial Hall (as if the name in Polish is of any significance for foreigners), the time will 
come for an exhibition of the eminent figures who have appeared there. And then, to re- 
spect history (after all, ‘our’ city was faithful to the Nazi Party and Hitler like few others 
in the Third Reich), we will have to hang up a portrait of Hitler. 

Ms Maciejewska, it’s time to write a justification - what are you waiting for? In the 
meantime - as an exercise — please show what the difference is between renaming the Im- 
perial Bridge the Grunwaldzki Bridge?! and renaming the Centennial Hall the Prince Jozef 
Poniatowski Hall.” 


28 Hakata - colloquial name for the German nationalist organisation Deutscher Ostmarkenver- 
ein, which sought the Germanisation of the Polish lands in the Prussian partition. 

29 Posted by “wrociawianin” [Timestamp: 22.02.12, 11:02] http://forum.gazeta.pl/forum/ 
w,72,133591012,133592060,Re_Hala_Stulecia_czy_imienia_Poniatowskiego_FEL.html (29 
November 2013). 

30 Posted by “45rtg”. Gomutka was the leader of Communist Poland from 1956 to 1970. http:// 
wroclaw.gazeta.pl/wroclaw/1,35771,14914957,Co_ma_wspolnego_Hala_Stulecia_z_Poniatow- 
skim_i_inne.html?v=1&obxx=14914957#opinions (29 November 2013). 

31 This refers to a historic Wroclaw bridge, known in pre-war German Breslau as Imperial 
Bridge and renamed by the Poles after 1945 as Grunwaldzki Bridge. 

32 Posted by “WK” [Timestamp: 22.02.12, 11:17] http://forum.gazeta.pl/forum/ 
w,72,133591012,133592601,Przyjdzie_czas_i_na_portret_Hitlera_w_Hali-html (20 November 
2013). 
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The comments under the articles on the hall’s name included both individual 
posts and entire discussions. It is worth quoting an extract that is symptomatic 
of the dispute over the name. Particularly notable is the amount of historical 
knowledge and emotional involvement of the participants using the login 
names “WK” and “1410_tenrok”. They present differing positions towards histor- 
ical interpretation. “WK”’s stance seems to be characteristic of a traditional, na- 
tional understanding of history, whereas “1410_tenrok” presents a new, Europe- 
an model of post-national memory that relativizes the traditional, national view 
of history. This user writes, for example: 


Two hundred years post factum, nobody comprehends those events. Unfortunately Napo- 
leon was a kind of Hitler of the early nineteenth century! He did little for the Polish 
cause, if anything! [...] It’s worth remembering that this was by no means a Polish battle, 
but just a battle of nations who wanted to defeat a troublemaker and usurper [...].? 


“WK” countered this comment as follows: 


Absolutely agree, the battle was not Polish and THAT’S WHY WE HAVE NO REASON TO 
COMMEMORATE IT! 

[...] By what right should we in Poland refer to the brand of a hall from the worst pe- 
riod of Prussian militarism, whose immediate successor was after all Hitlerism? If it was the 
“Bierut”, “Stalin”, “Polish Workers’ Party”, ‘People’s Republic Workers’ Hall (or something 
like that), that would be a disgrace, but what’s wrong with the name “People’s”?™ 


The reaction of “1410_tenrok” was fierce, underlining its arguments, taking the 
role of teacher and accusing opponents of chauvinism: 


[...] The Centennial Hall is a hall that was built for various reasons [...]. In 1811 it was in 
Breslau that the Prussian Revolution broke out. It was here that Frederick William’s famous 
proclamation was made, aimed at the nation. It was from here, from the church in Sobötka- 
Gorka, that the revolutionary units went off to fight for the freedom of Prussia, which sev- 
eral years later at the Congress of Vienna was acknowledged as more of a Slavic than a Ger- 
manic country, as it was Slavs (not just Poles) who were in the majority. There was no 
thought at the time of militarism, but rather of such prosaic matters such as secularisation 
and freeing the peasants from serfdom. Interesting, eh??? 

This was the fundamental reason for which this great monument was raised. The 
whole moronic discussion, especially on the part of nutty chauvinists, ought to remember [em- 


33 Posted by “1410_tenrok” [Timestamp: 22.02.12, 11:59] http://forum.gazeta.pl/forum/ 
w,72,133591012,133594165,i_kto_tu_jest_lemingiem_WK_.html Fehler! Textmarke nicht 
definiert.(20 November 2013). 

34 Posted by “WK” [Timestamp: 22.02.12, 12:36] http://forum.gazeta.pl/forum/ 
w,72,133591012,133595505,Re_i_kto_tu_jest_lemingiem_WK_.html (20 November 2013). 
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phasis ours] that in oh so Catholic Rome the Pantheon still exists, the place in which all the 
main deities of the people conquered by the Romans were put. And nobody ever thought of 
changing its name to, for instance, the papal church or something similar. In recognition of 
its sacredness even, great Italians were buried there. Lay off history. This is not a game for 
little kids. History is too complicated.” 


“WK” remained unconvinced, answering: 


“That ‘famous’ proclamation called for a battle with Napoleon, did it not? Moreover, it proved a 
success — the coalition formed defeated Napoleon at Leipzig. The struggle for the freedom of 
Prussia was not a struggle for the freedom of Poland. Indeed, Poles made up a sizable propor- 
tion of the population of Prussia (after all, there weren’t many Sorbs, or perhaps we’re now start- 
ing to distinguish the Masurians — I’m no expert on the trends of spreading ‘local patriotism’), 
and later on, that fact was one of the main arguments for forced Germanisation. 

In London there’s a Waterloo station and in Paris, Austerlitz — not the other way 
round. The years pass and somehow nothing changes. No nation celebrates foreign victo- 
ries or foreign nationalism.’° 


WK’s comments are supported by another user, who writes: 


It’s one thing to restore German street names like “Garden Street”, and quite another to re- 
turn to a name commemorating the victory of Germans in a war with the French, or anyone 
else. It’s not our victory, and not in our interest to celebrate it. History should be treated 
seriously.” 


We should stress that those taking part in the debate were not just “mnemonic 
warriors”, but also representatives of another type of mnemonic actors: “mne- 
monic pluralists.” Such people respect the rights of others to distinct, equivalent 
interpretations and visions of the past. They are open to searching for a common 
truth and ready to construct a common memory regime, which Bernhard and 
Kubik call a “pillarised mnemonic regime” in which competing visions of the 
past coexist.” This type of actor is represented by the two following posts: 


35 Posted by “1410_tenrok” [Timestamp: 22.02.12, 13:17] http://forum.gazeta.pl/forum/ 
w,72,133591012,133596870,i_znowu_dosc_nieprawda_niestety_.html (20 November 2013). 
36 Posted by “WK” [Timestamp: 22.02.12, 13:51] http://forum.gazeta.pl/forum/ 
w,72,133591012,,Hala_Stulecia_czy_imienia_Poniatowskiego_FELIE_.html?v=2, (20 November 
2013). 

37 Posted by “Flying_jureczek” [Timestamp: 28.07.08, 11:34] http://forum.gazeta.pl/forum/ 
w,72,63944931“Kto_sie_boi_Hali_Stulecia (20 November 2013). 

38 Bernhard and Kubik. Twenty Years after Communism: The Politics of Memory and Commem- 
oration, 12. 
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Geez, what’s up with all of you? Two names have been adopted anyway. It’s not the only 
instance of something like this, e.g. La Manche/English Channel, Persian Gulf/Arab 
Gulf, and Mount Everest has over a dozen names. I know what the Centennial Hall is 
and the People’s Hall, too. And I live “a stone’s throw” from the HALL. I’d protest if some- 
one wanted to call it “Caterpillar Hall”. 


And: 


But there is already an excellent, uncontroversial idea for the name: Max Berg Hall. With all 
the problematic burdens of connotations removed, associated with both the People’s Hall 
and the Centennial Hall, honoring an outstanding architect for the city, and at the same 
time stressing that the history of Wrocław didn’t begin in 1945.“° 


However, “mnemonic pluralists” are very much in the minority on Internet forums. 
The least visible users, meanwhile, are of course the so-called “mnemonic abne- 
gators”, who by definition are not interested in history and do not involve them- 
selves in it. They “tend to be uninterested in thinking in terms of mythical time, 
treat the past as a reservoir of useful tests of practical solutions, focus on the pres- 
ent, and strive to avoid participating in cultural (including mnemonic) wars”.“* 
From time to time, however, their voices are heard on forums. For example: 


Don’t you have bigger problems? Everyone’s got used to the People’s Hall. Who’s it 
bothering?“ 


As well as: 


They should get working. There are more important things to do in the city than thinking 
about changes to the name of the Centennial (People’s) Hall. Leave one of the most pre- 
cious buildings in the city in peace...” 


39 Posted by “jerzyt21.” http://wroclaw.gazeta.pl/wroclaw/1,35771,14914957,Co_ma_wspol- 
nego_Hala_Stulecia_z_Poniatowskim_i_inne.html#LokWrocTxt, (26 November 2013). 

40 Posted by “karakalla.” http://wroclaw.gazeta.pl/wroclaw/1,35771,14914957,Co_ma_wspol- 
nego_Hala_Stulecia_z_Poniatowskim_i_inne.html#LokWrocTxt (26 November 2013). 

41 Bernhard and Kubik. Twenty Years after Communism: The Politics of Memory and Commem- 
oration, 19. 

42 Posted by “Jacek” [Timestamp: 2012-02-01 07:50:41] on the article “Wrocław: Chcą zmie- 
ni¢ nazwe Hali Ludowej” 
http://wroclaw.naszemiasto.pl/artykul/1208639,wroclaw-chca-zmienic-nazwe-hali-ludowe- 
j,id,t.html (26 November 2013). 

43 Posted by “Wroctawianin” [Timestamp: 2012-04-14 09:59:13] on the article “HalaLudo- 
wa, StuleciaczyPepi?” http://wroclaw.naszemiasto.pl/artykul/1362563,hala-ludowa-stulecia- 
czy-pepi,2,id,t,nk.html#skomentuj (26 November 2013). 
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Although the quantitative research on knowledge and interest in Wroclaw’s 
history“* has shown that a large percentage of the city’s residents are memory 
abnegators, the debate on the hall revealed that this situation may change. As 
the number of articles on the hall grew, more and more people started to 
show an interest in issues concerning Wroctaw’s historical memory and to par- 
ticipate in the debate on Internet forums. This is a good illustration of the dy- 
namic accompanying the processes of collective memory construction. A certain 
mnemonic equilibrium exists until some political entrepreneur (in the case de- 
scribed here - the opinion-makers representing the nationalist right) finds an ef- 
fective discursive strategy to champion a vision of the past that challenges the 
hitherto dominant view. What happens then is that with the entrance of a mne- 
monic warrior a memory regime constructed as pillarised (based on peaceful co- 
existence) or unified (based on consensus) becomes “fractured.”“° This means 
that the memory regime becomes a field of political struggle. This conflict will 
last until the warriors transform into pluralists and/or abnegators who do not 
see any advantage in engaging in memory conflicts. A mnemonic equilibrium 
can then be reinstated, only to be shaken again as soon as a new memory war- 
rior is able to ignite a memory conflict. 


The reactions of the local decision-makers 


The heatedness of the debate on the name change came as a surprise to the Wro- 
claw authorities. As the name that was “new” to Poles, i.e. Centennial Hall, had 
already been added to the UNESCO World Heritage List, it could not be changed 
without their losing face, and they therefore compromised, allowing both names 
to be used. As one journalist dealing with the city’s history put it: 


..those in power were put up against the wall, they had some German toy pistol pointed at 
them and started to have their patriotism picked apart. They started to think slightly con- 
servatively, sat astride the barricade, getting hit on the backside and neither right nor left. 


44 See results of the research conducted by Pawel Czajkowski and Barbara Pabjan. “Formy Pa- 
mieci Historycznej Miasta. Architektoniczne Dziedzictwo Kulturowe Miasta w Swiadomosci 
Młodzieży.” Pamięć jako Kategoria Rzeczywistości Społecznej. Eds. Jozef Styka and Małgorzata 
Dziekanowska. Lublin: Wyd.UMCS, 2012. 

45 Kubik and Bernhard. Twenty Years after Communism: The Politics of Memory and Commem- 
oration, 16. The authors discern three kinds of memory regimes: “(1) a fractured regime when at 
least one actor is a warrior, (2) a pillarized regime when there is no warrior in the mix and at 
least one actor is a pluralist, and (3) a unified regime when no actor is a warrior or a pluralist; 
that is, all are abnegators.” 
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They don’t want to make any courageous decisions. Look at the wretched Centennial Hall. 
It was registered at UNESCO as the Centennial Hall. That’s the trade mark, there’s even a 
plaque in the wall etc. All over the city we have tourist signs pointing to the “Centennial 
Hall”. If we go out somewhere, it’s the Centennial Hall, but the company is called “People’s 
Hall”.“° 


The politicians’ behavior can be understood by reading Bernhard and Kubik, 
who point out that mnemonic actors often try to treat history instrumentally, 
but are not totally free in their construction of historical memories. There are lim- 
its to malleability in the presentation of the past imposed by the visions of his- 
tory that the target audience cultivates and considers valid.” If the mnemonic 
actor crosses the line between credible and non-credible visions of the past, 
his legitimacy and power is weakened.“* We can assume that it was the contro- 
versies revealed by the name change (and then discussed broadly on Internet fo- 
rums) that made the authorities worry about their legitimacy, thus leading to the 
delay in the official process of the hall’s renaming. Along with the criticism, 
ideas surfaced in the public space of giving it an entirely new name, such as 
that of its creator, “Berg Hall”, or of the Polish pope — “John Paul II Hall”. 
The idea was not accepted by the authorities. A high-ranking official represent- 
ing the local government gave the following reasons: 


But even if you’d called it the Berg Hall, you’d still have to write in the application, “Berg 
Hall, once known as Centennial Hall”, and that was what the administrators wanted, to 
avoid that context. And then [...] a discussion began over whether it should be called Cen- 
tennial Hall or People’s Hall. I took the position in this discussion that I personally like 
Centennial Hall, and don’t like People’s Hall. I don’t like People’s Hall because it derives 
from communism, and I have more against the name People’s Hall than against the 
name Centennial Hall, but I said that we wouldn’t change the name of the “Hala Ludowa” 
[People’s Hall] business, it’d still be called “Hala Ludowa, sp. z 0.0. [Itd]” and people could 
say what they wanted. And it is interesting that the language usage is clearly flowing to- 
wards Centennial Hall. And I must insist here that the great majority say Centennial 
Hall, not People’s Hall. There were certain controversies over it, but with the hindsight 
of a few years I'd say actually pretty negligible controversies. If we meet in five years we 


46 Interview conducted by the authors in November 2012. 

47 Such visions evolve and sometimes even become radically modified in a complex process 
involving a play of mutual adjustment between what the mnemonic entrepreneur proposes 
and what a given audience is prepared to accept, see Kubik and Bernhard. Twenty Years after 
Communism: The Politics of Memory and Commemoration, 11-12. 

48 Ibid. 
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won’t even remember that there were any significant disagreements over what it should be 
called.“ 


This analysis is hard to fault. The generation is slowly diminishing that remem- 
bers the German crimes of the Second World War and has been most strongly 
emotionally involved in the debates over the name change. Communicative 
memory becomes cultural memory.*° Debates over history and memory become 
ever less personal ideological disputes, which will doubtless before long cease to 
have the same significance as they still do today. The space is opened for rein- 
terpretation of history and commemorations free from the burden of individual 
historical memory. In this kind of situation, politicians fighting for votes do not 
have to make controversial decisions and become involved in disputes. If for any 
reason a Situation is arrived at that triggers social tensions, the rational strategy 
of action is to calm emotions and set the matter aside to “sort itself out” later. 
The field of political memory is a unique place: 


..it is here where political success depends heavily on skillful interweaving of “realpolitik” 
manoeuvres (often behind the scenes) with an effective formulation and communication of 
cultural interpretations, including public presentation of mnemonic positions. Effective po- 
sitions are those that are consonant with the cultural terrain of target groups, those that 
resonate with their images of the past.** 


In this case, the unambiguous views of Internet posts demonstrated a clear aver- 
sion on the part of some residents to the hall’s name change. At the same time, 
the authorities’ behind-the-scenes activities “did not meet” the “images of the 
past” and expectations held by a proportion of potential voters. The most sensi- 
ble political strategy was to call to a halt the official process of the name change 
and trust that the new name — whose proposal and dissemination exploited all 
possible means (such as signs pointing to the hall, information in guide books, 
maps and tourist guides, support in some media) - would with time become con- 
solidated in the public consciousness of its own accord. 


49 Interview with a high official, politician, born 1959, conducted by the authors in October 
2012 

50 According to Jan Assmann communicative memory means daily memory, representations of 
the past expressed just orally, thus not leaving material traits. See Assmann. “Communicative 
and Cultural Memory,” 110. 

51 Kubik and Bernhard. Twenty Years after Communism: The Politics of Memory and Commem- 
oration, 16. 
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Conclusions 


If we take into account the conceptual framework proposed by Bernhard and 
Kubik”? and adopted in this case study, it is clear that what we are dealing 
with in Wrocław is a political form of a fractured memory regime, dominated 
by mnemonic warriors. The decisions taken in the field of memory and the cre- 
ation of new memory regimes require important calculations that, as pointed by 
Bernhard and Kubik, are of two kinds: 


One - positional - is based strictly on the grounds of the (political) cost/benefit analysis 
[e.g. “Do I improve my electoral chances by inviting ‘them’ to form a coalition?”]. The sec- 
ond consideration — semiotic — is about cultural consequences of such a decision (e.g., 
“What kinds of meanings can be attached to my decision of forming this coalition?”). In 
this second calculation a set of possible interpretations of one’s actions is considered. 
The most successful politicians calculate political efficacy and cultural significance 
simultaneously”.? 


During the decision process on the hall’s name change, several factors were 
doubtless taken into account. Among these were not only the material benefits 
resulting from the possibility of securing European funding for its renovation, 
but also the change in the historical narrative of Wrocław and the idea of Wro- 
claw’s multicultural history that came from the EU memory field. Having been a 
feature of the city development strategies for well over a decade, Wroctaw’s new 
memory narratives are seeping into the residents’ consciousness, but the process 
is not as fast as the city’s authorities would like it to be. In their political calcu- 
lation (political efficacy and cultural significance), Wroctaw’s authorities in fact 
failed to appreciate correctly two fundamental factors in the field of memory pol- 
itics: the cultural and instrumental-political.°* In the former case, they reckoned 
without the persistence of traditional, national, Polish approaches to the past. 
They presumed that the inhabitants either shared the new view on the city’s 
past propagated since the 1990s, or that the majority of them were “mnemonic 
abnegators.” This was why they did not see the need to consult with the city’s 
residents on the change of the hall’s name. The local authorities were actually 
unprepared for the scale and intensity of negative reactions expressed by two 
(partially overlapping) groups: conservative and nationally oriented mnemonic 


52 Kubik and Bernhard. Twenty Years after Communism: The Politics of Memory and Commem- 
oration. 

53 Ibid, 15-16. 

54 Ibid, 19. 
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warriors marginalized in the local, public discourse, as well as the older resi- 
dents of the city who had become used to the name “People’s Hall” over the dec- 
ades. The latter associated the name “People’s” with their happy (isn’t it always?) 
youth, and not with a remnant of dreary communism. As for the champions of a 
conservative, national vision of history, it is no easy task to convince the opinion 
leaders in these communities and social circles of the EU’s post-national histor- 
ical narrative. At the meso (state) level, these people are often ideologically as- 
sociated with the conservative, national-Christian Law and Justice party (PiS). 

Regarding structural factors, it seems that the local authorities overestimat- 
ed their capacity to influence and control public opinion. The unbroken hold of 
liberal parties in the city government since 1989 has restricted the access of right- 
wing nationalists to local opinion-forming circles and official media. What the 
local authorities did not expect was that this hegemonic position could be chal- 
lenged by the new social media, but this was precisely what happened. 

Internet forums became the most important and accessible platform for ar- 
ticulating rightist-nationalist views, seen by Wroclaw’s authorities as “politically 
incorrect”. Today this is the city’s main communication channel through which 
the struggle between supporters of the traditional, national historical narrative 
and those who strive to reinterpret it in the European and post-national spirit 
is fought. It is probable that the Wroclaw controversy may have its counterparts 
in other cities in contemporary Europe, as the European integration process is 
the backdrop for a constant tension between the national and the European. 
A visible dispute is going on between champions of the renationalization of 
the memory of individual national communities and the common European 
memory. 

The case of the Centennial Hall described here shows the great importance 
of continual public dialogue in the process of the construction of a European, 
post-national memory. This does not mean aiming for the political construction 
of a “unified memory regime”, as Wroclaw’s city authorities have tried to do, but 
rather the creation of a “pillarised regime” based on respectful co-existence of 
different memories and an understanding for different experiences and perspec- 
tives. Only on this basis can a difficult compromise be built. A good note to close 
on is the historian Robert Traba’s diagnosis: 


Europe today wants and is seeking elements of a common memory. Yet constructing a cul- 
tural memory requires that the dialogue be made civic, shifted from the political level to 
that of heated public debate, in which the heightening of differences will generate a new 
value - the living memory of twenty-first century Europe.” 


55 Robert Traba. “Wprowadzenie.” Pamięć: Wyzwanie dla nowoczesnej Europy = Erinnerung : 
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